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To 118 GRACE 
H E N R V, 
DUKE os BEAUFORT. 


May IT PLEASE YOUR GRAcx, 


T has been long objected to 
the modern method of edu- | 
* cation, that ſo great and 
valuable a. part of. youth is ſpent | 

amidft the ruins of idolatry; whence 
an early taint and corruption (hard 
to be got over) both in principles 
and morals, has ſometimes enſued. 
Indeed the Heathen Theology 1 is ſo 
interwoven with the writings of the 
| ancients, and makes ſo large a part | 
of claſſical learning eſpecially, as to 
be utterly inſeparable from it. He, 
bone, who ſhall cffeually di- 1 
e No veſt 


3 
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3 
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iv DEDICATION. 


veſt it of the marvellous, leaving i it 


| rational and accountable, and, at 


the ſame time, make the whole 


ſubſervient to the cauſe of virtue 


and true religion, will be allowed 


to have rendered an n acceptable ſer- 
vice to mankind. 


Such was whe attempt of the i in- 


genious author of this work. It 
muſt be admitted, that he has in 
great part celle. Had he lived 
to reviſe it carefully, and to pre- 
pare it for another edition, all fo- 
reign aſſiſtance had probably been 
needleſs. As it is, what ſeemed 
wanting, or the effect of inadver- 
tency and error, T have endeavoured : 
to o ſupply and amend. : 


Ip Having Abi done hit I cal 
for this adopted offspring, it is time 


that I recommend. it to a better and 
| more 


| 


DEDICATION. v 
more able benefactor, whoſe fur- 
ther ſupport may be of uſe tow ards 
its ſettlement in the world. And 
my acquaintance with the goodneſs 
of your Gract's ſpirit on many oc- 


caſtons, leaves me no room to doubt, 
that you will take this orphan alſo 


into your protection. 
1 , o 
83 | 
* 8 
$ | | 
* 


Indebted to your GRACE's illuſ- 


trious houſe for all that I am, thither 


every grateful conſideration is wont 


to direct my views and affections. 
An apprehenſion which then ſtruck 


me, that ſuch a performance might 


be particularly ſerviceable to your | 
GRACE, firſt inclined me to liſten to 


the overtures which were made for 
preparing another and more com- 
plete edition of this Work; againſt 


which my little leiſure, From other 


important avocations, had elſe de- 
termined me. When, therefore, I g 
_ A 3 | {at 
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ſat down to examine the contents of 


it, and ſaw evidently the general 


afuulies of the deſign, I could 
with-hold no longer the little aſſiſ- 


tance which I was capable of giving. 
Your GRAck's name will bring it to 
the public teſt, If then it ſhall ap- 
pear in ſome ſort to anſwer the in- 
tent, and be poſſeſſed of intrinſic. 
worth enough to fave it, | ſhall find 
my great and leading expectation 
anſwered 1n the fame degree; which 


was, that it might be improved into 


ſomething agreeable and uſeful to 
your GRACE; an end, which will 


ever principally command the at- 
tention of, 


May it_pleaſe you GRACE, 
Your GRacr's moſt dutiful, . 
And devoted bumble Servant, 


WILLIAM -COOKE. 
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HG E. 1 here no deſ; on to raiſe the re- 
5 TR putation of this work, by depreciating 


£2,,-,f5 the many others that have already been 


publiſhed on this ſubject; it is ſufficient 


for us to ſay, that we have followed a plan en- 
tirely new, and, at the ſame time, {uch an one 


as appeared to us much more uſeful, more ra- 
tional, and leſs dry than any that has gone be- 
Fore It. 


As all works of this kind muſt neceſſarily con- 


ſiſt of materials collected from other authors, no 
expence, no labour has been ſpared; 


the moſt 


celebrated works on this ſubject have been con- · 
ſulted and compared with each other, and it has 


frequently happened, that ſcattered hints, N 
diſperſed, have ſerved to clear up the molt dif- 


monſtration; but amongſt all the authors to 


which we have had recourſe, we muſt here par- 


ticularly acknowledge the great advantage we 
have received from that ingenious gentleman, 
the Abbe Pluche, in his hiſtory of the heavens. 


But as that learned and valuable writer ſeems 
now 


ſicult and intricate meanings, to a degree of de- 
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now and then to have carried matters a little too 
far, the reader will find leſs uſe made of him, 
than in the firſt edition. We have been careful 
to allow all things to evidence and reaſon; but 
as little as might be to conjecture. We have alſo 
| received ſome uſeful hints from the Abbe Banier's 
| | mythology. But it behoves us eſpecially, to ac- 
| knowledge the great ſervice which we have re- 
'| ceived from the writings of the learned Bochart, 
Pignorius, Caſalius, Kircher, Lipſius, Montfaugon, 
| | and others, who have profeſſed to treat of the 

Phœnician, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman anti- 
quities. l EY 
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F Some acquaintance with the heathen gods and 
| | the ancient fables, is a neceſſary branch of polite 
| | learning, as without this it is impoſſible. to obtain 
a competent knowledge of the claſſics ; impoſ- 
|  fible to form a judgment of antique medals, ſta- 
| |  rues, or paintings; or even to underſtand the per- 
| Fformances of the moderns in theſe polite arts. 


Hence theſe ſtudies have been generally eſ- 
| reemed neceſſary for the improvement of youth; 
| but in works of this kind, ſufficient care has not 
been taken to unfold the origin of the heathen 
| gods, which has generally been miſtaken.” Some 
imagining that they had been kings and princes ; . 
' others, that they were the various parts of nature; 
| and others, that they were the patriarchs and 
heroes of the Fewiſh nation. But each of thefe 
have been found equally contrary to truth, when 
applied to the pagan theology, thovgh ſome of 
„„ GEE l 
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their fables have been embelliſhed with many 
= circumſtances related in the Moſaic hiſtory, In 
works of this kind, no care has hitherto been 
taken to give the leaſt intimation of abundance 
of circumſtances neceſſary to be known; and a 
perſon reads the hiſtory of the gods without 
finding any thing added, that can help him to 
unravel the myſteries he meets with in every page, 
or to entertain the leaſt idea of the religion of . 
= their worſhippers. 


| The Greeks were entirely ignorant as to the 
origin of their gods, and incapable of tranſmit- 
ting their hiſtory to poſterity. Herodotus in- 
forms us, that the gods of the Greeks were ori- 
ginally brought from Egypt and Phœnicia, where 
they had been. the objects of religious worſhip 
before any colonies from theſe countries ſettled 
in Greece. We ought then to ſearch in Egypt 
and Phcenicia for the origin of the gods; for 
the gods whoſe worſhip was chiefly promoted by 
the Egyptians, and carried by the Phcenicians 
over all the coaſts of the world then known. 
The firſt Egyptians, unacquainted with letters, 
gave all the informations to the people, all the 
rules of their conduct, by erecting figures, eaſily 
underſtood, and which ſerved as rules and orders 
neceſſary to regulate their behaviour, and as ad- 
vertiſements to provide for their own ſafety, A 
very few figures diverſified by what they held in 
their hands, or carried on their heads, were ſuf- 
ficient for this purpoſe. Theſe were ingenious. 
contrivances, and ſuch as were abſolutely eee 
ary. 


1 PREFACE. 
| fary-i in a country, where the leaſt miſtake in point 
of time was ſufficient to ruin all their affairs, 


ö But theſe Egyptian ſymbols, giving way to the 
eaſy method of reaping inſtruction from the uſe 
of letters, which were afterwards introduced, ſoon 
became obſolete, anch the memory of ſome par- 
; 2 

| ticular virtues ſtill remaining, they were. revered” 
as the images or repreſentations of ſuperior and. 
friendl beiogs, who had frequently delivered” 
RE om impending. dangers, and ſoon were 
worſhipped as the gods of their fathers. Their 

| hiſtories. were wrote in verſe, and: embelliſhed 
with fictions founded on ancient traditions. The. 

| prieſts of different countries increaſed the delu- 

| fion; they had read the Moſaic hiſtory, or, at 

| leaſt, had heard that the ſons of God had con- 

| verſation with the daughters of men, and from 
hence, influenced by luſt or avarice, cloaked 
their own debaucheries, and ſometimes thoſe of 
Princes and great men, under thoſe of a god; 
and the poets, whenever a princeſs failed in point 
of modeſty, had recourſe to the ſame method, 

in order to ſhelter her reputation from volgar 
cenſure. By this means the deities in after times 
were ſaid to live in various countries, and even 
in far diſtant ages. Thus there became three 
|| | hundred Jopiters, an opinion derived from there 
being a number of places in which, in different 
ages, Jupiter was ſaid to have lived, reigned, and 
performed ſome extraordinary actions, which an- 
cient fables, the fictions of the poets, and the 
85 armies. . the Jn had rendered famous. But 
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TT notwithſtanding all theſe fables, Jupiter was al- 
ways acknowledged by the wiſeſt heathens to be 
impeccable, immortal, the author of life, the uni- 
verſal creator, and the fountain of goodneſs, 
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This ſcheme is here carried on and explained 
= with reſpect to each heathen deity, and added to 
the common hiſtories and fables of the gods and 
7 goddeſſes. | 


In the ſhort Diſſertation on the Theology of 
the Ancients, we have ſhewn the riſe of idolatry, 
andi its connexion with the ancient ſymbo's. We 
= have there exhibited: the ſentiments of the Pagans 
= with regard to the unity of the deity, and the 
= perfections they aſcribe to him, from the con- 
current teſtimony of the philoſophers in various 
ages, amongſt the Egyptians, Greeks and Ro- 
>» | mans. And the whole is concluded with a ſhort 
a account of the progreſs of idolatry. 


5 In the Diſſertation on the Mythology of the 
t MF Ancients, we have endeavoured to account for the 
5 riſe of a variety of fables from the licence of poe- 
" | try, embelliſhing the common incidents of life, 
by perſonating inanimate beings, introducing fic- 


titious characters, and ſupernatural agents. We 
have given. the hiſtory of the creation. of the 
world, the ſtate of innocence, the fall of man, 
the univerſal deluge, &c. according to the tra- 
ditions of different nations, and the opinions of 

the poets and moſt eminent philoſophers, and 

compared them with the account given by Moſes. 
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- In ſhort, we have here given a view of their 
religious, as well as moral ſentiments. 


To the whole is added, by way of Appendix, 

a rational account of the various ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervances of aſtrology, and the manner by which 
influences and powers became aſcribed to the 
ſigns and planets; of prodigies, auguries, the 
auſpices and oracles ; of altars, ſacred groves, and 
ſacrifices; of prieſts and temples, &c. In which 
the origin of each is pointed out, and the whole 
interſperſed with ſuch moral reflections, as have 
a tendency to preſerve the minds of youth from 
the infection of ſuperſtitious follies, and to give 
them ſuch fundamental principles, as may be of 
the greateſt ſervice in helping them to form juſt 
ideas of the manners, principles, and conduct of 
the heathen nations. _ 
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CHAP. I. 
XARNXESIOD, the firſt author of the fabulous | 
H ſyſtem of the creation, i his genealogy 

2 of the gods with Chaos. Incapable of con- 
XN & ceiving how ſomething could be produced 
from nothing, he aſſerted the eternity of matter, and 
imagined to himſelf a confuſed maſs lying in the womb 
of nature, which contained the principles of all beings, 
and which, afterwards riſing by degrees into order and 
harmaqny, at length produced the univerſe. Thus the 
Heathen poets endeavoured to account for the origin 
of the world; of which they knew ſo little, that it is 4 
no wonder they diſguiſed rather than illuſtrated the 
ſubject in their writings. We find Virgil repreſenting 
Chaos as one of the infernal deities, and Ovid, at his 
/arit ſetting out in the Metamorphoſis, or transforma- 
tion of the Gods, giving a very poetical picture of that 
the elements lay blended 
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exhauſtible fund for 
thè heathen theology into an unmeaſurab 


born at Bois le Duc, and for ſame time ſtudied under Peter Paul 

Rubens. M. Meyſens, in his book entitled Dzs Images des Peintres, 
gives him the character of a great artiſt, eſpecially in painting on 
glas. The piece above mentioned has been conſidered. by moſt 
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WW ithout order or diſtinction. It is eaſy : to ſee, under 9 


** 


which compoſe the body of his piece, he has repre- 
\ fented an immenſe abyſs of darkneſs, and in the clouds 
an odd medley of water, earth, fire, ſmoke, winds, &c. 

But he has unluckily thrown the ſigns of the Zodiac 
into his work, and thereby ſpoiled his whole deſign. 


92 * 


1 repreſentation of Chaos, a modern painter (1) 


alt this confuſion and perplexity, the remains of truth : 
the antient tradition of the creation being obſcured wit! 
a multiplicity of mages and allegories, became an in- 

ction to improye upon, and ſwelled 
ſo that, in this ſenſe, Chaos may indeed be properly 
{tiled the father of the gods. „„ 
Though it does not ſeem eaſy to give a picture, or 


as been fo bold to attempt it. Beyond the elouds, 


Our great Milton in a noble and maſterly manner 
has painted the ſtate in which matter lay before the 
creation. - 55 == 
On heav'nly ground they ſtood, and from the ſhore 

They view'd the vaſt unmeaſurable aps i | 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild, 
Up from the bottom turn'd by furious wings 
4.1 ſurging waves, as mountains, to aſſault . * 
+Heav'ns height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
000,035 $5 eo: Vie. 1-27 
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. goddeſs had given him birth, that ſhe might be ſur- 
rounded and covered by him, and that be might afford 


* 
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the confuſion, 


3 Ce. i | 7 A manſion 


Cas „or. Uranus, as he was cal led by the Greeks, 


CHAP. H. 
Crus and TERRA. 


4 


Ts laid to be the offspring of Gaia or Perra. This 


2 


(1) The painter's name was Abraham Diepenbeke. He was 


people as a very ingenious junible, and tis plain the painter him- 
lelf was fend of. it; for he wrote his name in the maſs to complete 
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THE HEATHEN GODS. 3 
n manſion for the gods. She next bore Ourea, or the 
mountains, the reſidence of the wood-nymphs ; and, 
laſtly, ſhe became the mother of Pelagus, or the ocean. 
= .After this ſhe married her ſon Uranus, and. had. by. him 
a numerous offspring, among whom were Oceanus, 
| Czus, Creus, Hyperion, Japhet, Iheia, Rhea, The- 
mis, Mnemoſyne, Phoebe, Lethys, Saturn, the three 
W cyclops, viz. Brontes, Steropes, and Arges; and the 
giants Cottes, Gyges, and Briareus. Terra, however, 
== was not ſo ſtrictly bound by her conjugal vow, for by 
FTartarus ſhe had Lyphæus, or Typhon, the great ene- 

my of Jupiter. Cælus having, for ſome offence, im- 
priſoned the cyclops, his wife, to revenge herſelf, in- 
cited her ſon Saturn, who by her aſſiſtance took the 
opportunity to caſtrate his father with an inftrument 

W ſhe furniſhed him with. The blood of the. wound 
produced the three furies, the giants and the wood- 
== nymphs. The genital parts, Which fell into the Tea, 
impregnating the waters, formed Venus, the moſt po- 
tent and charming of the goddeſſes. 

According. to Lactantius, Cælus was an ambitious 
and mighty prince, who affecting grandeur, called him- 
{elf the ſon of the ey; which title his ſon Saturn alſo 
aſſumed in his turn. But Diodorus makes Uranus the 
firſt monarch of the Atlantides, a nation inhabiting 
the weſtern coaſt of Africa, and famous for commerce 
and hoſpitality, From his ſkill in aſtronomy,” the Harry 
heavens were called by his name, and for his equity 
and beneficence he was denominatet*#ing of the univerſe. 
Nor was his queen Titea leſs efteemed for her wiſdom 
and goodneſs, which after her death procured her the 
honour of being deified by the name of Terra. She is 
repreſented in the fame manner as Veſta, of whom we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particularly. 0 
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1 or Baſilea, ſuccecd:d her parents, Cælus 

and Terra, in the throne: ſhe was remarkable for 
her modeſty and chaſtity; 8 being deſirous of heirs, 
| D 2 1 
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he married Hyperion her brother, to whom ſhe bore 


Helios and Selene (the fun and moon), as alſo a ſecond 
daughter, called Aurora (or the morning) ; but the bro- 
thers of Theia conſpiring againſt her huſband, cauſed 
him to be aſſaſſinated, and drowned her ſon Helios in 
the river Eridanus (2). Selene, who was extremely fond 


of her brother, on hearing his fate, precipitated herſelf 


from a high tower. They were both raiſed to the ſkies, 
and Theia, after wandering diſtracted, at laſt diſappeared 
in a ſtorm of thunder and lightning. After her death 
the conſpirators divided the kingdom. Shs 

__ Hiſtorians ſay, that Hyperion was a famous aſtrono- 
mer, who, on account of his diſcovering the motions 


of the celeſtial bodies, and particularly the two great 


luminaries of Heaven, was called the father of thoſe 
planets, e | | 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Of OckANus and TETRHYS. 


my 


| 1 S deity was one of. the eldeſt ſons of Cælus 


and Terra, and married his ſiſter Tethys, beſides 
whom he had ſeveral other wives. Each of them poſ- 
ſeſſed an hundred woods, and as many rivers. By 
Tethys he had Ephyre, who was matched to Epime- 
theus, and Pleione the wife of Atlas. He had ſeveral 
other daughters and ſons, whoſe names it would be 
endleſs to enumerate, and indeed they are only thoſe of 
the principal rivers of the world. e 
IJ wo of the wives of Oceanus were Pamphyloge and 


Parthenope. By the firſt he had two daughters, Aſia 


and Lybia; and by the laſt, two more called Europa 


and Thracia, who gave their names to the countries ſo 


denominated. He had alſo a daughter, called Cephyra, 
who educated Neptune, and three ſons, viz. Tripto- 
lemus, the favourite of Ceres, Nereus, who preſided 
over ſalt waters, and Achelous, the deity of fountains 
err, - FF 


| (+) This ſeems copied from the ſtory of Phaeton. Th 


r 


1 5 
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THE HEATHEN GODS. „ 

: The ancients regarded Oceanus as the father of gods 
and men, on account of the ocean's encompaſſing the 
earth with its waves, and becauſe he was the principle 
of that radical moiſture diffuſed through univerſal matter, 
EX without which, P Thales, nothing could ei- 
ther be produced or ſubſiſt. 3 

Homer makes Juno viſit him at the remoteſt limits of 
the earth, and acknowledge him and Tethys as the 

arents of the gods, adding that ſhe herſelf had been 


rought up under their tuition, 5 1 | 
Oceanus was depicted with a bull's head, to repreſent 
Fu rage and bellowing of the ocean when agitated by 


— 
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: | 8 Of AURORA and TiTHONUs, g 


E have already obſerved, that this goddeſs was 
Y . the youngeſt daughter of Hyperion and Theia. 
By the Greeks was ſtiled ze; and by the Latins 
Aurora, on account of her bright or golden colour, 
and the dew which attends her. Orpheus calls her the 
harbinger of Titan, becauſe the dawn beſpeaks the 
approach of the Sun; others make her the daughter of 
Fitan and the earth. She fell in love with a beautiful 
youth named Cephalus, (whom ſome ſuppoſe to be the 
ſame with ſun) by whom ſhe had Phaeton. She 
had alſo an amour with Orion, whom the firſt ſaw a 
hunting in the woods, and carried him with her to 
Delos. By Aftreas her huſband, one of the Titans, 
ſhe had the ſtars, and the four winds, Argeſtes, Ze- 
phyrus, Boreas, and Notus, But her greateſt favourite 
was Tithonus, to whom ſhe bore Emathion and 
Memnon. This young Prince ſhe tranſported to Delos, 
thence to Ethiopia, and laſt into Heaven, where ſhe _ 
obtained for him, from the deſtinies, the gift of immor- 
tality; but at the ſame time forgot to add youth, which 
alone could render the preſent valuable. 'Tithonus. 
grew old, and fo decripid as to be rocked to ſleep like 
an infant. His miſtreſs, ' not being able to procure 
A ; B Bi death, 


— 


& FABULOUS HISTORY OF : 
death, to end his miſery changed him into a graſs-hopper;- 
an inſect which by caſting its ſkin renews its youth, and 
in its chirping ſtilł retains the loquacity of old age. 

T be hiſtorians fay, that Tithonus was a great im- 

prover of aſtronomy, and uſed to ride before morning to 
zake his obſervations, They add, that his vigilance 
and temperance were rewarded with a long life; but 
when the infirmities of old age came on at laft, Aurora, 
by the help of orienta} e him to health and 
vigour. Thus have they done juſtice to the ſalubrity 
of the morning. This prince is ſaid to have reigned in 

Media, where he founded the city of Suſa on the river 

Choaſpes, which became afterwards the ſeat of the Per- 


ſian empire. . 3 BETSY 
The ſtory of Cephalus is related differently, He was 
the nephew of olus, and had married Procris, daugh-- 
ter of Erichtheus, king of Athens. Aurora ſeeing him 
often early.in the woods, intent on his ſport, conceived 
a violent paſſion for him, and carried him with. her to” 
Heaven, where ſhe in vain uſed all her arts to engage 
him to violate his conjugal vow. The prince, as fond 
of his wife as the goddeſs was of him, remained inex- . 
orably faithful. Aurora therefore, to undeceive him, 
ſent him to Proeris in the diſguiſe of a merchant, to 
tempt her conſtaney by large preſents: this artifice 
| ſucceeded; and juſt when his ſpouſe was on the point 
of yielding, the unhappy huſband diſcovered himſelf, and 
Procris fled to the woods to bide her ſhame. But being 
-afterwards reconciled; ſhe made Cephalus a preſent of 
an unerring dart. A preſent like this increaſed his in- 
_ chnation to hunting, and proved doubly fatal to the 
donor. It happened the young prince, ona day, wearied 
with his toil, ſat down in the woods, and called for 
Aurora, or the gentle breeze, to cool him (3): this 
being overheard, was carried to Procris, who, though 
inconſtant, was woman enough to be jealous: influ- 


enced by this paſſion, ſhe followed her huſband, and 


(3) In a%apital pic ure, near the Hague, this goddeſs is repre- 
ſented in a golden chariot drawn by white horſes winged, on her 
3 is the morning ſtar, aad ſhe is attended by Phoebus and the- 
F . 25 '-- . — --.Goncealed: 


ET 
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THE HEATHEN GODS. 7 
Concealed herſelf in a thicket, where ſhe could obſerve. 
nis motions. Unluckily the noiſe ſhe made alarmed her 
huſband, who thinking ſome wild beaſt lay concealed, 
X diſcharged the infallible arrow, and pierced her to the 
heart. J LI HOES 

| Mr. Pope, in ſome lines upon a lady's fan of his own- 
= deſign, painted with this ſtory, has with his wonted de- 
licacy and judgment applied it. | 
| Come, gentle air ! th' Æolian ſhepherd ſaid, 

White 1 panted in the ſecret ſbade; 

Come, gentle air, the fairer Delia cries, - 

Ii pile at her feet her fwain expiring lies. 

Lo the glad gates ver all her beauties ſtray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play 

In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, 

Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound, 
Both gifts deſtructive to the givers prove; © 
Alike bath lovers fall by thoſe they love. 

Yet guiltleſs too this bright deſtroyer lives, 
At random wounds,.nor knows the wounds ſbe gives; 
She wiews the ſtory with attentive eye t,, 

And pities Procris while her lover dies. | 
There is no goddeſs of whom we have ſo many beau- 
tiful deſcriptions in the poets as Aurora: Indeed it is 
no wonder they are luxuriant on this ſubject, as there 
is perhaps no theme in nature which affords ſuch an 
extenſive field for poetry or painting as the varied beau- 
ties of the morning, whoſe approach ſeems to exhilirate 
and enliven the whole animal creation. N 
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A TLAS was the ſon of Japetus and Clymene, and 
{A the brother of Prometheus. In the diviſion of 
his father's dominions, Mauritania. fell to his ſhare, 
where he gave his own name to that mountain, which 
fill bears it. As he was greatly ſkilled in Aſtronomy, 

he became the firſt inventor of the ſphere, which gave 


«a 


s FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
riſe to the fable, of his ſupporting the heavens on his 
ſhoulders. He had many children. Of his ſons the 
moſt famous was Heſperus, (Tooke calls him his bro- 


* 


ther, p. 325) who reign'd ſome time in Italy, which 
from him was called H this 

being on mount Atlas to obſerve the motion of the ſtars, 
was carried away by a tempeſt, and, in honour to his 


memory, the morning ſtar was afterwards called by his 


name. He left three daughters, Egle, Arethuſa, and 


# Heſperithuſa, who went by the general appellation of F- 
| Heſperides, and were poſſeſſed of thoſe famous gardens * 
which bore golden fruit, and were guarded by the vigi-. 


lance of a formidable dragon. 


. Atlas had ſeven daughters, called after his own name 3 
Atlantides, viz. Maia, Electra, Taygete, Aſterope, Me- 


rope, Alcyone, and Celæno. All theſe were matched 


either to gods or heroes, by whom they left a nu- 
merous poſterity. Theſe, from their mother Pleione, 


were alſo ſtiled Pleiades (4). Bufiris, king of Egypt, 


carried them off by violence; but Hercules travelling 
through Africa conquered him, and delivering the prin- 


ceſſes, reſtored them to their father, who to requite his 
kindneſs taught him aſtronomy, whence aroſe the fable, 
of that hero's ſupporting the heavens for a day to eaſe 


Atlas of his toil. The Pleiades, however, endured 


a new perſecution from Orion, who purſued them five 
years, till Jove, prevailed on by their prayers, took 


them up into the heavens, where they form the con- 
ſtellation, which bears their name. 5 £ 


By Zthra, Atlas was the father of ſeven daughters, 
called Ambroſia, Endora, Paſithoe, Coronis, Plexaris, 
Pytho, and Tyche, who bore one common appellation. 


of the Hyades (5). "PFheſe' virgins griev'd: ſo. immode- 


rately for the death of their brother Hyas, devoured by 
a lion, that Jupiter, out of compaſſion, changed them 


into ſtars, and placed them in the head of Taurus, 


| (4) So call'd from a Greek word, which ſignifies ſailing; be- 
cau e they were reckoned favourable to navigation. EN” 
| (5) From the Greek verb to rain; the Latins call'd them ſuculæ, 


in wet and dirty weather. 


eſperia. It is ſaid, this prince 


from the Greek word vue, or ſwine, becauſe they ſeem'd to delight 
7 wg where 


# 


= THE HEA THEN GODS. 9» 
Vypere they till retain their grief, their riſing and ſet- 
ing being attended with extraordinary rain. Others 
make theſe laſt the daughters of Lycurgus, born in the 
ile of Naxos, and tranſlated to the ſkies, for their care 
in the education of Bacchus, probably becauſe theſe 
ſhowers are of great benefit in forwarding the vintage. 


According to Hyginus, Atlas having aſſiſted the giants 


heavens. EVEN 5 
Ovid gives a very different account of Atlas, who, as 
he ſays, was the ſon of Japetus and Aſia. He repre- 
ſents him as a powerful and wealthy monarch, pro- 
prietor of the gardens which bore golden fruit; but tells 
Jus, that being warn'd by the oracle of Themis, that 
he ſhould ſuffer ſome great injury from a ſon of Jupiter, 
Ihe ftrictly forbad all foreigners acceſs. to his eourt or 
preſence. Perſeus, however, had the courage to appear 
before him, but was ordered to retire, with ſtrong me- 
gnaces in Cafe of diſobedience, But the hero preſenting, 
his ſhield with the dreadful head of Meduſa to him, 
turned him into the mountain which ſtill bears his 
The Abbe La Pluche has given a very clear and in- 
- e explication of this fable. Of all nations the 
Egyptians had, with the greateſt aſſiduity, cultivate 
W aſtronomy. To point out the difliculties which attend” 
the ſtudy of this ſcience, they repreſented it by an 
image, bearing a globe or ſphere on its back, and which 
they call d Atlas, a word ſignifying (6) great bv or 
labour. But the word alſo ſignifying ſuppart (7), the 
Pheænicians, led by the repreſentation, took it in this 
laſt ſenſe; and in their voyages to Mauritania, ſeeing 
the high mountains of that country covered with ſnowy, 
and loſing their tops in the clouds, gave them the name 
of Atlas, and ſo produced the fable, by which the 


(6) From Telaah, to ſtrive, comes Atlab, tot!; whence the | 
Greeks derived their &uvTAzs, or labour, and the Roman exantloy: 
to ſurmount great difficulties. V 5 

(7) From Telah, to ſuſpend, is derived Atlah, ſupport, whence * 
the Greek word Em for column or pillar, 5 | 
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10 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
ſymbol of aſtronomy uſed among the Egyptians, became 
a Mauritinian king, transformed into a mountain, whoſe 
head ſupports the heavens. Woes 1 
Fuhe reſt of the fable is equally eaſy to account for. 
The annual inundations of the Nile obliged that people 
to be very exact in- obſerving, the motions of the hea- 
' venly bodies. The Hyades or Huades, took their name 
from the figure V which they. form in the head of 
Taurus. The Pleiades were a remarkable conſtella- 
tion, and of great uſe to the Egyptians in regulating 
the ſeaſons. Hence they became the daughters of 
Atlas: and Orion, vcho riſes juſt- as they ſet, was call'd 
their lover. By the golden: apples that grew in the 
gardens of the Heſperides, the Phænieians expreſs'd the 
rich and beneficial commerce they had in the Mediter- 
ranean; which: being carried on during three months 
of the year only, gave riſe to the fable of the Heſpe- 
rin ſiſſenn ( . fy en IRS] 1 
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/ JaPETUs,. and his. ſons EPIMETHEUS:andPROME= 
THEUS ; of PANDORA's Box, and the Story of DE U- 

CALTON and PYRRHA. „ 

APE T Us was the offspring of Cælus and Terra, 
and one of the giants who revolted againſt Jupiter. 
He was a pee and haughty prince, who lived fo 
long, that his age became a proverb. Before the war 
he had a daughter, called Anchiale, who founded a city 
of het own name in Cilicia. He had ſeveral ſons, the 
chief of whom were Atlas, (mentioned in the preceding 
chapter) Buphagus, Prometheus (9) and Epimetheus. 
Of theſe, Prometheus became remarkable, by being the 
object of Jupiter's reſentment. The occaſion is re- 
Hted thus: having ſacrificed two bulls to that deity, 
he put all the fleſh of both in one ſkin, and the bones 
in the other, and gave the god his choice, whoſe wiſ- 


” * — ———ů ͤ—ͤ— 2 n 2 


} ' (8) From Efper, the good ſhare or beſt lot. 7 
(9) So called. irom 776 Tpopuricat;,or providence, that is, his (kill 
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i THE HEATHEN GODS. 11 
em for once failed him ſo, that he pitched: upon the 
orſt lot. Jupiter, . incenſed at the trick put upon 
im, took away fire from the earth, till Prometheus, 
y the aſſiſtance of Minerva, ſtole into heaven, and 
ighting a ſtick at the chariot of the ſun, recoyered 
Ihe bleſſing, and brought it down again to mankind. . 
Others ſay the cauſe of Jupiter's anger was different, 
Prometheus being a great artiſt had formed. a man of 
Wclay of ſuch exquiſite workmanſhip, that Pallas, 
charm'd with his ingenuity, offered him whatever in 
heaven could contribute to finiſh his defign : for this 
end ſhe took him up with her to the celeſtial manſions, , 
tere, in a ferula, he hid ſome of the fire of the 
ſun's chariot wheel, and uſed it to animate his image 
(i). Jupiter, either to revenge his theft, or the for- 
mer affront, commanded Vulcan to make a woman, 
which, when he had done, ſhe was introduced into the 
Naſſembly of the gods, each of whom beſtowed on her 
come additional charm or perfection. Venus gave her 
beauty, Pallas wiſdom, Juno riches, Mercury taught 
her eloquence, and Apollo muſick : from all theſe ac- 
compliſhments, ſhe was ftiled Pandora (2), and was the 
WT firſt of her ſex. Jupiter, to complete. his defigns, pre- 
ſented her a box, in which he had encloſed age, die 
We caſes, war, famine, peſtilence, diſcord, envy, calummy, 
and, in ſhort, all the evils and vices which he in- 
tended to aMict the world with. Thus equipped, ſhe 
was ſent down to Prometheus, who wiſely was on his 
guard againſt the miſchief deſign'd him. Epimetheus 
his brother, though forewarn'd of the danger, had leſs 
reſolution; for enamoured with the beauty, of Pandora 
(3), he married her, and opened the fatal box, the 
contents of which ſoon: overſpread the world. Hope 
alone reſted at the bottom. Hut Jupiter, not yet. ſa- 
tished, diſpatched Mercury and Vulcan to-ſeize Prome- 
| (x) Some ſay his crime was not the enlwening a man of clay; 
but the formation of woman 1 | 
(2) So callid from T&y po, i. e. loaded with gifts or accompliſh- 
ments, Heſiod has given a fine deſcripiion of her in his Theogony, 
e, p. 970% \ 
(3) 5185 ſay Pandora only gave the box to the wife cf Epime- 
us, .who opened it from a curioſity natural to her ſex. wo 


theus, 


theus, whom they carried to mount Caucaſus, where 


they chain'd bim to a rock, and an eagle or vulture 
was renewed in proportion as it was conſumed by 

But Hercules ſoon after killed the vulture and delivered 
him. Others ſay, Jupiter reſtored him his freedom for 


was commiſſioned to prey on his liver, which every hight 
A 


diſcovering his father Saturn's conſpiracy (4), and diſ- 


ſuading his intended marriage with Thetis. Nicander, 
to this fable of Prometheus, lends an additional cir- 
cumſtance. He tells us ſome ungrateful men diſcover- 


ed the theft of Prometheus firſt to Jupiter, who re- 


| 


1 


Warded them with perpetual youth. This prefent they 
loaded on the back of an aſs, who ſtopping at a foun- 
tain to quench his thirſt, was hindered by a water 
ſnake, who would not let him drink till he gave him 


the burthen he carried. Hence the Serpent renews his 


youth upon changing his kin. 
Prometheus had an altar in the academy at Athens, 
in common with Vulcan and Pallas. His ſtatues are 


repreſented with a ſcepter in the han. 


There is a very ingenious explanation of this fable; 
it is ſaid Prometheus was a wiſe prince, who reclaim- 


| Ing his ſubjects from a' ſavage to a ſocial life, was ſaid 


to have animated men out of clay: he firſt inſtituted 
facrifices (according to (5) Pliny) which gave riſe to 
the ſtory of the two oxen. Being expelled his domi- 
nions, b Jupiter, he fled to Scythia, where he retir'd to 
mount Caucafus,. either to make aftronomical obſerva- 
tions, or to indulge his melancholy for the loſs of his 
dominions. This occaſioned the fable of the vulture 
feeding upon his liver. As he was alſo the firſt inven- 
tor of forging metals by fire, he was ſaid to have ſtole 


the element from heaven. In ſhort; as the firſt know- 


ledge of agriculture, and even navigation, is aſcribed 
to him, it is no wonder if he was celebrated for form- 
ing a living man from an inanimated ſubſtance. 

Some authors imagine Prometheus to be the ſame with 


Noah. The learned Bochart imagines him to be 


nn. 1 1 


bo 


Jupiter on this ſubje&, | 
c 
q wir © | | | * 5 


3 (4) Lucian has a very fine Dialogue between Prometheus and 


 Magog 
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8 Magog. Each opinion is ſupported by arguments» 
which do not want a ſhew-of probability: © 
== The tory of Pandora affords very diſtinct traces of 
Auction of Adam by his wife Eve. 
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CHAP. VII. 
/ DEucaLIoN and PYRRHA. 


had married his couſin german Pyrrha the daugh- 


ter of Epimetheus, who bore him a ſon, called Helenes, 
who gave his name to Greece, Deucalion reign- 
| Theffaly (6), which he governed with equity and 
juſtice ; but his country, for the wickednefs of the in- 


ed in 


habitants, being deſtroyed by a flood, he and his queen 
only eſcaped by ſaving themſelves on mount Parnafſus. 


anſwer was in theſe terms, Depart the temple, veil your 
= heads and faces, unlooſe your girdles, and throw behind 
= your backs the bones of your grandmother, 'Pyrrha was 


ſenſe, reviv'd her, by telling her the earth was their 


fect : the ſtones which Deucalion threw, became liv- 
ing men; thoſe caſt by Pyrrha roſe into women. With 
theſe, returning into Theflaly, that prince repeopled 
= OOO; and was honoured as the reſtorer of man- 
To explain this fable it is neceſſary to obſerve, there 
were five deluges, of which the one in queſtion was the 
| fourth, in order of time 
| ftotle's account, the whole winter. It is therefore need- 


leſs to waſte time in drawing a parallel between this 


TR * 


ä 


(6) By the Arundelian marbles, Deucalion ruled at Lycerea, in 4 
the neighbourheod of Parnaſfus, about the beginning of the reigns i 


of Cecrops, king of Athens, | 
EET Vas WW | - ſtory 


i 1 the tradition of the fall of our firſt parents, and the ſe- 


EUCALION was the ſon of Prometheus, and 


' i After the deereaſe of the waters, this illuſtrious pair 
conſulted the oracle of Themis in their diſtreſs. The 


ſhock'd at an advice, which her piety made her regard 
with horror: but Deucalion penetrating the myſtical. 


and laſted, according to Ari- 


4 


e and that the bones were only ſtones. 
hey immediately obey the oracle, and behold its ef- 


as ſoon as born. But his exactneſs in this point was at 
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ſtory and the Moſaic flood. The circumſtance of the 

ſtones (7) ſeems occaſioned by the ſame word bearing. 

two ſignifications; ſo that theſe ; myſterious ſtones are 

22 the children of ſuch as eſcaped the general inun- 
ation. N SO POE a YG ECaIEs 2 


: o 
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CATURN was the younger ſon: of Cælus and 
Terra, and married his ſiſter Veſta. Under the ar- 
ticle of Cælus, we have taken notice how he treated 
his father. We find a new proof of his ambition in his 
endeavouring, by the aſſiſtance of his mother, to ex- 
clude his elder brother Titan from the throne, in which 

he ſo far ſucceeded, that this prince was obliged to re- 
ſign his birtkright, on theſe terms, that Saturn ſhould- 
not bring up any male children, ſo that the ſucceſſion 
might devolve to the right male line agauin. 
| 1 it is ſaid, obſerved theſe conditions ſo faith- 
fully, that he devoured all the ſons he had by his wife, 


laſt fruſtrated by the artifice of Veſta.. Having brought 
forth the twins, Jupiter and Juno, ſhe preſented the 
latter to her huſband, and concealing the boy, ſent him 
to be nurſed on mount Ida in Crete, committing the. 
care of him to the Curetes and Corybantes, Saturn, 
however, getting ſome intelligence of the affair, de-- 
manded the child, in whoſe ſtead his wife gave him a 
ſtone ſwaddled up, which he ſwallowed. This ſtone. 
had the name of Ab-addir (or the potent father) and re- 
ceived divine honours. | . 
This fiction, of Satan's devouring his ſons, accord- 
ing to Mr. Le Clerc (8), was founded upon a cuſtom- 
which he had of baniſhing or confiniag his children, 
for fear. they ſhould one day rebel againſt. him. As to 
the ſtone which Saturn is ſaid to ſwallow, this is ano - 


a (7) The Phenician word Aben, or Eben, lignifies both a ſtone 
and a child; and the- Greek word Ax;, or Ackog, denotes either a- 
Kone or a people. (8) Remarks upon Heſiod. 1 
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= THE HEATHEN GOD'S; 1 
ier fiction, founded on the double meaning of the word 
1 ben, which ſignifies both a ſtone and a child, and 
neans no more than that Saturn was deceived by Rhea's- 
ubſtituting another child in the room of Jupiter. 
= Titan finding the mutual compact made between him 
and his brother thus violated, took arms to revenge the 
injury, and not, only defeated Saturn, but made him 
and his wife Veſta priſoners, whom he confined in Tar- 
tarus, a place fo dark and diſmal, that it afterwards be- 
came one of the appellations of the infernal regions. 
In the mean time Jupiter being grown up, raiſed an 
army in Crete for his father's deliverance, He alſo hired 
the Cecrops to aid him in his expedition; but on their 
W refuſal to join him after taking the money, he turned 
them into Apes. After this he marched againſt the 
'Fitans, and obtained a complete victory. The Eagle 
which appeared before the engagement, as an auſpicious 
omen, was ever after choſen to carry his thunder. From 
tte blood of the Titans, ſlain in the battle, proceeded 
ſerpents, ſcorpions, and all venomous reptiles. Having 
by this ſucceſs freed his parents, the young prince cauſed 
all the gods aſſembled, to renew their oath of fidelity to 
Saturn, on an altar, which on that account has been 
raiſed to a conſtellation in the heavens. Jupiter after 
this married Metis, daughter of Oceanus, who, it is 
| reported, gave Saturn a potion, which cauſed him to 
bring up Neptune and Pluto, with the reſt of the chil- 
dren he had formerly devoured (9). 1 | 
The merit of the ſon (as it often happens) only 
ſerved to increaſe the father's jealouſy, which received: 
new ſtrength from an ancient oracle or tradition, that 
he ſhould: be dethroned by one of his ſons. Jupiter 
therefore ſecretly informed of the meaſures taken to de- 
ſtroy him, ſuffered his ambition to get the aſcendant 
over his duty, and taking up arms, depoſed his father, 
whom, by the advice of Prometheus, he bound in wool- 
len fetters, and threw into Fartarus with Japetus his 
uncle. Here Suturn ſuffered the fame barbarous' pu- 
ent of caſtration. he had. inflicted on his father 
Klus. 1 7 5 5 
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(9) By this, Jupiter ſhould be the youngeſt ſon of Saturn. 
5 „ Macro- 
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 Macrobius ſearches into the reaſon why this god was 
bound with fetters of wool, and adds, Com the teſti- 
mony of Apolidorus, that he broke theſe cords once a 
year at the celebration of the Saturnalia (1). This he 
explains by ſaying, that this fable alluded to the corn, 
which being ſhut up in the earth, and detained by chains 
ſoft and eaſily broken, ſprung forth and annually ar- 
rived at maturity. The Abbe Banier ſays (2), that the 
_ Greeks looked upon the places ſituated to the eaſt as 
higher than thoſe that lay weſtward, and from hence 
concludes, that by Tartarus, or Hell, they only meant 
Spain. As to the caſtration of Saturn, Mr. Le Clerc 
conjectures (3), that it only means that Jupiter had 
corrupted his father's council, and prevailed upon the 
molt conſiderable perſons of his court to deſert him. 
The manner in which Saturn eſcaped from his priſon 
is not related, He fled to Italy, where he was.kindl 
; received by Janus, then king of that country, who aſ- 
| ſociated him in the government. From hence that part 
| of the world obtained the name of Saturnia Tellus, as 
| alſo that of Latium, from lateo, to lie hid, becauſe he 
| found a refuge here in his diſtreſs. On this account 
money was'Coined with a ſhip on one fide, to ſignify 


- his arrival, and a Janus with a double head on the 


other, to denote his ſharing the regal authority. 

The reign of Saturn was ſo mild and happy, that the 
pbets have given it the name of the Gol DEN AGE, and 
celebrated it with all the pomp and luxuriancy of ima- 


inſtructing the people in agriculture and tillage, ob- 
tained his name (5) of Saturn. The fickle which he 
uſed. in reaping being caſt into Sicily, gave that iſland 


gination (4). According to Varro, this deity, from his 


its ancient name of Drepanon, which in Greek ſignifies 


that inſtrument. 
The hiſtorians give 
turn. Diodorus repreſents him as a tyrannical, covet- 
ous, and cruel prince, who reigned over Italy and 


* 


r e es 
Banier's Mythology, vol. 2. 185. y 
Remarks upon Hehod. | oo win Ba boy 

e on this head under the ſucceeding 


(A) The reader will fee n 
| £5) From Satus, that js, ſawing or ſeed time. 


article. ö | 
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us a very different picture of Sa- 


Sicily, 
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Sicily, and enlarged his dominions by conqueſt : he 


adds, that he oppreſs'd his ſubjects by ſevere taxes, and 
kept them in awe by ſtrong garriſons, This account 
agrees very well with thoſe who make Saturn the firſt 
who inſtituted human ſacrifices, which probably gave 
riſe to the fable of his devouring his own children. 
Certain it is, that the Carthaginians (6) offered young 
children to this deity; and amongſt the Romans, his 
prieſts were cloath'd in red, and at his feſtivals gladiators 
were employed to kill each other. 
== The feaſts of this deity were celebrated with great 
= ſolemnity amongſt the Romans about the middle of De- 
cember. They were firſt inſtituted by Tullus Hoſtilius, 
though Livy dates them from the Fate of Mani 
lius and Sempronius. They laſted but one day till the 
time of Julius Cæſar, who ordered them to be protract- 
ed to three days; and in proceſs of time they were ex- 
tended to five. During theſe, all public buſineſs was. 
A the ſenate never aſſembled, no war could. 
be proclaimed, or offender executed. Mutual preſents 
of all kinds, (particularly wax lights) were ſent and re- 
ceived, ſervants wore the pileus or cap of liberty, and 
were waited on by their maſters at table. All which 
was deligned to ſhew the equality and happineſs of man- 
kind under the Golden ge. 
The Romans kept in the temple of Saturn the libri 
elephantini, or rolls, containing the names of-the Ro- 
man citizens, as alſo the public treaſure. This cuſtom. 
85 y borrowed from the Egyptians, who in the temple. 
of Sudee, or 'Chrone, depoſited their genealogies of fa- 
milies and the public money. $i tf. 
. Saturn, like the other heathen deities, had his amours. 
He fell in love with the nymph Phyllyra, the daughter 
| of Oceanus, and was by bis wife Rhea ſo near being 
S ſurpriſed in her company, that he was forced to af E 
fume the form of a horſe. This ſudden transformation 
. Selden in his treatiſe of the dyrian gode, ſpeaking of Mo- 
loch imagines from the cruelty of his ſacrifices, he was the ſame as. 
Saturn. In the reign of Tiberius, that prince crucified the prieſts of 
g -aturn for offering young infants at his.altars. This idea of Sa- 
turn's malignity is, perhaps, the reaſon why the planet, which bears 
this name, was thought ſo inauſpicious and unfriendly to mankind.” 
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rd . FABULOUS HISTORY. OF 135 
had ſuch an effect on his miſtreſs, that ſhe bore a crea-' 
ture whoſe upper part was like a man, and the reſt like 
a horſe. This ſon of Saturn became famous for his 
ſleilf in muſße and ſurgery, i 
A: modern author, M. La Pluche, has very juſtly ac- 
counted for this fabulous hiſtory of Saturn, which cer- 
_tainly derived its origin from Egypt. The annual meet- 
ing of the judges in that country wras notified by an 
image with a long beard, and a ſcythe in his hand. The 
firſt denoted the age and gravity of the magiſtrates, and 
the latter pointed out the ſeaſon of their i juſt 
before the firſt hay- making or harveſt. This figure they 
called by the names of Sudec (7), Chrone (8, Cniun 
(9), and Saterin (1); and in company with it, always 
expoſed another ſtatue repreſenting Iſis, with ſeveral: 
breaſts, and ſurrounded with the heads of animals, 
which they called Rhea (2), as theſe images continued 
_ expoſed till the beginning of the new ſolar year, or the 
return of the Oſiris (the Sun) ſo Saturn became regard- 
ed as the father of time. Upon other occaſions the 
Egyptians depicted him with eyes before and behind, 
ſome of them open, others aſleep; and with four wings, 
two ſhut and two expanded (3). The Greeks took 
theſe pictures in the literal ſenſe, and turned into fabu- 
loous hiſtory what was only allegori call. 


, . 


* «4 


Bochart, and ſome other learned antiquaries, con- 
ceived Saturn to be the ſame with Noah, and drew a 
parallel, in many inſtances, which ſeem to favour their 
opinion. 11 IST SEEM , "1 12 i J 7. 4173 r 211 | 

Saturn was uſually repreſented as an old man, bare- 
headed and bald, with all the marks of age and infirmity 
in his face. In his right hand they ſometimes placed 
à ſickle, or ſcythe, at others a key, and a ferpent biting 
its own tail, and circumflexed in his left. He ſome- 

(5) From Tſadic, or Sudec, rene, rale fü, 
| 8 the name given to Moſes on his de- 
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) From Keron, ſplendor, 
ſcent from the mount; hence the greek N es. 7 
:(9): From-Choen, a prieſt, is derived Keunah, or the ſacerdotal 
mee. TIT 8 FN . SS 6 oY i 
(i) Fro Wien plural i or the judges. 
(2) From Rahah, to feed, comes Rehea, or Rhea, a nurſe. 
[031 This figure. ſeems borrowed from the Cherubim of the He- 
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nes was pictured with fix wings, and feet of wool, to 
iew how inſenſibly and ſwiftly time paſſes, The ſcythe 
enoted his cutting down and impairing all things, and 
ie ſerpent the revolution of the year: Quod in ſeſe vol- 
tur annus. e | 0 


— i. 


=_ . Of the Goxpan AE. 
WTY\[FFICULT as it is, to reconcile the inconſiſt- 
2 | 8 encies between the poets and hiſtorians in the 
receding account of Saturn, yet the concurrent teſti- 
vony of the former in placing the Golden Age in his. 
imes, ſeems to determine the point in his favour; and 
o prove that he was a e e and friend to man- 
ind, ſince they enjoyed ſueh nee his admi- 
iſtration. We can never ſufficiently admire the maſ- 
ech deſcription given by Virgil of theſe halcyon days, 
ben peace and innocence adorned the. world, and. 
weetened all the bleſſings of untroubled life. Ovid. 
as yet heightened the deſcription with thoſe touches of 
magination peculiar to him. Amongſt the Greek poets, 
HNeſſod has touched this ſubject with that agreeable ſim- 
plicity which diſtinguiſhes all his writings. _ 
By the Golden Age might be figured out the bappi- 
neſs of the ae ſtate before the firſt and univerſal 
deluge, when the earth, remaining in the ſame poſition 
In which it was firſt created, flouriſhed with perpetual 
pring, and the air, always temperate and ſerene, was. 
either diſcompoſed by ſtorms, nor darkened by clouds. 
The reaſon of affixing this time to the reign of Saturn 
vas probably this: the Egyptians held the firſt annual. 
aſſembly of their judges in the month of February, and 
as the decifions of theſe ſages were always attended with. 
the higheſt equity, ſo the people regarded that ſeaſon 
s a time of general joy and happinels, rather as all 
ature with them was then in bloom, and the whole 
duntry looked like one enamelled garden or carpet. 
But after all it appears, that theſe halcyon times were 
but of a ſhort duration, ſince the character Plato, Py- 
gagoras, and others, give of this age, can only relate 
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amongſt the deities, that the giants 
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2 hat ſtate of perfect innocence which ended with the 1 5 


: 
dc. 


Of the Grants. 


HE giants were praduced (as has been already 
obſeryed) of the blood which flowed from the 


wound of Saturn, when caſtrated by his ſon Jupiter. 
Proud of their own ſtrength, and fired with a daring Wl 
ambition, they entered into an affociation to dethrone 


Jupiter; for which purpoſe they piled rocks on rocks, i 


In order to ſcale the ſkies. This engagement is diffe- 


rently related by authors, both as to the place where 
it happened, and the circumſtances which attended it; 
ſome writers laying the ſcene in Italy (4), others in 
Greece (5). It ſeems the father of the gods was ap- 
prized of the danger, as there was a prophetical rumour 
ſhould not be over- 

come, unleſs a mortal affifted in the war. For this 
reaſon Jove, by the advice of Pallas, called up Hercu- 
being affiſted by the reſt of the gods, gained a 
complete victory over the rebels, moſt of whom pe- 


riſhed in the conflict. Hercules firft ſlew Alcyon with 


an arrow, but he ſtill ſurvived and grew ftronger, till 
Minerva drew him out of the moon's orb, when he 
— This goddeſs alſo cut off the heads of Ence- 
ladus and Pallantes, and afterwards encountering Al- 
cyoneus at the Corinthian iſthmus, killed him in ſpite 


of his monſtrous bulk. Porphyris, about to raviſh Juno, 


fell by the hands of Jupiter and Hercules. Apollo and 


Hercules diſpatched Ephialtes, and Hercules ſtew Eu- 
rytus, by darting an oak at him. Clytius was ſlain by 


ecate, and Polybotes flying thro' the ſea, came to 


the iſle of Coos, where Neptune tearing off part of the 
land, hurled it at him, and formed the iſle of Niſyros. 
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In the Phlegrean plains, in Campania, near mount Veſuvius 
| F — fires, and hot mineral ſprings. 
4 85. Where they ſet mount Oſſa on Pelion, in order to aſcend the 
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= THE HEATHEN GODS. 21 
WE ſcrcury flew Hyppolitus, Gratian was vanquiſhed by 
Piana, and the Parcæ claimed their ſhare in the vic- 
Wory, by the deſtruction of Agryus and Thoan. Even 


ienus's aſs, by his opportune braying, contributed to 


ut the giants in confuſion, and complete their ruin. 
During this war, of which Ovid has left us a ſhort 
eccription, Pallas diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her wiſdom, 


truck a terror in the enemy, and Bacchus by his ac- 
Pivity and courage. Indeed their aſſiſtance was no more 
ban ſeaſonable; for when the giants firſt made their 
udacious attempt, the gods were fo aſtoniſhed, that 
hey fled into Egypt, where they concealed themſelves 

In various ſhapes. _ | | 


iffcult to ſubdue, was Typhon or Typhæus; whom, 
ben he had almoſt diſcomfited all the gods, Jupiter 
Durſcd to mount Caucauſus, where he wounded him 
Vith his thunder; but Typhon turning upon him, took 
im priſoner; and after cutting with his own ſickle the 


carried him into Cilicia, and impriſoned him in a cave, 
Wwhence he was delivered by Mercury, who reſtore 


Wcond engagement with Typhon, who flying into Sicil 
was erwhelined by mount Etna. 79 3 Fl Ys 
The giants are. repreſented by the poets as men of 
huge ſtature and horrible aſpect, their lower parts being 

of a ſerpentine form. But above all, Typhon, or Ty- 


WY liod has given him an hundred heads of dragons, ut- 
F tering dreadful ſounds, and having eyes that darted 
fire. He makes him, by Echidna, the father of the 


dog Orthus, or Cerberus, Hydra, Chimzra, Sphinx, 
the Nemæan lion, the Heſperian dragon, and of ſtorms 


and tempeſts. FTF 890 
Hiſtorians ſay, Typhæus was the brother of Oſiris, 
king of Egypt, who, in the abſence of this monarch, 
formed a conſpiracy to dethrone him at his return; for 
which end he invited him to a feaſt, at the concluſion 
of which, a cheſt of exquiſite workmanſhip was brought 


found 


ercules by his ſtrength, Pan by his trumpet, which 


But the moſt dreadful of theſe monſters, and the moſt 


eres of his hands and feet, threw him on his back, 


him to his former vigour. After this Jove had a ſe- 


phæus, is deſcribed in the moſt ſhocking manner: He- 


in, and offered to him who lying down in it ſhould be 
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22 FAB UL OUS: HISTORY OF = 
found to fit it beſt, Oſiris not diſtruſting the cont:i "of 


vance, had no ſooner got in but the lid was cloſed upoulil 
him, and the unhappy king thrown into the Nile. I! 


2 


>. his queen, to revenge the death of her beloved huſband 


raiſed an army, the command of which ſhe gave to hei 9 
Jon Orus, who, after vanquiſhing the uſurper, put hin 
to death. Hence the Egyptians, who deteſted his me. 


mory, painted him in their hieroglyphic characters ii 


4 


Moſaic hiſtory, which informs us how the earth wal 
afflicted with men of uncommon ftature and great 


1 5 From Reuach, the winds. 
(8) From 


of ſeaſons. | | 
| a Vs rom +: By Ephi, clouds; and Altah, darkneſs, i. e. 
dark gloomy clouds. 1 7 | 


ſo frightful a manner. The length and multiplicity offi 
his arms denoted his power; the ſerpents which formed 
his heads, ſignified his addreſs and cunning; the croco - 
dile ſcales which covered his body, Kat his cruelty 
and diffimulation ; and the flight of the gods into 
Egypt, ſhewed the precautions taken by the great men 
to Thelen themſelves from his fury and reſentment. MY 

Tt is eaſy in this ſtory of the giants to trace the 


wickedneſs. The tradition of the tower of Babel, and 
the defeat of that impious deſign, might naturally give 
riſe to the attempt. of theſe. monſters, to inſult the ſkies 
and make war on the gods. MET NL | 

But there. is another explication of this fable, which 
ſeems both more rational and curious. Amongſt the 
names of the giants we find thoſe of Briareus (6), 
Rcechus (7), Othus (8), Ephialtes (9), Prophyrion (1), 
Enceladus (2), and Mimas (3). Now the literal ſigni- 
fication of theſe leads us to the ſenſe of the allegory, 
which was deſigned to point out the fatal conſequences 
of the flood, and the conſiderable changes it introduced 


3 


44 0 4 


ah. 3 


(6) From Beri, any ; and Harcus, loſt,” to ſhew the tempe- 
rature of the air deſtioyed, Ea bes FL. „ OY 


x 


Ouitta, or Othus, the times, to typify the viciſſitude 


(1) From Phau, to break, comes Pharpher, to ſeparate. minutely; 
to denote the general diſſolution of the primeval ſyſtem. 

(2) From Enceled, violent ſprings or torrents. 
(3) From Maim, great and heavy rains. Now all theſe were 
phznomena new, and unknown before the flood, See La Pluche's 
of ine heavens; ol, 1. R. %... 
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eic regard to the face of nature. This is further con- 
med by their tradition, that their Oſiris vanquiſhed | 
e giants, and that Orus, his ſon, in particular, ſtopped | 
Nee purſuit of Rœchus, by appearing before him in the | 
rm of a lion. By which they meant, that that in- N 
WY uftrious people had no way of ſecuring themſelves 
ainſt the bad effects of the vernal winds, which 
rought on their annual innundation, but by exactly 
bſerving the ſun's entrance into Leo, and then Tetir- 
o to the high grounds, to wait the going off of the 
ters. | 

4 Tt may not be improper to add, that from the blood 
f the giants defeated by Jupiter, were produced ſer- 
WHents and all kinds of venomous creatures. 
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EHAE © x1 
Of Janvs, 


"HE connection between Saturn and Janus, ren- 
ders the account of the latter a proper ſupplement 
to the. hiſtory of the former. Writers vary as to the birth 
of this deity, ſome making him the ſon of Cælus and 
Hecate, others the offspring of Apollo, by Creuſa, 
daughter of Erictheus, king of Athens. Heſiod is ſilent 
about him in his Theogany, and indeed Janus was a god 
little known to the Greeks. According to Cato, he 
was a Scythian prince, who, at the head of a victorious 
army, ſubdued and depopulated Italy. But the moſt 
probable opinion is, that he was an Etrurian king, and 
one of the earlieſt monarchs of that country, which he 
governed with great wiſdom, according to the teſti- 
mony of Plutarch, who ſays, I hatever hewas, whether 
a king or a god, he was a great politician, who tempered 
the manners of bis ſubjects, and 1 them crvility, on 
which. account he was regarded as the god o peace, and 
never invoked during the time of war. The domans held 
e eee, oo ooo. > 
From Fabius Pictor, one of the-oldeſt Roman hiſto- 
rians, we learn, that the ancient Tuſcans were firſt 
taught by this. good king to improve the vine, to ſow 
] » 6 * e e corn, 


— 


24 FABULOUS'HISTORY: OF 
corn, and to make bread; and that he firſt raiſed ten 
Ples and altars to the gods, who were before worſnipp 
in groves, We have already mentioned Saturn as th 
introducer of theſe arts into Italy, where Janus aſl 
eiated him inte a ſhare of his power. Some ſay he w 
married to the youngeſt Veſta, the goddeſs of fire; othen 
make his wife the goddeſs Carna, or Carma (4). "= 
It is certain that he early obtained divine honours 3 
Rome, where Numa Pompilius inſtituted an annu 
- Feſtival to him in January, which was celebrated wi!“ 
manly exerciſes. Romulus and Tatius had before e. 
; Aae him a temple, upon occaſion of the union of tie 
Romans with the Sabines. Numa ordained it ſhouli? 
be opened in time of war, and ſhut in time of peace (5 
which happened but thrice for ſeveral centuries. 1. l 
the reign of Numa. 2. In the conſulate of Attiliu 
Balbus, and Manlius Torquatus; and, 3. By Auguſtu'* 
Cs after the death of Anthony, and reduction of 
5 anus was the god who preſided over all new under. 
_ takings. Hence in all ſacrifices the firſt libations oi 
wine and wheat were offered to him, as likewiſe all 
prayers were prefaced with a ſhort addreſs to him. Th“ 
[peculiar offerings at his feſtival were cakes of new meal 
and ſalt, with new wine and frankincenſe (6). Then 
all artificers and tradeſmen began their works, and the 
Roman conſuls for the new year ſolemnly entered on 
their office. All quarrels. were laid aſide, mutual pre. 
ſents were made, and the day concluded with joy and 
Janus was repreſented with two faces, and cal led 
Bifrons, Byceps, and i derer as forming another 
image of himſelf on the diſk of the moon, and looking 
to the paſt and approaching year; with keys, as open- 
ing and ſhutting up the day (7). He is faid to have 
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(4) Carna, or Carma, was a goddeſs who ped cmce the vital 
parts, and occaſioned a healthy conſtitution of body. © 
8 8 Hence Janus took the names of Patuleius and Cluſius. 3 
6) Tooke contradicts Ovid, and n to prove, that the Wa 
_ -ancients did not uſe this gum in their ſacrifices ; but the paſſage of Wl 
1 e only — 5 it was 8 in the time of the Trojan 2 
) N utriuſque januæ cœlaſtis potentem; qui exoriens aper. 
Aim, occidens claudat. Macrob. KN n i 
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= THE/HEATHEN GODS. „ 
aulated the months, the firſt of which is diſtinguiſhed 
his name, as the firſt day of every month was alſo 

BE cred to him. He was therefore ſeated in the center of 
eve altars; and had on his hands figures to the a: 
ount of days in the year. Sometimes his image had 

our faces, to expreſs the four ſeaſons of the year over 


== Tho' Janus be properly a Roman deity, yet it is 

Wmongſt the Egyptians we muſt ſeek for the true ex- 
lanation of his hiſtory. That nation repreſented the 
Wpening of their ſolar year by an image, with a key in 
es hand, and two faces, one old, and: the other young, 

o typify or mark the old and new Wer. King Picus, 
ith a hawk's head, who is uſually drawn near Janus, 
eaves no doubt but that the ſymbol of this deity was 
orrowed from that people. The reader, after putting 
il this together, will reaſonably conclude, that by this 
guire could only be intended the ſun, the great ruler 
„„ nels 
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Df the Elder VESTHTa, or CYBELE, the Wife of | 
CJ EN: 5 cd 505: 365 0 5 
LA neceſſary, in claſſing the Heathen divi- 
- niffes, to diſtinguiſh between this goddeſs, who is 
alſo.called Rhea and Ops, from another Veſta, their 
daughter, becauſe the poets have been faulty in con- 
founding them, and aſcribing the attributes and actions 
Z ⁵ Ein ooo ind Ko 
The elder Veſta, * commonly called Eftia by the 
rreeks, was the daughter of Gz1us and Terra, and 
married to her brother Saturn, to whom ſhe bore a nu- 
merous offspring, She had a multiplicity. of names be- 
ſides, of which the principal. were Cybele, Magna 
Mater, or the great mother of the gods; and Bona Dea, 
or the good goddeſs, &c. under d {ACriBces.:-., 
Veſta is generally repreſented upon ancient coins ſit-. 
ting, tho” ſometimes ſtanding, with a lighted torch in 
one hand, and a ſphere in the other © © 
: 11 4 | a : Under 
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be expelled till they ſent for the Idœman mother to Rome. 
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Under the character of Cybele ſhe makes a mot 
magnificent appearance, being ſeated on a lofty chariot 
drawn by lions, crowned with towers, and having 2 
way extended in her hac f, 
Some indeed make the * Cybele a different 

rſon from Veſta : they ſay ſhe was the daughter cf 

ones, an ancient king of Phrygia and Dyndima, 
and that her mother, for | Fay reaſons, expoſcd her on 
mount Cybelus, where ſhe was nouriſhed by lions, 
Her parents afterwards owned her, and ſhe fell in love 
with Atys, by whom conceiving, her father cauſed her 
beaſts; Cybele upon this ran mad, and filled the woods 
with her lamentations. Soon after a plague and famine 
"ay ing waſte the country, the oracle was conſulted, who mn 
adviſed them to bury Atys with great pomp, and to 
_ worſhip Cybele as a goddeſs. Accordingly they erected 
'a.temple to her honour at Peſſinus, and placed lions 
at * feet, to denote her being educated by. theſe ani- 
Ovid relates the ſtory a little more in the marvellous 
way: Atys was a boy ſo called by Cybele, whom ſhe 
appointed to preſide in her rites, enjoining him invio- Wi 
late chaſtity; but the youth happening to forget his 
vow, in. reſentment the goddeſs deprived him of his 
| ſenſes; but at laſt, pitying his miſery, ſhe turned him 
into a pine-tree, which, as well as the box, was held WW 
ſacred to her. The animal commonly ſacrificed to Cy- Wl 
bele was the ſow, on account of its fecundity, Mi 
The prieſts of this deity were the Corybantes, Cu- 
retes; dei, Dactyli, and Telchines, who. in their 
myſtical rites made great uſe of cymbals and other in- 
ſtruments of braſs, attended with extravagant cries 
and howlings. They ſacrificed fitting on the earth, 
And offered only the hearts of the victim. 


> „ 


The goddeſs Cybele was unknown to the Romans 


till the time of Hannibal, When conſulting the Sybilline 
Hracles, they found that formidable enemy could not 


Attalus, then king of Phrygia, at the requeſt of their 
embaſſadors, ſent her ſtatue, Which was of ſtone. But 
the veſſel which carried it arriving in the Tyber, was 
5 %% 
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iraculouſly ſtopped, till Claudia, one of the Veſtal- 

irgins, drew it aſhore with her irdle. | 

= This Veſta, to whom the living flame was facred, is 
Ine ſame with the Egyptian Iſis, and repreſented the 
ure ether, incloſing, en and pervading all 

nings. Their expreſſings and attributes are alike. She 
aas conſidered as the caufe of generation and motion, 
ne parent of all the luminaries, and is confounded with 
ature and the world. She obtained the name of Eftia, 
s being the life or eſſence of all things (8)... 
== As to the prieſts of Cybele, the Corybantes, Curetes, 


c. they are of the ſame original. Crete was a colony 
Pf the Egyptians, conſiſting of three claſſes of people. 
. The Corybantes or prieſts (9). 2. The Curetes (1), 
or huſbandmen, and inhabitants of towns. 3. The 
actyli (2), or artificers and labouring poor. All 
which names are of Egyptian derivation... ,. .:-. 
=. Cybele was honoured at Rome by the title of Bona 
ea, or good goddeſs. But this devotion was only paid 
FIR 2 the matrons, and the rites were celebrated in ſo 
ecret a manner, that it was no leſs than death for any 
man to be preſent at the aſſembly (3). Whence they 
eere called Operto ria oy 
Te Roman farmers and ſhepherds d Cybele 
or e Veſta, by the title of Magna Pales, or the goddeſs 
of cattle and paſture. Her feſtival was in April, at 
hich time they purified their flocks and herds with 
the fumes of roſemary, laure), and ſulphur, offered ſa- 
Crifices of milk and millet cakes, and concludcd the ce- 
Wremony by dancing round ſtraw fires.. Theſe annual 
Wcaſts were called Palilia, and were the ſame with the 
ehe Sede of the Greeks, and probably of Phænician 
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Wor Egyptian original. 
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(3) Plato in Cratylo. INES 

(9): From Corban, a ſacrifice or oblation. 5 
= (2) From Keret, a city or town, comes the plural Keretim, to 
Wſionify tbe inhabitants. 8 | 3 oj 
) From dac, poor; and 1 or tyl, a migration: hence our ul- 
ima Thule, The Greeks for the ſame reaſon call the fingers Dac- 
u, becauſe they are the inſtruments of labour. 
W (3) So we learn from Tibullus, eclogue VI. 
Sacra bone maribus non adeunda deæ. 


. mp St 
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The great feſtival of Cybele, called Megaleſia, was 

2 celebrated in April, and laſted eight days at 
ome. a | DE FO ind Woe” 


„ 


r. . 
e VISTA the. younger... 
SC ws fre fire is the offspring of ther. 

Hence we have another Veſta, ſaid to be the 
daughter of the other, by Saturn, or Time, and the 
ſiſter of Ceres, Juno, Pluto, Neptune, and Jupiter. 
She was ſo fond of a ſingle life, that when her brother 
Jupiter aſcended the throne, and offered to grant what- 

ever ſhe aſked, ſhe deſired caly the preſervation of her 
_ virginity, and that ſhe might have the firſt oblation in 
all ſacrifices (4), which ſhe obtained. According to 
Lactantius, the chaſtity of Veſta is meant to expreſs 
the nature of fire, which is incapable of mixture, pro- 
ducing nothing, but converting all things into itſelf. 
Numa Pompilius, the great founder of religion a- 
mong the Romans, is faid firſt to have reſtored the an- 
cient rites and worſhip of this goddeſs, to whom he 
erected a circular temple, which, in ſucceeding ages, 
was much embelliſhed. He alſo appointed four prieſt- 
eſſes to be choſen out of the nobleſt families in ne, 
and of ſpotleſs character, whoſe office was to attend 
the ſacred fire kept continually burning near her altar, 
Theſe: Veſtal-Virgins continued in their charge for 
thirty years, and had very great privileges annexed to 
their dignity. This fire was annually renewed, with 
great ceremony, from the rays of the fun, on the ka- 
Jends of March. It was preſerved in earthen pots ſuſ- 
pended in the air, and eſteemed fo ſacred, that if by 
any misfortune it became extinguiſhed (as happened 
once) a ceſſation enſued from all buſineſs, till they had 
expiated the prodigy. If this accident appeared to be 
_owing to the neglect of the Veſtals, they were ſeverely 
vunithed ; and if they violated their vow of chaſtity, 


o 


they were interred alive. 


— 


(4) It is a queſtion if this privilege did not rather belong to the 
elder Veſta, in common with Janus. * 8 & 
4 - F | . — 6.4 8 


Which we learn in Ovid (5). Yet, as ſhe was the 
auardian of houſes or heaths, her image was uſually 
placed in the porch or entry, and daily ſacrifice offered 
her (6). | L | 

= Tt is certain nothing could be a ſtronger or more lively 
= ſymbol of the Supreme Being, than fire. Accordingly 
= we find this emblem in early uſe throughout all the eat. 


ter, Who, in the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes, reduced the 
worſhip of it to a certain plan. The e of the 
Greeks were perpetual and holy fires. We find /Eneas 
bringing with him to Italy his Penates (or houſhold 
8255 the Palladium and the ſacied fire. The Veſta of 
the Etrurians, Sabines, and Romans, was the ſame. 


* — 


CHAP. XV. 
BL Of Juyrren. 


Ty 9 come now to the great king, or maſter of the 

gods. This deity was the fon of Saturn, and 
Rhea, or Veſta, at leaſt this is that Jupiter, to whom 
the actions of all the others were chiefly aſcribed. For 
there were ſo many princes called by his name, that 
it ſeems to have been a common appellation in early 
times for a powerful or victorious prince (7). The 
moſt conſiderable of theſe was 8 the Cretan Jove 


above-mentioned, of whoſe education we have very va- 


as the : : * 


* 


(5) His words are theſe: N . 
 Effgiem mullam Veſla nec ignis habet. Faſti, lib. VI. 
No image Veſta's ſemblance can expreſs, CE 
Fire is too ſubtile to admit of dreſs. | 
(6) Hence the word veſtibulum, for a porch or en 


try; and the 


common word Ex, to ſignify chimnies im altars. | 
. (7) Varro reckoned up 300 Jupiters, and each nation ſcems to 
have had one peculiar toutſfelf.— | | 


Romans called their round tables veſtæ, as the Greeks uſed the 


HE HEATHEN GODS. 2% 
As Veſta was the goddeſs of fire, the Romans had | 
no images in her temple to repreſent her, the reaſon of 


The Perſians held it in veneration long before Zoroaſ- 


$6.5 | rious 
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30 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
rious accounts, as well as the place of his birth, 
The Meſſenians pretended to ſhew in the neighbour- 
hood of their city a fountain called Clepſydra, where 
Jupiter was educated by the nymphs Ithome and Neda, 
others ſay he was born at Thebes in Bœotia; but the 
moſt general and received opinion is, that he was 
brought up near mount Ida in Crete. Virgil tells us 
he was fed by the bees, -out of gratitude for which he 
changed them from an iron to a golden colour. Some 
ſay his nurſes were Amalthoea and Meliſſa, daughters 
of Meliſſeus king of Crete, who gave him goats milk 
and honey; others, that Amalthœa was the name of 
the goat that nurſed him, whoſe horn he preſented to 
thoſe princeſſes with this privilege annexed, that who- 
ever poſſeſſed it ſhould immediately have whatever they 
deſired; whence it came to be called the horn of plenty. 
After this the goat dying, Jupiter placed her amongit 
the ſtars, and by the advice of Themis covered his ſhield 
with her ſkin to ſtrike terror in the giants, whence it 
obtained the name of Ægis. According to others, he 
and his ſiſter Juno ſucked the breaſts of fortune. Some 
alledge his mother Veſta ſuckled him; ſome, that he 
was fed by wild pigeons, who brought him ambroſia 

from Oceanus, and by an eagle, who carried nectar in 
his beak from a ſteep rock; in. recompence of which 
" ſervices, he made the former the foretellers of winter 
and ſummer, and gave the latter the reward of immor- 
tality, and the office of bearing his thunder. In ſhort 
the nymphs and the bears claim a ſhare in the honour 

pf his education, nor is it yet decided which has the 

| beſt title to it. | + . ; : . | " BAS 

| Let us now come to the actions of Jupiter. The 
firſt, and indeed the moſt memorable of his exploits, 
was his expedition againſt the Titans, for his father's 
deliverance and reſtoration, - of which we have already 
ſpoken under the article of Saturn. After this he de- 
throned his father, and having poſſeſſed himſelf of his 
throne, was acknowledged by all the gods in quality of 
their ſupreme, Apollo, himſelf, crowned with laurel, 
and robed with purple, condeſcended to ſing his praiſes 
to his lyre. Hercules, in order to perpetuate the me- 
mory of his triumphs, inſtituted the olympic amr, 
| 7 2 where 
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HE H EAT HEN GODS. 31 
J here it is ſaid that Phcebus carried off the firſt prize, 
Sy overcoming Mercury at the race. After this, Jupiter 
Peing fully ſettled, divided his dominions with his bro- 

Whers Neptune and Pluto, as will be ſhewn in the ſequel, 


mankind, Jove deſcended to the earth, and arriving at 
Hoe palace of this monarch, king of Arcadia, declared 
ho he was, on which the people prepared ſacrifices, 
ad the other honours due to him. But Lycaon, both 
=mpious and incredulous, killed one of his domeſtics; 
nd ſerved up the fleſh drefled at the entertainment he 
pave the god, who deteſting ſuch horrid inhumanity, 
immediately conſumed the palace with lightening, and 
turned the barbarian into a wolf. Ovid has related this 
titory with his uſual art. e e 55 
But as ambition, when arrived at the height of its 
wiſhes, ſeldom ſtrictly adheres to the rules of modera- 
tion, ſo the air of a court is always in a peculiar man- 
ner fatal to virtue. If any monarch deſerved the eha- 
racter of encouraging gallantry: by his example, it was 
eertainly Jupiter, whoſe amours are as numberleſs as 
W the metamorphoſes he aſſumed to accompliſh them, and 


P 


poets and painters, both ancient and modern. 7 
= Jupiter had ſeveral wives: Metis, or Prudence, his 
= ficit, he is ſaid to have devoured, when big with child, 
by which himſelf becoming pregnant, Minerva iſſued 
out of his head adult and completely armed. His ſe- 
= cond was Themis, or Juſtice, by whom he had the 
Hours, meaning regulation of time ; Eunomia, or good 
We order ; Diche, or law; Eirene, or 2-6 and the Deſti- 
Wy nies. He alſo married Juno, his fiſter, whom it is re- 


: f have afforded an extenſive field of deſcription to the 
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Vulcan, By Eurynome, he had the three Graces; by 


 Ceeded ſo far as to make the virgin violate her vow. 
with her patroneſs, the incenſed deity not only diſgraced 


paſſion to her puniſhment and ſufferings, raiſed her to 


laſgians in tillage and the ſocial arts, they from him took 
his divine father, allotted alſo, (2) a ſeat in the ſkies. 


ſome time or other aſſume to gratify his deſires. Under Wl 


be corrupted Leda, the ſpouſe of Tyndaris, king of 


Carried off Europa, the daughter of Agenor, king of 
Phenieia, into Crete, where he enjoyed her. In the 
ſhape of an eagle he ſurpriſed Aſteria, the daughter of 
Ceæœus, and bore her away in his talons in ſpite of her 
modeſty. Aided by the fame diſguiſe, he ſeized the 
beauteous Ganymede, ſon of Tros, as he was hunting 
on mount Ida, and raiſed him to the joint functions of 


who by his unlimited power made all nature ſubſervient 
to his purpoſes. Of this we have a remarkable inſtance 
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ported he deceived under the form of a cuckoo, who 
to ſhun the violence of a ſtorm, fled for ſhelter to hei 
lap (8). She bore to him Hebe, Mars, Lucina, and 
Ceres, Proferpine; Mnemoſyne, the nine Muſes; by 
Latona, Apollo and Diana; by Maia, Mercury. 
, Of his intrigues we have a pretty curious detail, 
One of his firſt miſtreſſes was Caliſto, the daughter of 
Lycaon, one of the nymphs of Diana. To deceive her, 
he aſſumed the form of the goddeſs of chaſtity, and ſuc- 


But her diſgrace being revealed, as ſhe was 'bathing i 
her, but (9) turned her into a bear. Jove, in com- 


a conſtellation in the heavens (1). Caliſto, however, ll 
left a ſon called Ar cas, who having inſtructed the Pe- 


the name of Arcadians, and after his death he was by A 
Fhere is ſcarce any form which Jupiter did not at 1 
the figure of a ſatyr he violated Antiope, the wife of 
Lyeus, king of Thebes, by whom he had two ſons, 


Zethus and Amphion. In the. reſemblance of a ſwan 


Laconia. Under the appearance of a white bull he 


his cupbearer and catamite. DE 5 
It was indeed difficult to eſcape the purſuits of a god, BW 


— — 


(8) At a mountain near Corinth, hence called Coceyx. 

(9) Some ſay it was Juno turned her into that animal, 

1.1) Called Urte Major by the Latins, and Helice by the Greeks. 
8 ) The Urſa Minor of the Latins, and Cynoſura of the * 
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Ws 
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==: Danae, whoſe father, Acriſius, jealous of her con- 
act, had ſecured her in a brazen tower; but Jupiter 
eeſcending in a golden ſhower, found means to elude 
l the vigilance of her keepers. He inflamed gina, 
ne daughter of ÆEſopus, king of Bœotia, in the ſimi- 
Nitude of a lambent fire, and then carried her from 
pidaurus to a deſert iſle called Oenope, to which ſhe 
Brave her own name (3). Clytoris, a fair virgin of 
heſſaly, he debauched in the ſhape of an ant; but to 
corrupt Alcmena, the wife of Amphytrion, he was 
obliged to aſſume the form of her huſband, under which 
ne fair one deceived, innocently yielded to his deſires. 
By Thalia he had two ſons, called the Pallaci; and 


wo by Protogenia, viz. ÆEthlius, the father of Endy- i 
nion, and Epaphus, the founder of Memphis in E- | 
ypt, and father of Lybia, who gave her name to the 
continent of Africk. Electra bore him Dardanus, Lao- i 


amia, Sarpedon and Argus, Jodama, Deucalion, wittr 
vany others too tedious to enumerate, tho' mentioned 
y the poets. 6 5 
= I is very evident that moſt, if not all the ſtories re- 
9 wh bg the amours of the gods, were invented by their 
eeſpective prieſts, to cover their corruption or de- 
bauchery. Of which this of Danae ſeems at leaſt a 
palpable inſtance, and may ſerve to give ſome idea of 
he reſt ; Acriſius was informed by an oracle, that his 
randſon would one day deprive him of his crown and 
ife; on which he ſhut up his daughter Danae in a 
brazen tower of the temple of Apollo at Delphos, the 
Wprieſts of which oracle probably gave him this informa» 
tion, with no other view than to forward their ſcheme, _ 
which tended to gratify the luſt of Præteus, the king's 
brother, who being let thro' the roof, pretending to be 
Jupiter, and throwing large quantities of gold amongſt 
her domeſtics, obtained his wiſhes  _ . 
= Iwo particular adventures of his are too remarkable 
o be paſſed in ſilence. He had deluded by his arts Se- 
Wnele, daughter of Cadmus, king of Thebes, who 
; broyed with child. Juno hearing of it, and intent on 
enge, under the diſguiſe of Beroe, nurſe to the prin- 


mn... 


= (2) The ile of Egina, in the Archipelago. 
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F the ſame majeſty with which he embraced Juno. 


| fair-one, unable to bear the dazzling effulgence, pe- 


Jupiter next fell enamoured with Io, the daughter of 


foreſt; but the nymph flying his embraces, he involved 


a white heifer. Juno, pleaſed with the beauty of the 


her in charge to Argus, who had a hundred eyes, two 


- monſter itill purſuing her, was repelled by the 


tian mythology. - 


ceus, or rod, and then cut off his head. Juno, in re- 


rage againſt Io, ſent the furies to purſue her wherever 
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ceſs, was admitted to her preſence, and artfully inſi- 
nuating to her that ſhe might not be deceived in her 


lover, the adviſed her, the next time he viſited her, to 
requeſt, as a proof of his love, that ſhe. might ſee him 


upiter granted, not without reluctance, a fayour he 
new would be ſo fatal to his miſtreſs. The unhappy 
Tiſhed in the flames, and with her, her offspring muſt 
haye done ſo too, if the god had not taken it out, and 
incloſed it in his thigh, where it lay the full time, when 
it came into the world, and was named Bacchus. 


Inachus, and, as ſome ſay, the prieſteſs of Juno; hav- 
ing one day met this virgin returning from her father's 
grotto, he endeavoured to ſeduce her to an adjacent 


her in ſo thick a miſt, that ſhe loſt her way, fo that he 
eaſily overtook and enjoyed her. Juno, whoſe jealouſy BW 
always kept her watchful, miſſing her--huſband, and 
perceiving a thick darkneſs on the earth, deſcended, 
diſpelled the cloud, and had certainly diſcovered the 
intrigue, had not Jupiter ſuddenly transformed Io into 


animal, begged her, and to allay her jealouſy, he was 
obliged to yield her up. The goddeſs immediately gave 


of which only ſlept at a time. Her love, pitjing the 
miſery of Io in ſo ſtrit a confinement, ſent Mercury 
down diſguiſed like a ſhepherd, who with his flute 
charmed Argus to fleep, ſealed his eyes with his cadu- 


gard to his memory, placed. his eyes in the tail of the 
peacock, a bird ſacred to her, and then turning her 


the went (6); fo that the wretched fugitive, weary of : 


(66) Dr. King relates this ftory a little differently, Io purſued 
by Tiſiphone (one of the furies) fell into the ſea, and was carried 
firſt to Thracian Boſphorus, and thence into E Pt, where the 
| N e. After this 
ſhe was deified by Jupiter, and appointed to preſide over winds 
and navigation. It is eaſy to fee this agrees better with the Egyp* 


ſhe 
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, implored Jove to end her miſery. Accordingly | 


Sc god intreats his ſpouſe to ſhew er compaſſion, 
Wearing by Styx never to give her further cauſe of 
louſy. Juno on this becomes appeaſed, and Io being 


che name of Iſis. 1 g 
= The fable of To and Argus is certainly of Egyptian 
cc, and the true mythology is this: the art of weava 
Ds, firſt invented in Egypt, was by the colonies of 
at nation carried to Greece and Cholchis, where it 
Jas practiſed with this difference, that the ſeaſons for 
Working were varied in each country according to the 
Wature of the climate. The months of Eebruary, 
larch, April, and May, they employed in Egypt, in 
Wultivating their lands; whereas tfieſe being winter 

onths with the Grecians, they kept the looms buſy. 
ow the Iſis, which pointed out the neomeniæ, or 
onthly feſtivals in Egypt, was always attended with 
= hors, or _ expreſſive of the labour peculiar to 
ee ſeaſon. I hus the Horus of the waving months was 
WT little figure ſtuck over with eyes, to denote the many 
Wehts neceſfary for working by night. This image was 
Walled Argos (7), to ſignify his intention. Now the 
Wecrnal Iſis being depicted the head of a heifer, to ex- 
plify the fertſſity and pleaſantneſs of Egypt, on the 
n's entrance into Taurus, at the approach of winter 
e quitted this form, and fo was ſaid to be taken into 


W'vered by the hors, repreſenting Anubis (or Mercury), 
Hat is the rifing of the dog-ſtar. The taking theſe ſym-- 
6 11g repreſentations in a literal ſenſe, gave rife to the 
BR i CEE ear be geen 
Iltis no wonder if the number of Jupiter's: gallan- 
ies made him the ſubject of deteſtation among the pri- 


— tt. — tes 
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Porrowed their Egyor, opus, or a work. Hence the ifte of Amor- 
$05; one of the 


it planted from Egypt: ATTY 


(ored to her former ſhape, is worſhipped in Egypt 


Wuſtody of Argos, from whom ſhe was next ſeaſon de- 


ment, 


; nitive Chriſtians, as well as the ridicule of the wiſer - 
ongſt the Heathens. Tertullian obſerves with judg- 


(7) From argoth, or argos, weaver's work; whence the Greeks 


| ; gean iſles, derives its naine from Am, mother, 
gin, weavers, or the mother or colony of weavers, being. 
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36 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
ment, That it was no way ſtrange to ſee all ranks fo d. 
 bauched, when they were encouraged in the maſt infamul 
crimes by the example of thaſe they worſhipped, and fru 
whom they were to expect rewards and puniſhments. Lu 
lan, in his dialogues, introduces Momus pleaſant 
| rallying Jove with 0 to his amorous metamorphd 
_ ſes: I have often trembled for you (ſays he) af when 5 
appeared like a bull, they ſhould have carried you to i 
thambles, or clapped you in the plough ; had a golaſmiſi 
catched you when you viſited Danae, he would have melt 
down pour godſhip in his crucible; or when you court 
Leda like a ſwan, what if her father had put you on 8 
. 9 15 

Jupiter had a multiplicity of names, either from th 
places where he was worſhipped, or the attributes a 
eribed to him: He had the epithets of Xenius, or H 
hoſpitable; Elicious, on account of his goodneſs an 
clemency ; and Dodonæus, on account of the oraculai 
grove at Dodona, conſecrated to him, and famous thro 
Amongſt the Romans he had the appellations of Or 
timus Maximus, on account of his beneficence ani 
power; Almus, from his cheriſhing all things; Stab 
litor, from his 1 the world; Opitulator, fron 
his helping the diſtreſſed; Stator, from his ſuſpending 
the flight of the Romans at the prayer of Romulus; 
and Prædator, on account of part of the plunder being 
ſacred to him in all victories. From the temple at th 
Capitol, on the Tarpeian rock, he was called Capitol 
linus and Tarpeius. When a Roman king. or gener 
| ſlew an enemy of the fame quality, the ſpoils were of 
fered to him by the name of Feretrius. | 
The reign of Jupiter having not been ſo agreeabl: 
to his ſubjects as that of Saturn, gave, occaſion to th 
notion of the SILVER AGE; of which is, meant an ag 
inferior in happineſs to that which preceded,. tho' ſu 
perior to thoſe which followed. | ' — 
This Father of Gods and Men is commonly figured a 
a majeſtic man with a beard, enthrened. In his i 
hand he holds a victory, and in his right hand graſps tit 
thunder. At his feet an eagle with his wings diſplayed. 
The Greeks called him Za, and Aiz, as he ule . 
8 | 1 
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life (8), the Romans, Jupiter, i. e. juvans pater, the 
aſſilting father. 

The heathens had amongſt theirdeities different repre- 

ſentatives of the ſame thing. What Veſta, or the Idæ- 

an mother, was to the Phrygians, and Iſis to the Egyp- 

tians; the ſame was Jupiterto the Greeks and Romans, 
oy reat ſymbol of Ether. So the author of the life 

| omer, ſu uppoſed to be the elder Lays of Hali- 

1 Suns and the 14h himſelf ( 9). 80 Ennius, as 

quoted by Cicero (1 | 

Lo the bright Heav' u, which all abs as Fove ! 

| and a (2). 

Les the ſublime ex anſe, 

The boundleſs iber, which enfolds this ball 
That hold fo r Jove, the God ſupreme ver all! 


To conclude with the words of Orpheus; Fave i is ompi- 
potent, be is the firft and the laſt; the head and the middle; 
the giver of all 25 "go the foundation of the earth and Har- 
ry 8 he is both male 25 female, and immortal. Ju- 
127 is the Jource of e * and the Hiri of all 

ings. | 


J tor 
: 6 00 Joh. ©; 
4 the ſiſter and conſort of Jupiter, was on kar 


— ** 


account ſtiled the queen of heaven, and indeed we find 
r in the poets ſupporting that dignity with an TOR 
and pride ſuitable to the rank the bore. 


_ 


(8) Plat in Eratylo. 


0 Zed d d Rui, ro rg 3 Tv O *. es mz 115 
Zels * 2 8 gero 0 25 41 te cb veQenow. 
Opuſc. Mytholog. p. 326 E 3 327. 


9 K hoe fublime edn, quem invocant omnes Jorem . 
des ſublime ſuſum, immoderatum ethera, | Seb 
"247 tenero lorram circumjectu amplectitur, 
ue * habeto divum; hunc perhibeto Jovem, 
Cicero 0 Nat, Deorum, 1 


T hough . 
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Though the poetical hiſtorians agree ſhe came into the 


world at a birth with her huſband, yet they differ as to 
the place, ſome placing her nativity at Argos, others at 
Samos near the river Imbraſus. Some ſay ſhe was nurſ- 
ed by Eubza, Porſymna, and Aræa, daughters of the ri- 


ver Aſterion; others by the Nymphs of the ocean. Otes, 


an antient poet, tells us ſhe was educated by the Horœ 


or Hours: and Homer aſſigns this poſt to Oceanus and 


Tethys themſelves. 


Itis faid that this goddeſs, by bathing annually in the 


0 


fountain of Canatho near Argos, renewed her virginity. 


The places where ſhe was principally honoured were 
Sparta, Mycene, and Argos. At this place the ſacrifice 


offered to her conſiſted of ioo oxen. 


Juno in a peculiar manner preſided oyer marriage and 
child- birth; on the firſt occaſion, in ſacrificing to her, the 
gall of the victim was always thrown behind the altar, 
to denote no ſpleen ſhould ſubſiſt between married per- 
ſons. Women were peculiarly thought to be under her 
protection, of whom every one had her Juno, as every 
man had his guardian genius. Numa ordered, that if any 


unchaſte woman ſhould approach her temple, ſhe ſhould 
offer a female lamb to expiate her offence, _ 102 
The Lacedemonians ſtyled her /Egophaga, from the 
t 


at which Hercules ſacrificed to her. is ſhe was 


[ called Hoploſmia, her ſtatue being compleatly armed. 


At Corinth ſhe was termed Buncea, from Buno, who 


0, 


erected a temple to her there. She had another at Eu- 
bæa, to which the emperor Adrian preſented a magnifi- 


cent offering, conſiſting of a crown of gold, and a pur- 
_ - ple mantle embroidered with the marriage of Hercules 
and Hebe in ſilver, and a large peacock whoſe body was 


gold, and his tail compoſed of precious ſtones reſembling, 
the natural colours. | 


Amongſt the Romans, who held her in high venera- 
tion, ſhe had a multiplicity of names. The chief were 
Lucina, from her firſt ſhewing the light to infants; 
Pronuba, becauſe no marriage was lawful without pre- 


viouſly invoking her ; Socigena and Juga from her in- 


troducing the conjugal yoke, and promoting matrimo- 
nial union, Domiduca on account of her bringing 


home 


1 | 
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THE HEATHEN GODS. z 
ome the bride; Unxia from the anointing the door poſts 
t the ceremony. Cinxia from her unlooling the virgin- 
zone, or girdle; Perfecta, becauſe marriage conpletes 5 
the ſexes; Opigena and Obſtetrix from the aſſiſting wo- 
en in labour; Populoſa, becauſe procreation peoples 
he world; and Sofpita from her preſerving the female 
ſex, She was alſo named Quiritis or Curitis, from a 
{pear repreſented in her ſtatues and medals; Kalendaris, 
becauſe of the ſacrifices offered her the firſt day of every 
month; and Moneta from her being regarded as the god- 
deſs of riches and wealth. | | 
It is ſaid when the gods fled into Egypt, 7 uno diſ- 
guiſed herſelf in the form of a white cow, which animal 
was, on that account, thought to be acceptable to her 
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in her ſacrifices. TRIS "hs 
Juno, as the queen of heaven, preſerved a good deal of 
W ſtate. Her uſual attendants were terror and boldneſs 
Caſtor and Pollux, and fourteen nymphs ; but her moſt 
faithful and inſeparable companion was Iris, the daugh- 
ter of Thaumas, who for her ſurpriſing beauty, was re- 
preſented with wings, borne upon her own rainbow, to 
denote her ſwiftneſs. She was the meſſenger of Juno, 
as Mercury was of Jove; and at death ſeparated the 
ſouls of women from their corporeal chains. 
This goddeſs was not the moſt complaiſant of wives. 
We find in Homer, that Jupiter was ſometimes obliged 
to make uſe of his authority to keep her in due ſub- 
jection, When ſhe entered into that famous conſpiracy 
| againſt him, the ſame author relates, that, by way of 
puniſhment, ſhe had two anvils tied to her feet, 1 Pe 
manacles faſtened to her hands, and fo was ſuſpended in 
the air or ſky, where ſhe hovered, on account of her 
levity, while all the deities looked on without a poſſibi- 
lity of helping her. By this the mythologiſts ſay is 
meant the harmony and connexion of -the air with the 
earth, and the inability of the gods to relieve her, ſigni- 
hes that no force, human or divine, can diſſolve the 
frame-or texture of the univerſe. According to Pauſa- 
nas, the temple of Juno at Athens had neither doors 
nor roof, to denote that Juno, being the air in which 
we'breathe, can be incloſed in no certain bounds, Tk 
PE. 19 5 | P 
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The implacable arrogant temper of Juno once made 

her abandon her throne in heaven, and fly into Eubz: Wi 
upiter in vain ſought a reconciliation, till he conſulteii 

: itheron, king of the Platœans, then accounted the 
wiſeſt of men. By his advice the god dreſſed up a mag. 
nificent image, ſeated it in a chariot, and gave out. 

it was Platæa, the daughter of Æſopus, whom be! 
deſigned to make his queen. Juno upon this reſum- 


ing her ancient jealouſy, attacked the. mock bride, and 


by tearing off its ornaments found the deceit, quieted 
her ill humour, and was glad to make up the matter 


with her huſband. | 


Though none ever felt her reſentment more ſenſibly 


than Hercules, he was indebted to her for his immorta- 
lity; for Pallas brought him to Jupiter while an infant, 
who, while Juno was aſleep, put him to her breaſt, | 


But the goddeſs waking haſtily, ſome of her milk falling I 
upon heaven formed the milky way. The reſt drop- 
ed on the earth, where it made the lilies white, 


which before were of a ſaffron colour. 


Juno is repreſented by Homer as drawn in a chariot 


_ adorned with precious ſtones, the wheels of ebony nailed 
with ſilver, and drawn by horſes with reins of gold; but 
moſt commonly her car is drawn by peacocks, her favour- 
ite bird. At Corinth ſhe was depicted in her temple as 
ſeated on her throne, crowned with a pomegranate in one 
hand, and in the other a ſeeptre with a cuckoo at top, 
This ſtatue was of gold and ivory; That at Hierapolis 
was ſupported by lions, and ſo contrivedas to participate 
of Minerva, Venus, Luna, Rhea, Diana, Nemeſis, and 
the Deſtinies, according to the different points in view. 
She held in one hand a ſceptre, in the other a diſtaff. 


Her head was crowned with rays and a tower; and ſhe 


was girt with the ceſtus of Venus. | 
As Jupiter is the ether, Juno is the atmoſphere. She is 
female on account of its ſoftneſs; and is called the wife 


and ſiſter of the other, to import the intimate conjunc- 


tion between theſe two (3). 


()] Aer autem, ut ſtoici diſputant, inter mare & cælum, Junonit 
nomine conſecratur, que eft ſoror & conjux , vis, quod & fimilitudd 
eft etheris & cum eo ſumma conjundlio. Effeminarunt autem cum, 
Fauna ue tribuerunt, quod nibil t eo mollius. Cicero de Nan 
Veor. 1. Zo © . | ; 
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THE HEATHEN GODS. 41 
r 
© Of NepTUNE, 


HIS remarkable deity was the fon of Saturn and 
Veſta, or Ops, and the brother of Jupiter. Some 

ay he was devoured by his father. Others alledge his 
Wnother gave him to: ſome ſhepherds to be brought up 
amongſt the lambs, and pretending to be delivered of 
& foal, gave it inſtead of him to Saturn. Some ſay his 
urſe's name was Arno; others, that he was brought 

p by his ſiſter uno. 3 „ 
His moſt remarkable exploit was his aſſiſting his bro- 
her Jupiter in his expeditions, for which that god, 


as admiral of Saturn's fleet, or rather, according to 
- ect one! generaliſſimo of his forces by ſea and land. 
The 

hom he courted a long time to no purpoſe, till he ſent 


. the dolphin to intercede for him, who ſucceeding, the 


od -in acknowledgment placed him amidſt the ſtars. 
By her he had Triton. Neptune had two other wives, 
the one called Salacia, from the ſalt-water, the other 
WVenilia, from the ebbing and flowing of the tides. 


Whip and chariot-racing. Hence Mithridates, king of 
Fontus, threw chariots drawn by four horſes into the 


races in the Circus during his feſtiva], at which time 


une aroſe from the famous controverſy between him 
and Minerva, when they diſputed who ſhould give 


ith his trident, produced a horſe. Pallas raiſed an 


ew City was from her called Athens. But the true 
eaning of this fable is a ſhip, not a horſe; for the 
queſtion really was, whether the Athenians ſhould ap- 
ly themſelves to navigation or agriculture, and as they 
paturally inclined to the firſt, it was neceſſary to _ 
+ WY, | | | F | them 


hen he arrived at the ſupreme power, aſſigned him the 
ea and the iſlands for his empire. Others imagine he 


avourite wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, 


Neptune is ſaid to be the firſt inventor of horſeman- 


Wea in honour of him, and the Romans inſtituted horſe- 


BI! horſes left working, and the mules were adorned - 
prith wreaths of flowers. Probably this idea of Nep- 
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ame to Cecropia. The god, by ftriking the earth 
live-treez by. which ſhe gained the victory, and the 


7 


4 FABULOUS HISTORY OF = 
their miſtake, by convincing them that huſbandry wa 
| preferable to ſailing. However, it is certain Neptune 

ad ſome ſkill in the management of horſes :' for ve 
find in Pamphus, the moſt ancient writer of divine 
hymns, this encomium of him, That he was the bent. 
fatter of mankind in beſtowing en them horſes, and i 
with decks reſembling towers, , l 

When Neptune was expelled heaven for his conſpi. 
racy againſt Japiter, he fled with Apollo to Laomedon, 
king of Troy, but he treated them differently, for hav. 
. then in raiſing walls round this city, in 
which the lyre of Apollo was highly ſerviceable, he 
pou that deity divine honours, whereas he diſmiſſed 
Neptune unrewarded ; who, in revenge, ſent a vaſt ſc: ju 
monſter to lay waſte the country, to appeaſe which 
Laomedon was forced to expoſe his daughter Hefione, jw 
On another occaſion this deity had a conteſt with 
Vulcan and Minerva in regard to their ſkill. The god. 
deſs, as a proof of her's, made a houſe; Vulcan erected Wl 
a man, and Neptune a bull; whence that animal wa 
-uſed in the ſacrifices paid him. But it is probable, that 
as the victim was to be black, the deſign was to point 
_ out the raging quality and fury of the ſea, over which 
, . nf OS 
Neptune fell little ſhort of his brother Jupiter in point 

of gallantry. Ovid, in his epiſtles, has given a cata- Wl 
logue of -his miſtreſſes. By Venus he had a ſon called 
_ Eryx, Nor did he aſſume leſs different ſhapes to ſuc- Wl 
_ceed in his amours, Ceres fled him in the form of » 
mare; he purſued in that of a horſe; but it is uncertain Wn 
whether this union produced the Centaur, called Orion, 
or a daughter. Under the reſemblance of the river E- 
nipeus, he debauched Tyro, the daughter of Sal mo 
neus, who bore him Pelias and Neleus. In the ſame 
. he begot Othus and Ephialtes, by Ephimedia, 
wife of the giant Aloees. Melantho, daughter of Pro- 
teus, often diverting herſelf by riding on a dolphin, 
Neptune in that figure ſurpriſed and enjoyed her. He 
changed Theophane, a beautiful virgin, into an ewe, 
and aſſuming the form of a ram, begot the golden 
fleeced ram, which carried Phryxus to Cholchis. In 
tie likeneſs of a bird he had Pegaſus by Meduſa. . fl 
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HE HEATHEN GODS. 43 
He was not only fond of his power of transformin 

Imſelf, but he took a pleaſure in beſtowing it on his 
yourites : Proteus his ſon poſſeſſed it in a high degree. 


ho was at laſt killed by ercules, as he watched him 
the form of a fly. He even obliged his miſtreſſes 
fith it. We find an inſtance of this in Metra, the 
zughter of Eriſichton. Her father for cutting down an 
k-grove conſecrated to Ceres was puniſhed with ſuch 
inſatiable ag 7H that to ſupply it he was forced to 
11 all he had. Hi 
ver the power of changing her form at pleaſure; ſo 
at becoming ſometimes a mare, a cow, or a ſheep, het 
ther ſold her to relieve his wants, while the — 
ere ſtill cheated in their purchaſe. Having raviſhed 
Enis, to appeaſe her he promiſed her any ſatisfaction, 
which ſhe deſired to be turned into a man, that ſhe 
ight no more ſuffer the like injury, Her requeſt was 
fanted, and by the name of Czneus ſhe became a fa- 
ous warrior, e he | 


e had atemple in Arcadia by the name of Proclyſtius, 
the over-flower ; becauſe at Juno's requeſt, he de- 


ich laſt country was peculiarly dedicated to him. He 
ad alſo a celebrated temple at Rome, enriched with 


om Auguſtus Cæſar, who pulled down his ſtatue, in 


With the ancient god Cenſus, worſhipped at Rome, and 
"oa from his adviſing Romulus to the rape of the 
abines. 1 5 1 „ 55 
Let us now examine the mythological ſenſe of the 
: ble. The Egyptians, to denote navigation, and the 
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Patt, uſed the figure of an Oſiris carried on a winged 


is hand. To this image they gave the names of 


e conferred it on Periclimenus, the brother of Neſtor, 


s daughter upon this intreated of her 


Neptune was a conſiderable deity amon oft the Greeks. 


vered the country from an inundation. He was called 
ppius, Hippocourius, and Taraxippus, from his re- 
lation of horſemanſhip. The places moſt celebrated 
r his worſhip were Tænarus, Corinth, and Calabria, 
any naval trophies ; but he received a fignal affront 


ſentment for a tempeſt, which had diſperſed his fleet 
Id endangered his life. Some think Neptune the ſame 


nual return of the Phænician fleet which viſited their 
rie, or holding a three-forked ſpar or harpoon in 


_ Poſeidon 
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Poſeidon (4), or Neptune (5), which the Greeks an{ Y 
Romans afterwards adopted; but which ſufficiently provi 


Bees eat ² w ͤ m Pe 
5 . Be 
* 
n 
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| origin of this god in the perſon of Japhet; and has gh I 
ven reaſons which render the opinion very probable. 


; modern painters. of luer. Fo 855 


Forms Neptoni, the arrival of the fleet. 
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. 


this deity had his birth here. Thus the maritime Oi 


of the Egyptians became a new deity with thoſe w.] 


knew not the meaning of the ſymbol. But Herodotul 
lib. ii. is poſitive that the Greeks received not thei 


knowledge of Neptune from the Egyptians, but fron 


the Lybians. The former received him not till afte, 


| wards, and even then, however they might apply ti 


figure to civil purpoſes, paid him no divine honour 
However, according to Plutarch, they called the mar 
time coaſt Nepthen. Bochart thinks he has found tł 


' Neptune repreſented as god of the fea, makes a con. 7 
ſiderable figure. He is deſcribed with black or dark hai 


his garment of an azure or ſea-green colour, ſeated in 
large ſhell drawn by whales or ſea horſes, with his tridenl 


in his hand (6), attended by the ſea eb Palzmon, 
Glaucus, and Phorcys ; the ſea goddeſſes Thetis, Melitz 
and Panopcea, and a long train of tritens and ſea nymph 
In ſome ancient gems he appears on thore ; but alway 
holding in his hand the three forked trident, the emblen 
of his power, as it is called by Homer and Virgil, wil 
have given us a fine contraſt with regard to its uſe 
The ancient poets all make this inſtrument of braſs; ti 


4 


2 


5 (4) From Paſb, plenty, or proviſions, and:Fedaim the ſea· coal 
or the proviſion of the maritime countries. | = 
(5) From Noupb, to diſturb or agitate, and Oui, a fleet, whic . 


(6) Some, by a far fetched alluſion, imagine the triple forks t | 


the trident repreſent the three-fold power of Neptune in difturb:v 
modlerating or calming the ſeas, Others his power over ſalt wat" 


freſh-water, and that of lakes or pools. | 


cen 


Af. XVII. 
L Of Pruro. 


d when his victorious brother had eſtabliſhed himſelf 


4 er's dominions, which, as ſome authors ſay, was the 
tern continent and lower part of Aſia. Others make 
BS: diviſion lie in the Weſt, and that he fixed his reſidence 


mines, he was eſteemed the god of wealth (7). 


Wmely interpoſed to fave him. 


Wartied, while his two brothers had large families, 


3) 


_—_ _ — . 


Wl wys.ſo conſidered by the ancients. 
(3) In the valley of ZEtna, near mount Etna. 


od of riches; whereas they are two very diſtinct deities, and were 
8 


= THE HEATHEN GODS. (x 


E now come to the third brother of Jupiter, and 
1 not the leaſt formidable, if we conſider his power 
Bd dominion. He was alſo the ſon of Saturn and Ops, 


the throne, he was rewarded with a ſhare in his fa- 


E Spain, which being a fertile country, and abounding 


BE Some imagine that his being regarded as the ruler of 
ee dead, and king of the infernal regions, proceeded 
om his firſt teaching men to bury the deceaſed, and 
Wventing funeral rites to their honour. Others ſay he 
Jas a king of the Moloſſians in Epirus, called Aidoneus 
BDrcus, that he ſtole Proſerpine his wife, and kept a dog 
led Cerberus, who devoured Pirithous, and would have 
Fred Theſeus in the ſame manner, if Hercules had not 


The poets relate the matter differently : They tell us 
at Pluto, chagrined to fee himſelf childleſs and un- 


Wounted his.chariot.to viſit the world, and arriving in 
Wicily, chanced to view Proſerpine, with her compa- 
ions, gathering flowers (8). Urged by his paſſion he 

rced her into his chariot, and drove her to the river 
Fhemarus, through which he opened himſelf a paſſage 
Nack to the realms of night. Ceres, diſconſolate for 

Wc loſs of her beloved daughter, lighted two torches at 

e flames of Mount Etna, and wandered through the 
World in ſearch of her; till hearing at laſt where ſhe 
Was, ſhe carried her complaint to Jupiter, who on her 
Wepeated ſolicitations, promiſed that Proſerpine ſhould . 


1 5 


(7) The poets confounded Pluto, ihe god of hell, with Plutus, 
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„ FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
be reſtored to her, provided ſhe had not yet taſted any 


in the ſpring, and produce the harveſt.  _ 
f 9 5 Was extremely revered both amongſt the Greeks 
an 


near which was a mountain, that derived its naine from 


called mint. Near the river Corellus, in Bœotia, this 
_ myſtical reaſon. The Greeks called bim Ageleſtus, 
nions; as alſo Hades, on account of the gloomineſs of 


his dominions. Among the Romans he had the name 


the prince of the infernal deities. He was alſo called the 
terreſtial or infernal Jupiter. 
His chief feſtival was in February, and called Cha- 
riſtia, becauſe then oblations were made for the dead, 


by four black horſes, whoſe names the poets have been 


thing in hell. Ceres joyfully bore this commiſſion, and 
her daughter was preparing to return, when Aſcalaphus, 
the ſon of Acheron and Gorgyra, gave information, 
that he ſaw Proſerpine eat ſome grains af a pomegranate 
ſhe had gathered in Pluto's orchard, ſo that her retun 
was immediately countermanded. Aſcalaphus was for 
is malicious intelligence transformed into a toad, But 
upiter, in order to mitigate the grief of Ceres, for he 
liſappointment, granted that her daughter ſhould half 
the year refide with her, and the other half continue in 
hell with her huſband, It is eaſy to ſee, that this part z 
of the fable alludes to the corn, which muſt remain al 
the winter hid in the ground, in order to ſprout forth Wl 


+ * 7 


omans. He had a magnificent temple at Pylos, 


the nymph Menthe, whom Proſerpine, out of jealouſ 
at Pluto's familiarity with her, changed into the bell 


deity had alſo an altar in common with Pallas, for ſome 


becauſe all mirth and laughter were baniſhed his domi- 


of Februus, from the luſtrations uſed at funerals, and 
Summanus, becauſe he was the chief of ghoſts, or rather 


at which relations aſſiſted, and all quarrels were ami- 
cably adjuſted, Black bulls were the victims offered up, 
and the ceremonies were performed in the night, it not 
being lawful to ſacrifice to him in the day-time (9) 
Pluto is uſually repreſented in an ebony chair, drawn 


careful to ſubmit (1) to us. Sometimes he holds a 


— PEE 4 — * 
: * 


65 On account of his averſion to the light. 
(1) Orphnzus, thon, Nycteus, and Alaſtor. 2 


N f 


1 THE HEATHEN, GODS. 47. 
W-cptre to denote his power, at others a E ith 
| cn he commands. and drives. the ghoſt ON == 


| wy wear inviſible; and os us, that Minerva —— 
ohen ſhe fought again! the Trojans, to he concealed 
Brom Mars. 


Wountry where it 170 rung, and we Toa And at, the 
yſterious — of truth Pera! Les e ſe vel, thro? 

4 uſe, the very ſources of idolatry and error luto vgs 

Indeed the funeral Oſiris of the Kappes. T heſe-p 

2) every year, at an appointe 

Wnourn over and offer ſacrifices for their 2 . The image 

; bat was expoſed, to abe N oach of this folem- 

Wity, had the name af} Je * 3), of the 1 eliyerance, 


Tadiant crown, his body y ben entwined with a ſerpent, 
Wccompanied with the ſigns of the Zodiac, to  lignity the 
I duration is one ariſes or ſolar year. | 


y- + » - 
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and educated in Sicil 

Wy Oh as is related in We preceding chapter. Some 

Way ſhe was brought up with Minerva and Diana, and 
being extremely 1 was courted both by Mars 


Eher's conſent, Jupiter, it is ſaid, was more ſucceſsful, 


ians, on the other hand, affirm with more reaſon, that 
Whe was carlier known to them than to the Greeks or 
Romans; and that it was about 200 years after the time 


us, king of the Moloſſians. 


— 


(z) The Jews retained this cuſtom, as we nd by che annual 
amentations-of the yirgins over Jeptha's dangh Ur. | 
(3) From Palat, to free or de ver, comes Peloatahb, deliverance, 
hich i is Py by corrupuon. made Pl ufo. 

Jupiter, 


peaks of his helmet, as having the qu Ih lity of rendering 
t 


— — 
— 


Let us now ſeek che mythology of the fable in that 


—— 


ſeaſon, aſſemb of — 


8 1» —— 


Pecauſe they regarded the death of the good, as a 1 
Nerance from 1 8 1 figure was repreſented with a 


HIS goddeſs \ was the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 
peer whence ſhe was ſtole 


and Apollo, who could neither of them obtain her mo- 
and raviſhed her in the form of a dragon. The Phæni⸗ 


ff Moſes, that ſhe was carried off by — or oy 95 
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the inferna 


Carry her off, They deſcended by way of Tænarus, 


but Pirithous was left in durance, becauſe he had en- 


ven, Diana on earth, and Hecate in hell, when ſhe had 


eld her Deſpoina, or the Lady, on account of her being 
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dere 


tions their poets have given of Tartarus and Elyſium, 


. P erſephoneh 5 or the cor n deſtroyed or hid. 


— 


Jupiter, on her marriage with Pluto, g 


, ve her the 
iſle of Sicil 


7 as a dowry ; but ſhe had not been long in 
| regions, when the fame of her charms in. 
duced Theſeus and Pirithous to form an aſſociation o 


but ſitting to reſt themſelves on a rock in the inferna 
regions, they could not riſe again, but continued fixed, 
till Hercules delivered Theſeus, becauſe his crime con- 
ſiſted only in affiſting his friend, as bound by oath (4); 


dangered himſelf through his own wilfulneſs and raſh- 


Others make Proſerpine the ſame with Luna, Hecate, 1 
and Diana, the ſame goddeſs being called Luna in hea- 


the name of Triformis or Tergemina. The Greeks call. 


ueen of the dead. Dogs and barren cows were the 
acrifices uſually offered to her. EET 
She is repreſented under the form of a beautiful woman 
enthroned, having ſomething ſtern and melancholy in 
her aſpect. | + Ser % „ 8 | 
The mythological ſenſe of the fable is this: The name 
of Proſerpine or Porſephone, amongſt the Egyptians, was 
uſed te denote the change produced in the earth by the 
deluge (5), which deſtroyed its former fertility, and ren - WW 
ed tillage and agriculture neceſſary to mankind, | . 
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the INTERNAL REGIONS. j 


1 is evident that the Heathens had a notion of fu- 
ture puniſhments and rewards, from the deſcrip- 
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(a) They agreed to aſſiſt each other in gaining a miſtreſs, Pi. 
thous had helped Thefeus to get Helena, who m return attended 


1 — 


him in this expedition, 2 AY 
(5) F rom Peri, fruit, and Patat, to periſh, comes Perephattab, 
or the fruit loſt; from Peri, fruit, and Saphon, to hide, come 
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zough the whole is overloaded with fiction. Accord- 
g to Plato, Apollo and Ops brought certain brazen 
ablets from the Hyperboreans to Delos, deſcribing the 
ourt of Pluto as little inferior to that of Jove; but that 
he approach to it was exceeding diftieult on account of 
e rivers Acheron, Cocytus, Styx and Phlegethon, 
hich it was neceſſary to paſs in order to reach theſe 
fernal regions. TP | | 
Acheron was, according to ſome, the ſon of Titan 
ind Terra, or, as others ſay, born of Ceres in a cave, 
vithout a father. The reaſon aſſigned for his being ſent 
o hell is, that hefurniſhed the Titans with water, dur- 
ng their war with the gods. This ſhews it was a river 


irce (6), and in the neighbouring of Cocytus ; others 
aking it that ſulphureous and ſtinking lake near Cape 
iſenum in the bay of Naples (7), and not a few trac- 
ng its riſe from the Acheruſian fen in Epirus, near the 
ity of Pandoſia; from whence it flows till it falls ingo 
he gulph of Ambracia. Fes Ont 1 
he next river of the Plutonian manſions is Styx, 
hough whether the daughter of Oceanus or Terra, is 
ncertain. She was married to Pallas or Piras, by 
hom ſhe had Hydra. To Acheron ſhe bore Victory, 
ho having aſſiſted Jupiter againſt the giants, he re- 
arded her mother (8) with this privilege, that the 
oft ſolemn oath amongſt the gods ſhould be by her 
deity, viz. the river Styx; fo that when any of them 
ere ſuſpected of falfhood, Iris was diſpatched to bring 


and if he afterwards: proved perjured, he was deprive 


ore ſeparated from the celeſtial aſſembly. Some place 
Styx near the lake of Avernus in Italy; others make 
it a fountain near Nonacris in Arcadia, of fo poi- 


208 (6) On the coaſt of Naples. 
L 7) Near Cuma, | 


8) Some ſay it was on her own account, for diſcovering the com- 
bination of the giants againſt 8 | ul 
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ot a perſon ; but the 3 of it is not aſcertained. 
Some” fixing it amongſt the Cimmerians near mount 


the Stygian water in a golden cup, by which he ſwore; 


for a year of his nectar and ambroſia, and for nine years 
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their hot and ſulphureous nature. 


— 


ſonous and cold a nature, that it would diſſolve all me. 
tals (9), and could be contained in no veſſel. 

Cocytus and Phlegethon are ſaid to low out of Sty 
by contrary ways, and re-unite' to increaſe the vali 
channel of Acheren. The waters of Phlegethon wer 
repreſented as ſtreams of fire, probably on account «| 


FIR 8 


. H Es E infernal geities, who preſided over human 
. peculiar province aſſigned, Clotho held the diſtaf, 
| Lachefis drew or ſpun off the thread, and Atropos 
IT heſe were three ſiſters, the daughters of Jupiter and 


ſecretaries to the gods, whoſe decrees they wrote. 


bols, which repreſented the months of January, Fe- 


ſpinning and weaving, which was the great bufinels 


with crowns on their heads, compoſed of the flowers d 
F A eee ant #32 | 
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CHAP. xxl. 
Of the Pakxcæ or DESTINIES. 


* 


life, were in number three, and had each their 


ſtood ready with her ſciſſars to cut it aſunder. 


Themis, and ſiſters to the Hora, or hours; according 
to others, the children of Erebus and Nox. They were 


We are indebted to a late ingenious. writer for the 
true mythology of theſe characters. They were no: 
thing more originally than the myſtical figure or ſym- 


bruary, and March, ane the Egyptians. They de- 
picted theſe in female dreſſes, with the inſtruments of 
carried on in that ſeaſon. "Theſe images they called (1) 
Parc, which fignifies-linen cloth, to denote the manu- 
facture produced by this induſtry. The Greeks, who 
knew nothing of the true ſenſe of theſe allegorical figures, 
gave thema turn ſuitable to their genius, fertile in fiction, 
The Parcæ were deſcribed or repreſented in robes of 
white, bordered with purple, and ſeated on the thrones, 


- ti , 3 
— — — — * — 


*; 7 E , „ 


9) It is reported Alexander was poiſoned with it- at Babylon 
and that it was carried for this purpoſe in an aſs's hoot. .. = 
Ii) From Parc, or Paroket, a cloth, curtain or fail, 


CHAP 


THE HEATHEN GODS. 5. 
CH A P. XXII. 
Of the HARPIEs. 


HE next group of figures we meet in the 
ſhadowy realms are the Harpies, who were three 
Wn number, Celeno, Aello, and Ocypete, the daugh- 
ers of Oceanus and Terra. They lived in Thrace, 
ad the faces of virgins, the ears of bears, the bodies 
Df vultures, with human arms and feet, and long claws, 


f Jupiter, was ſo tormented by them, that he was 
Weady. to periſn for hunger, they devouring whatever 
vas ſet before him, till the ſons of Boreas, who at- 
Wended Jaſon in his expedition to Colchis, delivered 


lands called Echinades, compelling them to ſwear to 

EUaRdemeaere:: iff: | 7 
This fable is of the ſame original with the former 
ſpecially the two latter, Egypt was greatly ſubject to 


End brought numerous ſwarms of graſhoppers and other 
Eroubleſome inſects from the ſhores of the Red Sea, 


Wians therefore gave figures which proclaimed theſe 
bree months, a female face, with the bodies and claws 


ſufficiently denoted the true ſenſe of the ſymbol. All 


9 


CHAP. XXIII. 
/ CnaR and CErBERVUS, | 
HARON, according to Heſiod's theogany, was 


Ferry the fouls of the deceaſed over the waters of Ache- 


Dr IS 


och 


- 
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WP heneus,” king of Arcadia, for revealing the myſteries 


Ihe good old king, and drove theſe monſters to the 
ne. During the months of April, May, and June, 
ſtormy winds, which laid waſte their olive grounds, 
rhich did infinite damage to the country. The Egyp- 


of birds, and called them Harop (2), and a name which 


this the Greeks realized, and embelliſhed in their Way. 


the fon of Erebus and Nox, the parents of the 
greateſt part of the infernal monſters. His poſt was to 
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(2) From Haroph, or Harop, a noxious fly; or ſrom Arbeh, a 
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ſame impartial rudeneſs, without regard to rank, az, 5 
or ſex, We ſhall in the ſequel ſee that Charon was in. 


He fawned upon all who entered, but devoured all w 
attempted to get back; yet Hercules once maſtered him 
and dragged him up to earth, where in ſtruggling, | 
foam dropped from his mouth, which produced th 
poiſonous herb, called aconite or olf-bane. 


The dreadfulneſs of his bark or how], Virgil's /Eneid 


ſelf was ſufficiently diſagreeable. 
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0 
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ron. His fare was never -under one half-penny, ng 
exceeding three, which were put in the mouth of th 
perſons interred ; for as to ſuch bodies who were.denie{M 
funeral rites, their ghoſts were forced to wander af 
hundred years on the banks of the river, Virgil's neu 
VI. 330, before they could be admitted to a paſſag Wi 
The Hermonienſes alone claimed a free paſſage, becaut 


ff 2 
we V of 


fs * * L EXE þ os 
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their country lay ſo near Hell. Some mortal herbe ff 


alſo, by the favour of the gods, were allowed to viitM 
the infernal realms, and return to light; ſuch as Her. 
cules, Orpheus, Ulyſles, Theſeus, and Æneas. Py 
This venerable boatman of the lower world, is 6 
reſented as a fat ſqualid old man, with a buſhy grey by 
bead and rheumatic eyes, his tattered rags ſcarce co 
vering his nakedneſs. His diſpoſition is mentioned «Mi 
rough and moroſe, treating all his paſſengers with ti 


deed a real perſon, and juſtly merited this character, 

After croſſing the Acheron, in a den adjoining to th 
entrance of Pluto's palace, was placed Cerberus, or te 
three-headed dog, born of Typhon and Echidna, ani 
the dreadful maſtiff, who guarded theſe gloomy abodes 


 Hefſiod gives Cerberus fifty, and ſome a 'hundraiME 
heads; but he is more commonly:-repreſented with three. 
As to the reſt, he had a tail of a dragon, and inſtead of ME 
hair, his body was covered with ſerpents of all kind. 


VI. 416, and the intolerable ſtench of his breath, 
beightened the deformity of the picture, which of i- 
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THE HEATHEN GODS. 53 
H AF. XXIV. | 


07 Nox, and her Progeny, DEATH, SLEEP, s. 


OX was the moſt ancient of the deities, and Or- 
- pheus aſcribes to her the generation of gods and 
en. She was even reckoned older than Chaos. She 
ad a numerous offspring of imaginary children, as 
yſſa, or Madneſs, Erys, or Contention, Death, Sleep, 
nd Dreams; all which ſhe bore without a father. 
'rom her marriage with Erebus, proceeded Old Age, 
abour, Love, Fear, Deceit, Emulation, Miſery, Dark- 
gels, Complaint,, Obſtinacy, and fucken? 4 Want, 
gare, Diſappointment, Diſeaſe, War, and Hunger. 
ſhort all the evils which attend life, and which wait 
ound the palace of Pluto, to receive his commands. 
Death mg cop all mortals to the infernal ferry. 
t is ſaid that her mother Nox beſtowed a peculiar care 
her education, and that Death had a great affection 
or her brother Somnus, or Sleep, of whoſe palace Vir- 
pil has given us a fine deſcription, Eneid VI. 894. 
domnus had ſeveral children, of whom Morpheus was 
the moſt remarkable for his ſatyrical humour, and ex- 
ellent talent in mimicking the actions of mankind. 
Amongſt the Eleans, the goddeſs Nox, or Night, 
vas repreſented by a woman holding in each hand a 
doy aſleep, with their legs diſtorted; that in her right 
was white, to ſignify ſleep, that in her left black, to 
gure or repreſent death. The ſacrifice offered to her 
was a cock, becauſe of its enmity to darkneſs, and re- 
oicing at the light.” Somnus was uſually repreſented 
with wings, to denote his univerſal ſway. 
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Of the Infernal Judges, Minos, RRADAMANThus, 
 - ued ALACUS. | 1 | 


AFTER entering the infernal regions, juſt at the 
"% ſeparation of the two roads which lead to Far- 
tarus'and Elyſium, is png the tribunal of the three 


» 


% FABULOUS HISTORY OF 


inexorable judges, who examine the dead, and paſs 1 3 


final ſentence on departed fouls, The chief of thee 
was Minos, the ſon of Jupiter by Europa, and broth Wi 


of Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon. After his father) 1 
death the Cretans would not admit him to ſucceed ini 
the kingdom, till praying to Neptune to give him 


ſign, that god cauſed a horſe to riſe out of the ſea, ol 


which he obtained the kingdom. Some think this 2. 
ludes to his reducing theſe iſlanders to ſubjection, by Wl 


means of a powerful fleet. It is added, that Jove kept 


him nine years concealed in a cave, to teach him lam 


' 


and the art of government. 


Rhadamanthus, his brother, was alſo a great legi- 
flator, It is ſaid that having killed his brother, he 1 5 


to Oechalia in Bcoeotia, where he married Alcmenz, 


the widow of Amphytrion. His province was to judge 


'Tych as died-mapenttent.- Dh oe ho: 
, FEacus was the ſon of Jupiter by gina. When 
the iſle of Ægina (fo called from his mother) was de- 
populated by a plague, his father, in compaſſion to his 
grief, changed all the ants there into men and women, 
The meaning of which fable is, that when the pirates 
had depopulated the country, and forced the people to 
y to caves, Aacus encouraged them to come out, and 
by commerce and induſtry recover what they had lot, 


His character for juſtice was ſuch, that in a time of 


univerſal drought he was nominated by the Delphie 

oracle to intercede for Greece,. and his prayer was an- 

VVV VVV 
Rhadamanthus and acus were only inferior judges, 


the firſt of whom examined the Aſiatics, the latter the 


Europeans, and bore only plain rods as a marx of their 


office. But all difficult caſes were referred to Minos, 
wha fat. over, them with a ſceptex,of.gald. - Their couft 


was held in a large meadow, called the Field of Truth, 


Plato and Tully add Triptolemus to theſe as a fourth 


Judge, 


. CHAP. 


THE HEATHEN GODS. 35 
IF; 
1 | Of TARTARUS, and the EUMENIDES, or FURIES. 


N the receſſes of the infernal regions lay the ſeat of 
i abode of the wicked ſouls, called Tartarus, repre- 
Jented by the poets as a vaſt deep pit, ſurrounded with 
alls and gates of braſs, and totally deprived of light, 
his dreadful priſon is ſurrounded by the waters of 
Phlegethon, which emit continual flames. The cuſ- 
tody of the unfortunate wretches doomed to this place 
of puniſhment, is given to the Eumenides, or Furies, 
Who are at once their gaolers and executioners. 
= The names of theſe avengeſul ſiſters were Fiſiphone, 
Alto, and Megzra; but they went by the general 
Wappellation of the Furiz, on account of the rage and 
diſtraction attending a guilty conſcience ; of Erynniz, 
Wor Erynnis, becauſe of the ſeverity of their puniſh= 
ment; and Eumenides, becauſe tho' cruel], they were 
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the advice of Pallas. Their birth is ſo differently re- 


Romans requires an uncommon clue to get out of the 
labyrinth which fiction has contrived, „„ 

Tho' the Furies were implacable, they were ſuſcep- 
Stible of love. We find an inſtance of this in Til 
Iphone, who growing enamoured with Cythæron, an 
amiable youth, and fearing to affright him by her form, 
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bappy to reject her ſuit, on which ſhe threw one of her 


him. All the conſolation he had in death was to be 
changed into a mountain, which ſtill bears his name. 
Theſe goddeſſes were ſo terrible, that it was in ſome 
degree ſacrilegious to invoke their name. Yet how- 
lever the objects of terror, they had their temples, as at 


Jt Carmia in the Peloponneſus. But their higheſt ſo- 
lemnities were at Telphuſia in Arcadia, where their 
prieſteſſes went by the 555 of Heſychidœ, and the 


capable of ſupplication, as Oreſtes found by following 
Þ g 


Ilated, that it is impoſſible to fix their genealogy or 
I vor Indeed the theogony of the Greeks and 


got a third perſon to diſcloſe her flame. He was fo un- 


ſnakes at him, which twining round his body ſtrangled : 


Athens near the Areopagus, at Caſina in Arcadia, and 
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ſacrifies were performed at midnight, amidſt a profouml 


ſilence, a black ewe burnt whole being the victim. Ny 2 
wine was uſed in the libations, but only limpid water, 
or a liquor made of honey; and the wreaths uſed wer Wi 


of the flowers of the Narciilus and Crocus intermixed, 


The mythologiſts have aſſigned each of theſe to. 


mentreſſes their particular department. Tiſiphone is 
ſaid to puniſh the ſins ariſing from hatred and anger; 
Magæra, thoſe occaſioned by envy ; and Alecto, the 
crimes owing to ambition and luſt, Some make bu 
one fury, called Adraſtia, the daughter of Fupiter and 
Neceſſity, and the avenger of all vice, _ 
The Furies are depicted with hair compoſed of ſnakes, 
and eyes inflamed with madneſs, carrying in one hand 
whips and iron chains, and in the other flaming torches, 
yielding a diſmal! light. Their robes are black, and 
their feet of braſs, to ſhew their purſuit, tho” flow, is 
ſteady and certain. be 
Is it poſlible to conceive, that after this ſolemn and 
horrid repreſentation, the Eumenides, or Furies, ſhould 
be quite harmleſs beings? and the very deformities a- 
| feribed to them the ſymbols of national joy and repoſe, 
The Egyptians uſed theſe figures to denote the three 
months of autumn. The ſerpent was with that peo- 
ple, the hieroglyphic of life, light and happineſs, the 


torch was the public indication of a facrifice, and they 


placed two quail: at the feet of the figure, to ſigniſy 
that the general ſecurity was owing to the plenty of the 
feaſon. All this is elucidated by the names of theſe 
vilionary beings, Tiſiphone (3), Alecto (4), and Me- 
gzra (5); which are all derived from circumſtances 
relating to the vintage. t 


r 8 n ; — — 


5 (3) From Tſarhan, to incloſe or hide, and Tſeponeh, the time 


of putting wine into pitchers. 


8 From L. eket, to gather. 
5) From Migherah, the ſinking of the dreg 


ca 


, or the clarifying 
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_- Ax 8 XV. 
W Of the fabulms Perſons puniſhed in TARTARUS. 


HE poets, in order to people this diſmal region, 
have placed here the Giants or Titans, who re- 
Pelled againſt Jupiter, and who are bound in everlaſt- 
Ing chains. They alſo mention ſeveral other notorious 
&riminals condemned to ſuffer here, the chief of whom 
—A: . ͤ SEES 4 
8 Tityus Fas the ſon of Jupiter and Elara, daughter 
pf the river Orchomenius in Theſſaly. His father, ap- 
prehenſive of Juno's jealouſy, it is ſaid, concealed him 
n the earth, where he grew to a monſtrous bulk. He 
ended in Panopcea,. where he became formidable for 
pine and cruelty, till Apollo killed him for endea- 
ouring to raviſh Latona; tho? others fay, he was ſlain 
dy Diana; for an attempt. on her chaſtity. He was- 
ext ſent to Tartarus, and chained down on his back, 


+ 


> 


is * which. ſtill grew again as faſt as it was con- 
ſumed. 1 5 

Phlegyas was the ſon af Mars, and king of the Lapi- 
hee, a people of Theſſaly. Apollo having debauched- 


killed him with his arrows, and thruſt him into Tar- 

tarus, where he is ſentenced to fit under a huge rock, 
hich hanging over head, threatens him with perpetual 

ES ou on c 

Ixion was the ſon of Mars and Piſidice, or, as others 


„ 5... £.: .-®... 


WW. 


-, of Æthon and Piſione. Having married Dia, the 


daughter of Dioneus, he promiſed very confiderable 
preſents: to her father for his confent ; but to elude the 
performance, he invited him to a feaſt, and murdered 
bim. Stung with remorſe for the crime, he run mad, 
0 that Jupiter in compaſſion not only forgave him, 
but took him up into heaven, where he had the impiety:- 
dendeavour to corrupt Juno. Jupiter, to be the bet- 
ter aſſured of his wickedneſs, formed a cloud in the 
hape of his wife, upon which Ixion begot the Centaurs. 
LS BY 5: | But 


e 
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is body taking up ſuch a compaſs as to cover nine 
acres, In this poſture a vulture continually. preyed on 


his daughter Coronis, to revenge the injury he ſet fire 
o the temple of Delphos; for which ſacrilege that god 
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53 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
His reſidence was at Epyra in Peloponneſus, and he 


and the nymph Plota, had the impiety, in an enter. 
tainment he gave the gods, to kill his ſon Pelops, and 
ſerve him up as one of the diſhes. All the deities per- 
ceived the fraud but Ceres, who eat one of his ſhoul- 


the prefumption to perſonate Jupiter, by driving a cha- 
riot over a bridge of braſs, and caſting flaming torches 


were the daughters of Danaus, the ſon of Belus, who 


Sthenelus, king of the Argives, out of his kingdom, 
and by different wives had theſe fifty fiſters. His bro- 
ther Egyptus, with whom he had ſome difference, pro- 


But boaſting of his happineſs, Jove hurled him down 
to Tartarus, where he lies fixed on a wheel encom- 
paſled with ſerpents, and which turns without ceafing, 

Siſiphus was a deſcendant. of olus, and married 
Merope, one of the Pleiades, who bore him Glaucus, 


was a crafty man. The reaſons given for his punjſh- 

ent are various, tho? all the poets agree as to its na- 
ture, which was to roll a great ſtone to the top of 2 
hill, from whence it conſtantly fell down again, fo that Wl 
his labour was inceſſantly renewed (6). : 


Tantalus, a Phrygian monarch, the ſon of Jupiter, : 


ders; but in compaſſion to his fate, ſhe reſtored him to 
life, by boiling him in a cauldron, and gave him an 
ivory arm to ſupply the defect. The crime of the fa- Wi 
ther did not paſs unpuniſhed. He was placed in Tar. 
tarus, where he was afflicted. with eternal thirſt and 
hunger, having water and the moſt delicious fruits {till i | 
within his reach; but not being able to taſte either, Wl 
becauſe they vaniſhed before his touch. Ovid IV. 44;. 
Salmoneus, king of Elis, (Virgil, En. VI. 585) ha Wi 


amongſt the ſpectators, to imitate thunder and lighten- 
ing. For this he was doomed to the tortures of this 
anfernal dungen 090 rn 

The Belides complete this fabulous catalogue. T hey 


was cotemporary with Cecrops, king of Athens. Thi 
Prince, who came from Egypt into Greece, expellei 


poſed a reconciliation, by marrying his fifty ſons wit 


1 
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i 215 ö 2 2 Is a Trojan 1 who was puike 
or diſcovering fecrets of ſtate. Others fa was a notorious 700. 
ber killed by T api and Gag 
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; THE HEATHEN GODS. 59 
their fair couſin germans. The wedding was agreed, 
Niet Danaus perfidioufly directed each of his daughters 
oo murder their huſbands on the marriage night. Hy- 
Permneſtra alone ſuffered Linceus to eſcape to Lyrcea, 
ear Argos (7). The Belides, for this unnatural 
rime, were condemned to draw water out of a well 
eich ſieves, and pour it into a certain veſſel; fo that 
heir labour was without end or ſucceis. | 
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CHAP, XXVIII. 
Of the ELvystan FIEI DS, and LETHE, 


BT) Y way of contraſt to Tartarus, or the priſon of 
1 B the wicked, let us place the Elyſian Fields, or the 
Pappy abodes of the juſt and good; of which Virgil, of 
Wl the ancient poets, has given us the moſt agreeable. 
Picture. Virgil's Zneid, I. 635. It were endleſs to 
give all the variety of deſcriptions, which a ſubject of 
this nature affords room for. An eternal ſpring of 
lowers and verdure, a ſky always ferene, and fanned 
by ambroſial breezes, an univerſal harmony and un- 


5 
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T 


| Watercupted joy embalmed theſe delightful. regions. But 
the end of a certain period the fouls placed here re- 


turned to the world to re-animate new bodies, before 
which they were obliged to drink at the river Lethe (8), 
whoſe waters had the virtue to create an oblivion of all 
What had paſſed in the former part of their lives. 
Io illuſtrate all this complexed chaos of fable, let 
Ws once more have recouſe to the Egyptian mythology, 


5 


5 here we ſhall find the whole ſecret of Tartarus and 
e EHyſian fields unravelled, There was near each of 


Whe Egyptian towns a certain ground appointed for a 
Fommon burial-place. That at Memphis, as deſcribed 


4 
z 
"0 


l | y Diodorus, lay on the other fide of the lake Ache- 
- : uſa (9) to the ſhore of which the deceaſed perſon was 
th 11 1 | 53 1 4 "bh 


2 (7) He afterwards dethroned Danaus.. 

8) Aro Ti; Anbnc, or Oblivion. | 5 7 5 
9) From Acharci, after, and iſh, man, comes Achariis, or the: 

at ſtate of man; or Acheron, that is, the. ultimate condition. 


OY brought 
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66 FABULOUS HISTORY OF YN 
brought and ſet before a tribunal” of judges appoint Ml 
to examine into his conduct. If he had not paid hill 
debts, his body was delivered to his creditors, till hi 
relations releaſed it, by collecting the ſums due. If ef 
had not faithfully obſerved the laws, his body was le 
unburied, or probably thrown into a kind of common i 
ſhore called Tartarus (1). The ſame hiſtorian inform 
us, that near Memphis there was a leaking veſſel into 
which they inceſſantly poured Nile water, which cir. Wl 
cumſtance gives ground to imagine, that the plac: WW 
where unburied bodies were cafk owt, was ſurroundel BY 
with emblems expreſſive of :torture or. remorſe, ſuch a Mi 
a man tied on a wheel always-in:mÞdtion ; another, 
whoſe heart was the prey of a vulture; and a third RE 
rolling a ſtone: up a hill with fruitleſs tod Hence the 

_ fables of Ixion, Prometheus, and Syfiphus. 2 
When no accuſer appeared [againſt the deceaſed, of s 
the accuſer was convicted of falſhodd; -they ceaſed o 
Jament him, and his'panegyrjek;was wade; after which 

\ he was delivered to à certain ſevere. ferryman, who / 
| order of the judges, and never: without it, received the Bl 
body into his boat (2) and tranſported ft acroſs the lake, 
brooks and othet 
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| (2) Sometimes the judges denied even their kings funeral rite 
4 on account of their e n 5 | 
14 () From Elizout, full fa isfaction, or a place of repoſe and jo). 
| 1 75 They placed this image on aceount of that animal's knov! 
| f 


30 fidelity to man. The thtee heads denoted the thice funeral crit 
I over the corpſe, which is he meaning of the name, from Ceri dt 
| '{ Cri, an exclamation, and Ber, the grave or vault, comes Cerdt 


| or Cerberus, the er es of the/grave. \ 
i» ([,) Iijecto ter fuluere. Horace, book I. ode 28, 
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HE HEATHEN GODS. 61 


boat of tranſportation they called Beris (7), or tranquil- 
lity; and the waterman who was impartial in the juſt 
execution of his office, they ſtiled Charon, which ſig- 


niſies inflexibility or wrath. 
Bork TRE 5 3 5 ; 
Of APoLLo.. ; 


HIS deity makes one of the moſt conſpicuous fi- 
gures in the heathen theology, indeed not unjuſtly, 
from the glorious attributes aſcribed to him of being the 
gad of light, medicine, verſe, and prophecy. Tully men- 
tions four of this name, the moſt ancient of whom Was 
the ſon of Vulean, and tutelary god of the Athenians ; 
the ſecond a fon of Corybas, and born in Crete; the 
third an Arcadian, called No 


nour. is aſcribed, the ſon of Jupiter and Latona (8), 
whoſe beauty having gained the affection of the king of 
the gods, Juno, on ee her pregnancy, drove her 
out of heaven, and commanded the ſerpent Python to 
e ee from whoſe purſuit Latona fled to the iſle 
of De 

vered of twins called Diana and Apollo, the latter of 


tory till he came to riper years. But Latona's troubles 
did not end here, for fly ing into Lycia with her children 


1 . 


RY 
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has the ſame thovght. cent =P ene, TINOEL 
Levare ſundtum pauperum Laboribus. 'Carm. I. 2. Od. 18. 
(7) Beri, quiet, ſerenity ; whence Diodorus Siculus calls Cha- 
ton's bark Baris. VVT 
(8) The daughter of Cæus the Titan, and Phoztbe. 
Neptune raiſed it out of the ſea to give her 16 
6) Some aſſert that Diana aſſiſted him in his fight. 


% Whence the iſle was called Ortygia, though fom? ſay that 


- 0 5 
; 
5 | 
. 
, 


The Egyptians: regarded death as adeliverance (6). The 


| mion, from his being a 
great legiſlator ; and the laſt to whom the _—_ os 


sin the ſhape of-a quail (9), where ſhe was deli- 


whom ſoon after his birth, deſtroyed the monſter Python 
with his arrows (1), tho' ſomedefer the time of this vic 


ſhe was denied the water of the fountain Mela, by the 
ſhepherd Niocles and his clowns, upon which ſhe turned 


(6 They called it Peloutah, alleymtion or deliverance. Horace 


them 
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62 FABULOUS HISTORY OF MN 
them into frogs. After ſettling her ſon Apollo in Lycia, a 
ſhe returned to Delos, and Diana went to reſide in Crete. 
The adventures of Apollo are pretty numerous. The 
moſt remarkable are his quarrels with Jupiter, on account 
of the death of his ſon Aſculapius, illed by that deity 
on the complaint of Pluto, that he decreaſed the number 
of the dead by the cures he performed. Apollo to re- 
venge this injury killed the Cyclops, who forged Jove's 
thunderbolts, for which he was baniſhed heaven, and en- 
dured great ſufferings on earth, being forced to hire him- 
ſelf as a ſhepherd to (2) Admetus, king of Theſſaly, 
during his exerciſing which office, he is ſaid to have int 
vented the lyre or Tute, to ſooth his trouble. In this i 
retirement an odd incident happened to him; Mercury 
was born in the morning, by noon he had learned mu- 
1 


ſick, and compoſed the teſtudo; and in the evening 
coming to Apollo, he ſo amuſed him with this new in- 
ſtrument, that he found an opportunity to ſeal his cat- 
tle. Apollo diſcovering the theft, and inſiſting on reſti- 
tution, the ſly deity ſtole his bow and arrows ; ſo that he 
was forced to change his revenge into laughter (3).;. EE 
From Theflaly, Apollo removed to Sparta, and ſet- 
tled near the river Eurotas, where he fell in love with 
a fair boy called Hyacinthus, with whom being at play, 
Zephyrus, through envy, blew Apollo's quoit at his 
head, and killed him on the ſpot. To preſerve his me- 
mory, the gad from his blood raifed the flower which 
bears his name (4). Though according to others he 
_ "only tinged with it the violet (which was white before) 
into a purple. N 7 218 ay ; 5 5 g 
Cypariſſus, a beautiful boy, a favourite of Apollo, 
being exceſſively grieved for the death of a fawn or 


— 


(2) Some give this hiſtory another turn, and tell us that Apollo 
being king of the Arcadians, and depoſed for his tyranny, fled to 
Admetus, who gave him the command of the country lying near 

the river 9 inhabited by ſhepherds, = 
(3) Te boves olim, niſi reddidiſſes | 
Her dolum amotas, puerum minaci e | 

* Voce dum terret, Viduus Pharetra. 

Co...» erat. Lib. L. Ode X. I. 10 
(..) The Hyacinth or violet. © R 
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=— THE HEATHEN GODS. 6; 
eer he loved, was changed by him into a cypreſs tree, 
nich is fince ſacred to funeral rites, 1 


ading Neptune in the fame condition with himſelf, and 
=: ilcd from heaven, they agreed with that king to furniſh 
ricks to build the walk of his capital: he alſo aſſiſted 
A |cathous in building a labyrinth, in which was a ſtone 


En harmonious ſound on the ſlighteſt ſtroke. | 
== Though Apollo was diſtinguiſhed for his excellency 
in muſic, yet he was extremely jealous of rivalſhip on this 
head. The Muſes were under his immediate protection, 
Wand the graſhopper was conſecrated to him by the Athe- 
nians on account of its harmony (5). We find Midas 
king of Phrygia being conſtituted judge between him and 
Pan, who pretended to vie with him in harmony, and 
giving judgment for the latter, was rewarded with a pair 
W of aſs's years, to point out his bad taſte (6). Ovid has 
deſcribed this ſtory in an agreeable manner. Linus, who 
excelled all mortals in muſick, preſuming to ſing with 
Apollo, was puniſhed with death; nor did Marſyas the 
ſatyr eſcape much better, for having found a flute or pipe 


ung up his antagoniſt on the next pine tree, and flaye 


which falls into the Meander. 


their force. When the giant Tityus endeavoured to 
raviſn Diana, he transfixed and threw him into hell, 
where the 29 preyed on his liver. Niobe the daugh- 
ter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, being happy in 


11 1 > 


1 


* * 
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fica inſet, that ſings amongſt the higheſt branches, of the trees; 
| fo that it muſt have been a very different creature from the eraſe 


hopyer known to us. See the notes in Cook's Heſiod. 
0 Ovid, Book XI. Fab. III. line go. = 44 
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u detormed her face. 


Apollo next viſited Laomeden, king of Troy, —_ 


whereon he uſed to depoſit his lyre, and which emitted 


which Minerva threw away (7), he had the vanity to diſ- 
1085 the prize with Apollo, who being er en 


him alive; but aſterwards changed him into a river, 


This deity was fo ſkilled in the bow, that his arrows. 
were always fatal. Python and the Cyclops experienced 


) The Grecian poets celebrate-the graſhopper as-a very 8 


Becavſe as ſhe blew it, fceing herlelf in a fountain, ſhe found 


Oo 
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| the latter killed her daughters in the embraces of thei | 


grief, turned into a ſtone, which {till emits moiſture in- 
Read of tears (8). bh; 


ſhe laid that people under of retreating to the higher 


and Diana killing them with their arrows, repreſents la. 


to an equivocation. The continuance of Niobe was the 
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& FABULOUS HISTORY OT 
ſeven ſons. and as many u e was ſo fooliſh as th 
refer herſelf to Latona. This ſo enraged Apollo and 
Dans: that the former ſlew her ſons with his darts, and MW 


* 


mother, whom Jupiter in compaſſion to her inceſſant 


The true meaning of the fable of Niobe is this zit ſig. 
nified the annual inundation of Egypt. The affront ſhe 
offered to Latona was a ſymbol, to denote the neceſſit 


grounds. The fourteen children of Niobe are the fourteen 
cubits, that marked the increaſe of the Nile (9). Apollo 


bour and induſtry, with the aſſiſtance of the ſun's warm 
influence, overcoming theſe difficulties, after the retreat 
of the flood. Niobe's being turned to a ſtone, was owing 
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preſervation of Egypt. But the word Selau, which ſig- 
nified ſafety, by a ſmall alteration (Selaw) expreſſed a 
ſtone, Thus Niobe became a real perſon. metamor- 
phoſed to-a rock. Moy oat rl Harboe: gn 3 
Apollo reſembled his father Jupiter, in his great pro- 


penſity to love. He ſpent ſome time with Venus in the 


iſle of Rhodes, and during their interview it is ſaid the 
ſky rained gold, and the earth was covered with lillies 


and roſes.. His moſt celebrated amour was with Daphne, 


(the daughter of the river Peneus),. a virgin of 'Fhel- WW 


faly, who was herſelf prepoſſeſſed in favour of Lucip- 


pus, a youth of her own age. Apollo, to be revenged 


| on his rival, put it in his head to diſguiſe himſelf a. 


mongſt the virgins who went a bathing, who diſcover- 
ing the deceit, ſtabbed him. After , this®the. god pur- 
ſued Daphne, who flying to preſerve. her chaſtity, was, 
on her intreaties to the gods, changed into a laurel (i) 


& + af 1 1 l 1 > #. TY 


1 Ovid, Bock VI. I. 30, 


09) The ſtatue of Nile in the Thuill-ries at Paris, has fourtee 
children placed by it, to denote theſe cubits. „% · 


(x) Ovid, Book 1. 1. 556. 


— graſping at emtty prone | 
He ſnatebed at Love, and filled his arms with bays, Waller. 
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Whoſe leaves Apollo immediately conſecrated to bind his 
47 emples, and made that tree the reward of poetry. 


or was he much more ſucceſsful in his courtſhip of the 
ymph Caſtalia, who vaniſhed from him in the form of 
= fountain, which was afterwards ſacred to the muſes (2). 
le debauched Leucothoe, daughter of Orchanus, king of 
Babylon, in the ſhape of her mother Eurynome. Clytia, 
er ſiſter, jealous of her happineſs, diſcovered the amour 
o their father, who ordered -Leucothsoe to be buried a- 
ive. Her lover, in pity to her fate, poured nectar on 
er grave, which turned the body into a tree which 
Poeeßps the gum called frankincenſe, He then aban- 
Woned Clytia, who pined away, continually looking on 
She ſun, till the became the He iotrope or ſun-flower (3). 


Wn the following ſection, YT 

8 Apollo had a great variety of names, either taken from 
Wis principal attributes, or the chief places where he was 
Brorſhipped. He was called the Healer, from his enli- 
Fening warmth and cheering influence, and Pæan (4), 
From the peſtilential heats ; to ſignify the former, the 
ancients placed the graces in his right hand, and for the 
Etter a bow and arrows in his left; Nomius, or the 


Cn Po... A 


Rining the animal creation; Delius (5), from his ren- 
ering all things manifeſt ; Pythias, from his victory 
ver Python; Lycius, Phoebus, and Phaneta, from his. 
urity and ſplendor. e ee 5 
The principal places where he was worſhipped were 
bryſus, Tenedos, Smyntha, Cylla, Cyrrha, Patrœa, 
laros, Cynthius, Abza, a city in Lycia, at Miletus, 


* wed — — 


(3) Ovid, Book IV. I. 20 5. 
0 Ard a8 maker rds ies, 
Ard 13 dh rita roten. 


10 Thence called Caſtalian ſiſters, | 


called 


þ he nymph Bolina, rather than yield to his ſuit, threw | 
erſelf into the ſea, for which he rendered her immortal: 


* 
. 
* — — — ++ — * £0 _—— 
— ———,½ . —öA— Ive 
— —ꝛ— — — — - 


Of the children of Apollo we ſhall ſpeak more at large 


hepherd, from his fertilizing the earth, and thence ſuſ- 


nd amongſt the Mzonians, from all which places he 
as denominated, He had an oracle and temple at 
egyra, near which were two remarkable fountains, 
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called the Palm and the Olive, on account of the ſweet- 
neſs and tranſparency of the water. He had an oracle at 

the reſt of the year was removed to Patara in Lycia, 


his moſt celebrated temple was at Delphos, the original 


mis gave her anſwers; but the ſerpent Python hinder- f F 


- 1 Toi Lonnie ener ere ——-— 
2 um 


of Agrigentum, preſented it a brazen bull, a maſter- piece 
prieſteſs (6) called Pythia, or Phcebus, placed on a tripos 
uncertain after what manner theſe oracles were delivered, 


though Cicero ſuppoſes the Pithoneſs was inſpired, or ra- 
ther intoxicated by certain vapours which aſcended from 


renewed the ſolemn games to him, but ſoon after raiſed 
Rome, the whole of Clarian marble. The gates were 
(s) Some (ay that the Pythoneſs being once debauched, the ora- 
cles were afterwards delivered by an old woman in the dreſs of 4 
_ Young maid. hed: ORE 


ed 


Delos, for fix months in the ſummer ſeaſon, which for 


and theſe removals were made with great ſolemnity. But 


of which was thus: Apollo being inſtructed in the art 
of divination by Pan, the ſon of 133 and the <a 
Thymbris, went to this oracle, where at that time The- 


ing him from approaching the oracle, he flew him, 
and ſo 180“ poll ion of it. His temple here, in pro- 
ceſs of time, became ſo frequented, that it was called 
the oracle of the earth, and all the nations and princes 
in the world vied with each other in their munificence 
to it. Crœſus, king of Lydia, gave at one time a thou- 
ſand talents of gold to make an altar there, beſides pre- 
ſents of immenſe value at other times. Phalar is, the tyrant 


of art, The reſponſes here were delivered by a virgin 


7) or ſtool with three feet, called alſo Cortina, from the 
ein of the Python with which it was covered. It is 


the cave. In Italy, Apollo had a. celebrated ſhrine at 
mount SoraQte, where his prieſts were ſo remarkable 
for ſanity, that they could walk on burning coals un- 
hurt. The Romans erected to him many temples. At- 
ter the battle of Actium, which decided the fate of the 
world, and ſecured the empire to Auguſtus, this prince 
not only built him a chapel on that promontory, and 


a moſt magnificent temple to him on mount Palatine in 


al B©B oc hr 


— 


„„ 
—_ — —_ — — 


(7) Authors vary as to th: tripos, ſome making it a veſſel in 
which the prieſteſs bathed. © E F 


of ivory exquiſitely carved, and over the frontiſpiece 
were the ſolar chariot and horſes of maſſy gold. The 
portico contained a noble library of the Greek and Latin 

authors. Within the place was decorated with noble 
paintings, and a ſtatue of the god by the famous Scopas, 
attended by a gigantic figure in braſs fifty feet high. In 
the area were four brazen cows, repreſenting the daugh- 
ters of Prætus, king of the Argives, who were changed 
into that form for preſuming to rival Juno in beauty. 
FTheſe ſtatues were wrought by Myron. „ 
FTahe uſual ſacrifices to Apollo were lambs, bulis and 

oxen, The animals facred to him were the wolf, from 


his acuteneſs of ſight; the crow from her augury, or 


BS foretel] ing the weather; the ſwan, from its divining its 


was alſo reckoned agreeable to him on account of its 
W muſic. Of trees, the laurel, palm, olive and juniper, 
= were moſt in eſteem with him. All young men, when 
their beards grew, conſecrated their locks in his temple, 
Jas the virgins did theirs in the temple of Diana. 

The four great attributes of Apollo were divination, 


healing, muſic, and archery; all which manifeſtly refer to 


g the ſun. Light diſpelling darkneſs is a ſtrong emblem of 
truth diſſipating ignorance; what conduces more to life 


and health than the ſolar warmth, or can there be a juſter 


ſymbol of the planetary harmony than Apollo's (7) lyre? 


As his darts are ſaid to have deſtroyed the monſter Py. 
$ thon, ſo his rays dry up the noxious moiſture, which is 


g pernicious to vegetation and fruitfulneſs.  _ 
The Perſians, who had a high veneration for this 
planet, adored it, and the light proceeding from it, by 
the names of Mithra and Oroſmanes ; the Egyptians by 
thoſe of Oſiris and Orus; and from their antiquities, 
let us now ſeek ſome illuſt ration of the birth and ad- 
ventures of Apollo, FCC | 
The Iſis which pointed out the neomenia, or monthly 
feſtiyal, before their annual inundation, was the ſym- 
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own death; the hawk, from its boldneſs in flight; and 
the cock, from its foretelling his riſe. The graſhopper 


(7) The ſeven ſtrings of which are ſaid to repreſent the ſeven _ 


ne bolical 
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bolical figure of a creature with the upper part of al 
woman, and the hinder of alizard, placed in a reclining al 
poſture. This they called Leto (8), and uſed it to ſig· Wl 
nify to the people the neceſſity of laying in the provi- Wl 
ſions of olives, parehed corn, and ſuch other kinds of i 
dry food, for their ſubſiſtence, during the flood. Now Wil 
when the waters of the Nile decreaſed time enough toi 
allow them a month, before the entrance of the ſun Wi 
into Sagittarius, the Egyptian farmer was ſure of lei- 
ſure enough. to ſurvey and ſow his ground, and of te. 
maining in abſolute ſecurity till harveſt, This con- 
queſt of. the Nile was 1 by an Orus, or image, 
armed with arrows, and ſubduing the monſter Python. 
This they called Ores (9), or 8 The figure 
of Iſis above- mentioned, they alſo ſtiled Deione, or Di- 
ana (2), and they put in her hand the quail, a bit 
which with them was the emblem of fecurity (3). 
Theſe emblems, carried by the Phænicians into 
Greece, gave riſe to all the fable of Latona perſecuted 
by the Python, and flying to Delos in the form of a 
uail, where ſhe bore Orus and Diane, or Apollo and 
Diana. Thus (as on former occaſions) the hierogy- 
phicks only deſigned to point out the regular feſtivals, 
and to inſtruct the people in what they were to do, 
oy: in the end the objects of a ſenſeleſs and groſs 
, INE | | 
When Tyre was beſieged by Alexander, the citizens 
bound the ſtatue of Avello with chains of gold; but 
when that conqueror took the place, he releaſed the 
_ deity, who thence obtained the name of Philalexandrus, 
or the friend of Alexander. At Rhodes, where he was 
worſhipped in a peculiar manner, there was a coloſſil 
image of him at the mouth of the harbour ſeventy cubits 
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high (4).. TO TE T 
— — — 
(8) From Leto, or Letoah, a lizard. = 
(9) From Hores, a deſtroyer or walter, | | | 


on Apollo Genifics. the lame. oo ou 
(2) From Dei, ſufficiency, comes Deione, abundance. . 
(3) Selave in the Phænician Ggnifies ſecurity, as alſo a quail; 
hence they uſed the quail to hgm'ty the thing. The Latin wort 
Salus and Salvo are derived from hence. r 
(4). We ſhall ſpeak of this hereafter, 
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Phœbus (5) was very differently repreſented in different 
ountries and times, according to the character he aſſum- 
d. To depict the ſolar light, the Perſians uſed a figure 
ith the head of a lion covered with a Tiara, in the Per- 
an garb, and holding a mad bull by the horns, a ſym- 
pol Main of Egyptian original. The latter people ex- 
reſted him fometimes by a circle with rays; at other 
mes by a ſceptre with an eye over it; but their great em- 
lem of the ſolar light, as diſtinguiſhed from the orb 
elf, was the golden ſeraph, or fiery flying ſerpent (6). 
BET he Hicropolitans fhewed him with a pointed beard, 
hereby expreſſing the ſtrong emiſſion of his rays down- 
ard; over his head was a baſket of gold, repreſenting 
She ztherial light: he had a breaſc-plate on, and in his 
ight hand held a ſpear, on the ſubmit of which ſtood 
he image of victory (ſo that Mars is but one of his at- 
babes this beſpoke him irreſiſtible and ruling all 
hings: in his left hand was a flower, intimating the ve- 
Petable creation nouriſhed, matured, and continued by 

is beams: around his ſhoulders he wore a veſt, de- 
Picted with gorgons and ſnakes ; this takes in Minerva, 
Ind by it is expreſſed the virtue and vigour of the ſolar 
Wrarmth, enlivening the apprehenſion and promoting 
wiſdom; whence alſo he is with great propriety the 
Preſident of the muſes : cloſe by were the expanded 


- of 340% park et, fu or * os "ys . 
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d dut from him as from its proper center: at his feet 
ere three female figures encircled by a ſeraph, that in 
Whe midſt being the emblem of the earth riſing in beau- 


wo) by the emanation of his light, ſignified by the ſe- 
Waph:or dragon; e | 

Under the character of the ſun, Apollo was depicted 
Wn a chariot drawn by four horſes, whoſe names the 


W luto. The poets feigned each night that he went to 
et with Thetis in the ocean, and that the next morn- 
Ing the Hours got ready his horſes for him to renew his 


——ů— 


00) From Pheob, the ſource, and ob, the overflowing, or the 
e of the inundation, the Egyptians expreſſing the annual exceſs 
the Nile by a ſun, with a river proceeding from its mouth. 
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ings of the eagle, repreſenting the æther, ſtretched 


Wy from the midſt of nature and . confuſion (the other 


Poets have taken care to give us as well as thoſe of 


courſe, 
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courſe, (ſee Cambray's Telemaque for a picture) and 
unbarred the gates of day. It is no wonder they have 
been laviſh on a ſubject, which affords ſuch extenſive 
room for the imagination to diſplay itſelf, as the beau- 
ties of the ſun-rifing. When repreſented as Liber Pa- 
ter (7), he bore a ſhield to ſhew his protection of man- 
kind. At other times he was drawn as a beardleſs youth, 
his locks diſhevelled, and crowned with laurel, holding 

a bow ein his right hand with his arrows, and the lyre 
in his left. The palace of the Sun has been admirably 
_ deſcribed. by Ovid, as well as his carr, in the ſecond 
book of his Metamorphoſis, „ 


„* —— 


— 


C.H A F. XXX 111 br 


/ the Sons or Offspring of APOLLO, AE8CULAP1Us, 
" PHAETON, ORPHEUs, IDMoN, ARISTAUs, Cc. 

KAS Apollo was a very gallant deity, fo he had a very 
: numerous iſſue, of which it is neceſſary to give 
ſome account, as * make a conſiderable figure in poe- 
tical hiſtory. The firſt and moſt noted of his ſons was 
¶Aſculapius, whom he had by the nymph Coronis. Some 
ſay that Apollo ſhot his mother, when big with child of 
him, on account of her infidelity ; but repenting the fact, 
ſaved the infant, and gave him to Chiron to be inſtruct- 
ed (8) in phyſic. Others report, that as king Phlegyas, 
her father, was carrying her with him into Peloponneſus, 
her pains ſurpriſed her on the confines of Epidauria, 
where, to conceal her ſhame, ſhe expoſed the infant on a 
mountain, However this be, under the care of this new 
maſter he made ſuch a progreſs in the medical art, as 
gained him a high reputation; ſo that he was even te- 
ported to have raiſed the dead. His firſt cures were 
wrought upon Aſcles, king of Epidaurus, and Aunes, 


n e eee ee A. be A g—— 
(7) Virgil gives him this name in his firſt Georgie. 
„ +4 ql e mundi SY 
Lumina, labentem celo qui ducitis annum, 
Iiiber & alma Ceres. 5 | 
(8) Ovid, who relates the ſtory of Coronis his fanciful way, 
tells us that Coryus, or the raven, who diſcovered her amour, had, 


by Apollo, his feathers changed from black to-awhite. 
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Win; of Daunia, which laſt was troubled with ſore eyes. 
mort. his ſucceſs was fo great, that Pluto, who 
Wy the number of his ghoſts daily decreaſe, complained 
0 Jupiter, who killed him with his thunderbolts, 
W Cicero reckons up three of his name. The firſt the 
Won of Apollo, worſhipped in Acadia, who. invented 
Jie probe and bandages for wounds; the ſecond, the 
Bother of Mercury; killed by lightening; and the 
ird, the ſon of Arſippus and Arſione, who firſt taught 
oe art of tooth-drawing and purging. Others make 
St culapius, an Egyptian, king of Memphis, antece- 
ent by à thouſand years to the Æſculapius of the 
reeks. The Romans numbered him amongſt the Dii- 
WA d(cititii, of ſuch as were raiſed to heaven by their 


oerit, as Hercules, Caſtor and Pollux, &c, _ | 
BS The Greeks received their knowledge of ¶Æſculapius 
rom the Phænicians and Egyptians. Uis chief temples 
eere at Pergamus, Smyrna, at Trica, a city of Ionia, 
Ind the ifle of Coos; in all which, votive tablets were 
Nong up (9), ſhewing the diſeaſes cured by his afliſt- 
WEnce; but his moſt famous ſhrine was at Epidaurus, 
Where every five years in the ſpring, ſolemn games were 
yſtituted to him nine days after the Iſthmian games at 


* 


orinth. - nn Pi ens WE: 

= The Romans grew acquainted with him by an acci- 
ent; a plägue happened in Italy, the oracle was con- 
Wulted, and the reply was, that Pre ſhould fetch the 
god Æſculapius from Epidaurus. An embaſly was ap- 

Wointed of ten ſenators, at the head of whom was Q. 

gulnius. Theſe deputies, on their arrival, viſiting 

Whe temple of the god, a huge ſerpent came from under 
Ihe altar, and crofling the city, went directly to their 

Whip, and lay down in the cabin of Ogulnius; upon 
hich they ſet fail immediately, and arriving in the 
iber, the ſerpent quitted the ſhip, and retired to a 
Wittle iſland oppoſite the city, where a temple was erect- 
Wd to the god, and the peſtilence ceaſed, ; 


— — 


— 


(9) From theſe tables or votire inſcriptions, Hippocrates is faid 
have collected his aphoriſins, . N 20 
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The animals ſacrificed to Æſculapius were the goat, Wi 
fome ſay, on account of her nurſing him: others, be. 
cauſe this creature is unhealthy, as labouring under il 
e fever. The dog and the cock were ſacred u 

im, on account of their fidelity and vigilance. TFE 
raven was alſo devoted to him for its forecaſt, - and b. 
ing {killed in divination. Authors are not agreed as uM 
his being the inventor of phyſic, ſome: . ee be? 
5 peeieged that part which relates to the regimen d 

n 5 | 4 
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Let us now ſeek for the origin of this fable. The 
public ſign or ſymbol expoſed by the Egyptians in thei 
aſſemblies, to warn the people to mark the depth of the 
inundation, in order to regulate their ploughing ac- 
cordingly, was the figure of a man with a dog's heat 
carry ing a pole with ſerpents twiſted round it, to which 
they gave the names of Anubis (1), Thaaut (2), an 
Ficulapius (3). In proceſs of time they made uſe Ml 
this repreſentation for a real king, who, by the ſtudy of 
phyſic, ſought the preſervation, of his ſubjects, Thu 
the dog and the ſerpents became the characterifticks dM 
Eſculapius amongſt the Romans and Greeks, who 
were entirely ſtrangers to the original meaning of thc 
hieroglyphics. - „„ 
Aſculapius had, by his wife Epione, two ſons, Mi 
chaon and Podalirlus, both ſkilled in ſurgerxz and who 
are mentioned by Homer as preſent at the ſiege of Tro, 
and were very ſerviceable to the Greeks. He had all 
two daughters, called Hygicea and Jaſo. 
This deity is repreſented in different attitudes, At 
Epidaurus his ſtatue was of gold and ivory (4), ſeated 
on a throne of the ſame materials, his head crownel 
with rays, and a long beard, having a knotty itick i 
one band, the other entwined with a ſerpent, and: 
dog lying at his feet. The Phliaſians depicted him 8 
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(1) From Hannobeach, which in Phænician ſignifies the barkt 
or warner, Anubis. BOTS Ed 
18 The word Tayant, ſignifies the dog. 5 

3) From Aiſh, man, and Caleph, dog, comes ZEfſcaleph, th 
mandog, or ZEſculapius. © W 1 
(4) This image was the work of Thraſymedes, the ſon of Allg 
notus, a native of Paros. | | 1 


0 
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W-ardleſs; and the Romans crowned him with laurel, 
denote his deſcent from Apollo. The knots in his 


edicine. ; b | | | 
Phaeton was the ſon of Apollo and the nymph Cly- 
ene. Having a diſpute with Epaphus, the ſon of Ju- 
Witer and Io, the latter upbraided him, that he was not 
Wally the ſon of his father, and that his mother only 


Noth, fired at this reproach, by his mother's advice car- 
Wicd his complaint to his father Phoebus, who received 


ore by Styx to grant him whatever he requeſted, as a 
ark of his acknowledging him for his fon, Phaeton 
Woldly aſked the direction of the folar chariot for one day. 
he father, at once grieved and ſurprized at the demand, 
ed all arguments in vain to diſſuade him from the at- 


otinacy, he gave him the reins, with the beſt direc- 
ons be could how to uſe them. The ambition of our 
Toung adventurer was too fatal to himſelf, He loſt his 
Judgment and way together; and Jupiter, to prevent 
Wis ſetting the world on fire, was obliged with his thun- 
Der bolts to hurl from his ſeat into the river Eridanus or 


Wamented his loſs ſo inceſlantly upon the banks, that 
We gods changed them into black poplar trees, whoſe 
Ruice produces the electrum or amber. Cycnus, king of 
iguria, no leſs grieved for his loſs, was changed into 
wan, a bird which became after ſacred to Apollo. 


| his ſtory makes a very conſiderable figure in Ovid (5), 
u rho has out-done himſelf on this ſuhject. 


egard to this fable (6). 'Linen-cloth was the great 
Panufacture of Egypt, and the bleaching of it conſe- 
vently of great importance. The image expoſed for 


2 * . . 4 — 


o 9vid Mctaraorph. lib, II. in principio. 
4-8 La Pluche hiſt. de Cieux. or 
E gave 


f ſignify the difficulties that occur in the ſtudy of 


ade uſe of that pretence to cover* her infamy. The 


im with great tenderneſs, and, to allay his diſquietude, 


Wcmpt; but being by his oath reduced to ſubmit to his 


She Po. His ſiſters Phaethuſa, Lampetia, and Phœbe, 


A late author offers an ingenious conjefture, with 


irectin this, was a youth with rays round his head, 
da whip in his hand, ſeated on an orb, to which they 
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24 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
ave the name of N and Ben-Climmah (8). 
Probably the months of May, June, and July, were 
the three ſiſters of Phaeton, becauſe during theſe month; 
they waſhed their linen white; of which Cygnus, or 
the ſwan, the friend of Phaeton, is a further ſymbol, 
Now as the word Albanoth, applied to theſe months 
(9), ſignifies alſo poplar trees, it gave riſe to this meti- 
morphoſis. FF 
Orpheus was the ſon of Phoebus, by the muſe Cal. 
liope (1). He was born in Thrace, and reſided nea Wi 
mount Rhodope, where he married Eurydice, a prin- 
_ ceſs of that country. Ariſteus, a neighbouring prince, 
who fell in love with her, attempted to ſurprize her, 
and in her flight, to eſcape his violence, ſhe was killed 
by the bite of a ſerpent. Her diſconſolate huſband was 
ſo affected at his loſs, that he deſcended by the way of 
Txnarus to hell, in order to recover her. As muſic 
and poetry were to him hereditary. talents, he exerted 
them in ſo powerful a manner, that Pluto and Proſer. 
pine were fo far touched, as to reſtore him his beloved 
conſort on one condition, that he ſhould not look back 
on her, till they came to the light of the world. His im- 
patient fondneſs made him break this article, and he 
X Joſt her for ever. Grieved at her loſs, he retired to the 
woods and foreſts, which it is ſaid were ſenſible of his 
harmony (2). But the Mznades or Bacchæ, either in- 
cenſed at his vowing a widowed life, or, as others (ay, 
inſtigated by Bacchus, whoſe worſhip he neglected (3), 
tore him in pieces, and ſcattered his limbs about the 
fields, which were collected and buried by the Muſes. 
His head and harp, which were caſt into the Hebrus 
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(7) From Pha the month, and Eton linen, is made Phaeton; 
mat is, the indidtion of the linen works _ 
(8) Ben- Climmah, the ſon of hot weather. Hence the ſtory of 
 Phaeton's burning the won[ne. 
(9) Albanoth, or Lebanoth, ſignifies the whitening fields dt 
yards for bleaching. F bet ory 4s 
(i) Some make him the ſon of Oeagrus and Calliope, 
(2) Ovid Metam. lib, XI. in principio. SENT 
* (3) Others ſay by Venus, on account of his deſpiſing her rite, 
and that the nymphs, excited by her, tore him in pieces in rg: 
N RF 


Zing who ſhould have him, 
o HOIST W welt 
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were carried to Leſbos, and the former interred there. 
His harp was tranſported to the ſkies, where it forms 


into a ſwan, and left a ſon called Methon, who found- 
ed in Thrace a city of his own name. Ovid has given 


thod, has broke the thread of it, by interſperſing it in 
different parts of his work. —_ COYLE By 
cc is certain that Orpheus may de placed as the ear- 
lieſt poet of Greece, where he firſt introduced a/ffronomy, 
= thvinity, muſic, and poetry, all which he had learned in 
Egypt. He wrote many volumes in natural ꝓhiloſoph 
f and antiquities (5), of which only a few imperfe 
fragments have eſcaped the rage of time. In his book 
W of ſtones, he ſays of himſelf, He could underſtand the 


come the poiſon of ſerpents, a 
of the 2 (6 ff {Ss © iq fin 
Let us ſeek the origin of this fable once more in 
Egypt, the mother-country of fiction. In July, when 


even penetrate the thoughts 


To denote the pubic joy at ſeeing the inundation riſe 


the lyre or ſiſtrum, and fitting by a tame dion. When 
the waters did not increaſe as they ſhould, this Horus 
was repreſented ſtretched on the back of a lion as dead, 
This ſymbol they called Oreph or Orpheus (7), to 
ſignify that agriculture was then quite unreaſonable and 
dormant. The ſongs they amuſed themſel ves with at 


hymns of Orpheus; and as huſbandry revived imme- 
diately after, it gave riſe to the fable of Orpheus re- 
turning from 


2 - 
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3 In his Xth and XIth books. 1 TY | 
(5 He wrote a book of hymns, and treatiſes on the generation 
of the elements; on the giants war; on the rape of Proferpine ; on 
ſhe labours of He 
the Egyptians, | oe” | 
| (6) This probably gave riſe to the fable of his making rocks 
and foreſts move to his lyre, 8 3 

{7) From Oreph, occiput, or the back part of the head. 


5 they 


one of the conſtellations. He himſelf was changed 


us this whole ſtory (4); but contrary to his uſual me- 


flight and language of birds, flop the courſe of rivers, over- 


the ſun entered Leo, the Nile-overflowed all the plains. 


} to its due height, they exhibited a youth playing on 


| this dull ſeaſon, for want of exerciſe, were called the 


hell. The Iſis placed near this Horus, 


rcules; of ſtones; on the rites and myſteries of 
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they called Eurydice (8), and as the Greeks took all 
theſe figures in the literal, and not in the emblematical 
ſenſe, Ker made Eurydice the wife of Orpheus. 
Idmon was the ſon of Apollo by Aſteria, and at. 
tended the oy ng in their expedition-to Colchis, 
being famed for his ſkill in augury ; but wandering 
from his companions, as they occalionally landed, he 
was killed by a wild boar. 1 | 
Another of the children of Apollo was Linus, whom 
e had by the nymph Fee He was born at 
Thebes, and eminent for learning, if it be true that 
'Thamyris, Orpheus, and Hercules, were all his ſcho- 
lars. Some fay he was ſlain by the latter for ridiculing 
him; but if Orpheus (as others affirm) lived a hundred 
years before Hercules, it is rather probable that Linus 
was the diſciple of Orpheus. However this be, Linus 
wrote on the origin of the world, the courſes of the 
ſun and moon, and the production of animals. 
Atſter all, Linus was only a ſymbol of the Egyptians, 
which the Greeks, according to cuſtom, perſonated. 
At the end of autumn or harveſt, the Egyptians fell to 
their night-work, of making linen- cloth (9), and the 
Ggure then expoſed was called Linus (1), and denoted 
the ſitting up or watching during the night. 
.  Ariſtzus was the ſon of Apollo, by Cyrene, a virgin 
nymph, who uſed to accompany him in hunting, and 
whom he firſt fell in love with on ſeeing her encounter 
a lion. He was born in Lybia. He received his edu- 
cation from the nymphs, who taught him to extract oil 
from olives, and to make honey, cheeſe, and butter; 
all which arts he communicated to mankind. On this 
account he was regarded as a rural deity. From Africa 
he paſſed into Sardinia and Sicily, from whgnce- he tra- 
velled into Thrace, where Bacchus initiated him in 
his myſteries. We have already mentioned how bis 
paſſion occaſioned the death of Eurydice, to revenge 


| (8) From Eri, a lion, and Daca, tamed, is formed Eridaca, 
Eurydice, or the lion tamed, 1. e. the violence or rage of the inui- 
dation overcome. 15 2 a 
(9) This was their chief manufacture. | 1 
(i) Linus, from Lyn, to watch, whence our word linen, that is, 
-» the work, tor the time of doing it. . lich 
OY . 1 
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ich the wood-nymphs deſtroyed his bee-hives. Con- 
W cerned at this loſs, he adviſed with his mother, and 
= was told by the oracle to facrifice bulls to appeaſe her 
ſhade; which counſel following, the bees which jſſued 
from the carcaſes fully ſupplied the damages he had 
ſuſtained (2). He died near mount Hæmus, and was 
deified on account of the ſervices he had done to man- 
kind by his uſeful inventions. He was alſo honoured. 


in the iſle of Coos, for his calling the Eteſian winds to 


xelieve them in an exceſſive time of heat. Herodotus 
fays, that he appeared at Cyzicum after his death, and 
three hundred and forty years after, was ſeen in Italy, 
at Metapontum, where he enjoined the inhabitants to 
erect a ſtatue to him near that of Apollo; which, on 
conſulting the oracle, they performed. | 
|  Circe was the daughter of Phebus, by Perſis, the 
child of Oceanus, and a celebrated ſorcereſs. Her firſt 
huſband was a king of the Sarmatæ, whom ſhe poi- 
ſoned, for which ſhe was expelled the kingdom, and 
fled to a promontory on the coaſt of Tuſcany, which 
wude took her name. Here ſhe fell in love with 
Glaucus, one of the ſea deities, who preferring Scylla 
to her, ſhe changed her into a ſea monſter. Picus, king: 
of the Latins, her next fayourite, for rejecting her ad- 
dreſſes, was metamorphoſed into a woodpecker. 
The moſt remarkable of Circe's adventures, was 
with Ulyſſes. This prince returning from Troy, was 
eaſt away on her coaſt, and his men, by a drink ſhe 
ave them, were transformed to ſwine, and other beaſts. 
Ulyſſes was preſerved by Mercury, who gave him the 
herb moly, to ſecure him from her enchantments, and 
inſtructed him, when ſhe attempted to touch him with 
her wand,” to draw his ſword, and make her ſwear by 
81 *, ſhe would uſe him as a friend, otherwiſe he would 
kill her. By this means, he procured the liberty 
of his companions, and continued a year with Circe, 
who bore him two children, viz. Agrius and Latinus. 
Circe had a ſepulchre in one of the iſles, called Pharma- 


cuſz, near Salamis. 


| 0 Virgil has Introduced this ſtory with jp tel | mand =o 
Nec, in is IVth Georgic, 1. 516 e AT 


LEES _ Circ: 
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only gave them names. 
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Circe was no other than the Egyptian Iſis, whoſe 
Herus, or attending image, every month aſſuming ſome 
rer form, as a human body, with the heads of a 
ion, dog, ſerpent, or tortoiſe, which gave riſe to the 
fable of her changing. men. by her inchantments into 
theſe animals. Hence the Egyptians gave her the name 


of Circe, which ſignifies the Enigma. 


Apollo had many other children. Athuſa, the daugh- 


ter of Neptune, bore hm Elutherus. By Evadne he 


bad Janus; by Atria, Miletus, Oaxes, and Arabus, 


who gave his name to Arabia; by Melia, he had Iſ- 
menious and Tænarus; by Aglaia, Theſtor; by Man- 
to, Mopſus; by Anathrippe, Chius; by Achalide, he 
had Delphus, and many others too tedious to enumerate, 


—— i. Amt. 
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Of the Moss, and Fuca, the GRAces, and the 
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18 celebrated goddeſſes, the Muſes, were the 


daughters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, though 


ſoine thi them born of Cœlus. Their number at 


firſt was only three or four (3), but Homer and Heſiod 
have fixed it at nine (4), which it has never ſince ex- 
Ki on mount Pierus, and edu- 
cated by the nymph Eupheme. F 
They had many appellations common to them all, as 
Pierides, from the place of their birth; Heliconides, 
from mount Helicon, in Bæotia; Parnaſſides, from the 
hill of Parnaſſus, in Phocis; Citherides, from mount 


Citheron, a place they much frequented; Aonides, 
from Aonia; Hippocranides, Agannipides, and Caſta- 


lides, from different fountains conſecrated to them, or 
to which they were ſuppoſed to.relort. 


— — 


3) Meme, Aede, Melete, that is, Memory, Singing, and Me- 
ditation, to which ſome add Thelexiope. ad ov 
(4) Some aſſign as a reaſon for this, that when the citizens of 
Sicyon directed three ſkilful flatuaries, to make each three ffatue3 
of the three muſes; they were all fo well executed, that they did 
not know which to chuſe, but ere cted all the nine, and that Heſiod 
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In general they were the tutelar goddeſſes of all ſacred 
f reftivals and banquets, and the patroneſſes of all polite 
and uſeful arts. They ſupported virtue in diſtreſs, and 
W preſerved worthy actions from oblivion, Homer calls 
WS the miſtreſſes and correſtreſfes of manners (5). With 
regard to the ſciences, theſe ſiſters had each their par- 
= ticular province or department, though poetry ſeemed 
more immediately under their united protection. 
== Calliope (ſo called from the ſweetneſs of her voice) 
ET preſided over rhetoric, and was reckoned the firſt of the 
nine liſters. „ 
Clio, the ſecond (6), was the Muſe of hiſtory, and 
takes her name from her immortaliſing the actions ſhe 
records. FVP 
= Erato (7), was the patroneſs of elegiac, or amorous 
poetry, and the inventreſs of dancing. To Thalia (8), 
belonged comedy, and whatever was gay, amiable, and 
pleaſant. Euterpe (named from her be of harmony) 
had the care of tragedy. . . „ 
= Melpomene (fo ſtiled from the dignity and excellency 
of her ſong) -was the guardian Muſe of lyric and epic 


% 


Poetry (5950 Dr 45 
. Er: chore was the protectreſs of muſic, particu- 
@ larly the flute (1). The chorus of the ancient drama 


was her province, to which ſome add logic. | 
To Polyhymnia (2) belonged that harmony of voice 
and geſture, which gives a perfection to oratory and 
poetry, and which flows from juſt ſentiments and a 
r 5 3 
| Urania was the Muſe whoſe care extended to all di- 
vine or celeſtial ſubjects, ſuch as the hymns in praiſe of 
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(5) Hence the old hards and poets were in ſuch high eſteem, that 

when Agamemnon went to the fiege of Troy, he lett one with 

| Clytemneſtra, to keep her faithful, and Egiſthus could not corrupt 
ber, till he had deſtroyed this counſellor r. 
(6) From KM., Glory. (7) From gag, Love, 

(8) From Janus, to Sournls or revive. 

(9). From juehog Toe, to. make a concert or ſymphony. 

(1) Tegriiy Tols Nogolg, to delight in choruſes, = 

(2) From Tov; ard price, a great memory. 
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the gods, the motions of the heavenly bodies, and what. 
ever regarded philoſophy or aſtronomy (3). 
The Muſes, Jon ſaid to be virgins, were no ene. 
mies to love (4). Ve have already taken notice of 
Calliope and Terpſichore yielding to the addreſſes of 
Apollo. If their complaiſance was ſolely owing, to the 
xeſentment of Venus, who inſpired the flames of loy 
to revenge the death of her favourite Adonis; it wok 
be owned that the Muſes have ſince been ſufficient]y 


devoted to her ſervice, WOES: | 
The Muſes were themſelves not wholly free from re- 

venge, as appears in the ſtory of Thamyris. This per. 
fon was the ſon of Philammon, and the nymph Ag. 
riopa, and born at Oderſæ, once a famous city of 
Thrace, He became ſo excellent a proficient in muſic, 
that he had the courage or vanity to contend (5) with 
the Muſes; but being overcome, they not only puniſh. 
ed him with the loſs of fight and memory, but cauſed 
Jupiter to caſt him into hell, to expiate his impiety. 
The Muſes were repreſented crowned with flowers, 
or wreaths of palm, each holding ſome inſtrument or 
token of the ſcience or art over which ſhe preſided, 
They were depicted as young, and the bird Rered to 
them was the ſwan (6. 

To trace the origin of theſe fabulous deities, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the nine emblematical figures, 
which were exhibited amongſt the Egyptians, to denote 
the nine months, during which that country was freed 
from the inundation, had each ſome inſtrument, or 
ſymbol, peculiar to the buſineſs of the months, as a 
pair of compaſſes, a flute, a maſk, a trumpet, &c, All 
i thefe images were purely hieroglyphical, to point out to 
the people what they were to do, and to aſcertain their 
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(3) From e., Heaven. 111 5 W oh op 3 
() The virginity or chaſtity of the Muſes, is a 15 diſputed 

by the ancient writers, tho' the majority inclines in th+-ir favour. 

. (5) Thamyris wrote à poem on the wars of the gods with ihe 

N 4 which, exceeded every thing that appeared of the kind be- 


(6) Perhaps becauſe it was conſecrated to. their maſter Apollo 
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uſe, they were called the nine Muſes (7): The Greeks, 
who adopted this group of emblems as many real divi- 
nities, took care to give each a particular name, ſuited 
to the inſtruments they bore, and which: threw a new 
diſguiſe upon the truth, _ Ooty, 
= . Fhe Graces are alſo. attendants of the Muſes, tho” 
placed in the traia of Venus (8). Some make them the 
daughter of Jupiter and Eurynome,. others of Bacchus 
and Venus. They were three, Aglaia, Fhalia, and 
| Euphroſyne,. names relative to their nature (9). The 
Lacedemonians and Athenians knew but two, to whom 
they gave different appellations (1). Eteocles, king of 
Iran, was the firſt who erected a temple 
Pegaſus was a winged horſe produced by the blood 
which fell from Meduſa's head, when ſhe was killed 
by Perſeus, He flew to mount Helicon, the ſeat of the 
Muſes, where, with a ſtroke of his hoof, he opened a 
fountain called Hippocrene, or the horſe's fpring (2). 
The unravelling thefe figures will convince us how 
juſtly they belong to this article, as they complete its 
illuſtration. Near the nine female figures which: be- 
tokened the dry ſeaſon, were placed three others, re- 
preſenting the three months of inundation, and were 
drawn ſometimes fwathed, as incapable of uſing their 
hands and feet, Theſe were called Charitout (3), or 
the divorce. The reſemblance of this word to the 
| Greek Charites, which ſignifies thankſgivings or favours, 


(7). From the word Moſe, that is, ſaved or diſcogaged from the 
waters; whence the name of Moſes given to the Hebrew lawgiver: 
ſo near did the Phcenician and Egyptian languages agree, which , 
with ſome finall difference of pronunciation only, made two diſ- 
und tongues, - wo BBVA | 5 
(8) J chuſe to place them here on account of the explanation of 
the fable under one view. Cs: ETD 
(9) Aglaia, or honelty, to ſh-w that benefits ſhould he beſtowed 
freely , Thalia, or flouriſhing, to denote that the ſenſe of kindneſs 
| ought never to die; Euphroſyne, or chearfulneſs, to ſignify that 
favours ſhould be conferred and received with mutual pleaſur:,. 
(1) The Spartan Graces were Clito and Phaena; thoſe of Athene, 
wo2nd Hegems. oo. -- 1 | | 
{2} Fons Caballinus. See Perſius, ſatyr I. 85 1 55 
3) From Charat, to divide, comes Charitout, the ſeparation of 
teinmerce. 77 7 F ; TY e I 
E 5 gave 


of inundation and reſt, the winged horſe, or boat with 


gave the name of Pegaſus (7), expreſſive of its true 


fiſh, to denote to the inhabitants their living in the 


tion of navipwion. 
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gave rife to the fable of the Graces, or three goddeſſes 


_ Preſiding over benefits and outward charms. 


Yet, as during the inundation, all parts could not be 
ſo fully ſupplied, but that ſome commerce was neceſ- 
fary, they had recourſe to ſmall barks, to fail from one 
city to the other. Now the emblematical figure of a 
ſhip or veſſel, in Egypt and Phœnicia, was a winged 
horſe (6), by which name the inhabitants of Cadiz, a 
Phoenician colony, called their veſſels. Now, if the 
Muſes and Graces are the goddeſſes which preſide over 
arts and gratitude, this emblem becomes unintelligible; 
but if we take the nine Muſes for the months of action 
and induſtry, and the three Graces for the three months 


fails, is a true picture of the end of navigation, and 
the return of rural toils. To this figure the Egyptians 


meaning. All theſe images tranſplanted to Greece, 
became the ſource of 'endlefs confuſion and fable. 
By the Latin and Greek poets, the Graces are repre- 
ſented as beautiful young virgins, naked, or but very 
ſlightly cloathed (8), and having wings on their feet. 
*Fhey. are alſo joined hand in hand, to denote their 


unity. a | | py 5 
The Syrens were the daughters of Achelous. Fheir 
tower parts were like fiſhes, and their upper like wo- 
men; but they were fo fkilled in muſic, that they in- 
fnared al} who heard them to deſtruction. Preſuming 
to contend with the Muſes, they were vanquiſhed, and 
ſteipped at once of their feathers and voices, as a pu- 
niſhinent for their fol 7/ß. 5 
The Egyptians. ſometimes repreſented the three 
months of inundation by figures half female and half 


midſt of the waters... One of theſe images bore in her 
hand the ſiſtrum, or Egyptian lyre, to ſhew the general 


* Wen * 
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C Sand Geogtaßh. Lib. II. p. gg. edit. Reg. Paris. 
(7) From Pag, to ceafe, and Sus, a ſhip, Pegaſus, or the cefla- 
- (8) Selutis Gia ie Zonis. Ode XXX. 5. 

| nnfeque nympbrs Gratis decentes OO be 
Allteruo ſerram quat.unt pile. Horace, Lib. I. CCceTV. 5: 
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4 
the aſſurance of a ſucceeding year of plenty, To theſe 
ſymbols they gave the name of Syrens (9), exprethve 
of their real meaning. The Phcenicians, who carried 
W them into Greece, repreſented them as real perſons, 
and the Greeks and Romans had too ſtrong a taſte for 
che fabulous, not to embelliſh the ſtory (19. | 


—_ * — 
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CHAP. eee. 

Of Diana, Luna, or HECATE. 
ET TAVING treated of the god of wit and harmony, 
| H with his offspring. and train, let us now come 
to his twin-ſiſter Diana, the goddeſs of chaitity, and 
the daughter of Jupiter and Latona. Her father, at 
her requeſt, granted her perpetual virginity, beftowed 


U 


on her a bow and arrows, appointed her queen of the 


woods and foreſts (2), and aſſigned her a guard of 
nymphs to attend her (3). She 1 the patroneſs 
of hunting thus: Britomartis, a huntreſs-nymph, be- 
ing one day entangled in her own nets, while the wild 


boar was approaching her, vowed a temple to Diana, 


J ſo was preſerved. Hence Diana had the name of 
ictynna. Others relate the ſtory differently, and ſay 


fell into the ſea, and was by her made a goddeſs. 

The adventures of Diana made a pretty conſiderable 
figure in poetical hiſtory, and ſerve to ſhew that the 
virtue of this goddeſs, if inviolable, was alſo very ſe- 
vere. Actæon experienced this truth to his colt; He 
was a young prince, the fon of Ariſtæus and Autonoe,, 
the daughter of Cadmus, king of Thebes. As he was 
paſſionately fond of the ſpot, | he had the misfortune 


1K—— 
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(9) From Shar, a hymn, and Ranan, to ſing. 
(1) H-n:e.our imaginary form of the Mermaid; 
2) Montium cuſtos nemorumgue virgo. Hat. Lib, III. 
) Sixty nymphs, call:d Oce.ninz, and twenty of the Afz. 
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W joy at the flood's arriving to its due height, which was 


at Britomartis, whom Diana favoured on account of 
her paſſion for the chaſe, flying from Minos her lover, 
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one day to diſcover Diana bathing with her nymphs. 
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wrought up this ſcene with great art and imagina- Wi 


forgot Diana, The goddeſs was not of a character 1 


bearing her two brothers had periſhed in this quark 
took an uneommon revenge. She remembered at th 


Ekies. Ovid has not forgot to embellifſh his collection 


ä 
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The goddeſs incenſed at the intruſion, changed him 
into a ſtag; ſo that his own dogs miſtaking him for 
their game, purſued and tore him in pieces. Ovid has 


tion (4) * | | | : 

The truth of this fable is ſaid to be as follows: Ac. 
tzon was a man of Arcadia, a great lover of dogs and 
hunting, and by keeping many dogs, and ſpending his 
time in hunting on the mountains, he entirely negle&. 
ed his domeſtic affairs, and being brought to ruin, was 
generally called the wretched Actæon, who was de. 
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voured by his own dogs. 


Meleager was another unhappy victim of her reſent: N i 


ment, and the more ſo as his puniſhment was owing to 


no crime of his own. Oeneus, his father, king of B 
A tolia, in offering ſacrifices to the rurul deities, had 


put up ſuch a neglect. She ſent a huge wild boar into 
the fields of Caledon, who laid every * waſte be 
fore him. Meleager, with Theſeus, and the virgin 
Atalanta, undertook to encounter it. The virgin gave 
the monſter the firſt wound, and Meleager, who killei 
It, preſented her the fkin, which his uncles took fron 
her, for which he ſlew them. Althea, his motl ; 


birth of her ſon the Fates had thrown a billet into the 
chamber, with an aſſurance the boy would live, as that 
remained unconſumed. The mother had till mow care 
fully ſaved a pledge on which ſo much depended; bit 
inſpired by her preſent fury, ſhe threw it in the flames, 
and Meleager inſtantly ſeized with a conſuming diſeaſe, 
expired as ſoon as it was burnt. His ſiſters, who en. 
eeſſively mourned his death, were turned into hen-tur- 


with this ftory ( 55 Ithers relate the ſtory of Meles. 
ger thus: Diana had, to avenge herſelf of Oeneus, rail 
a war between the Curetes and Ætolians. Meleage!, 
who fought at the head of his father's troops, hd 
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12 (25 Ovid, Lib. VIIL, 261. 
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them. 


Always the advantage, till killing two of his mother's 


brothers, his mother Althea loaded him with fuch im- 
precations, that he retired from the field. The Curetes 


upon this advanced, and attacked the capital of Ætolia. 


In vain Oeneus preſſes his fon to arm and repel the 
foe; in-yain his mother forgives and intreats him. He 


is inflexible, till Cleopatra, his wife, falls at his feet, 


and repreſents their mutual danger. Touched at this, 
he calls for his armour, ifſues to the fight, and repels 


ES the enemy: 


Nor was Diana leſs rigorous to her own ſex, Chione, 
the daughter of Dædalion, being eareſſed both by A- 
pollo and Mercury, bore twins, Philamon, the ſon of 
Apollo, a famous muſician, and Autolycus, the ſon of 
Mercury a ſkilful juggler or cheat. The mother was 
fo imprudent to boaſt of her ſhame, and prefer the ho- 
nour of being miſtreſs. to two deities, to the modeſty 
of Diana, which ſhe aſcribed to her want of beauty ; 
for this the goddeſs pierced her tongue with an arrow, 
and depfived her of the power of future boaſting or ca- 
lumny. _ | 1 | 5 

The river Alpheus fell violently enamoured of Diana, 
and having no hopes of ſucceſs, had recoutſe to force. 
The goddeſs fled to the Letrini, where ſhe amuſed her- 
ſelf with dancing, and with ſome art fo diſguiſed her- 
ſelf and her nymphs, that Alpheus no longer knew 

For this, 50 5 people erected a temple to her. 
During the chaſe one day, Diana accidentally ſhot 
Chenchrius, fon of the nymph Pryene, who bewailed 
bim ſo much, that ſhe was turned into a fountain. 
Diana had a great variety of names; ſhe was called 


Cynthia and Delia, from the place of her birth; Arte- 


mis, on account of her honour and modeſty. By the 
Arcadians, ſhe was named Orthoſia; and by the Spar- 
tans, Orthia. Her iy 155 were many, both in Greece 

and Italy; but the moſt conſiderable was at Epheſus, 

where ſhe was held in the higheſt veneration. 
p'an of this magnificent edifice was laid by Ctefiphon 
and the ſtructure of it employed for 220 years the able 


architects and ſtatuaries in the world. It was ſet on 


fire by Eroftratus, on the day that Alexander the Great 
came into the world; but was ſoon rebuilt with equal 
| ſplendor 
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| ſplendor under Dinocrates, who alſo built the. City of 
Alexandria. 

The ſacrifices ered to Diana, were b firſt fruits 

of the earth, oxen, rams, and white hinds; human 
victims were ſometimes devoted to her in Greece, as 
we find in the caſe of Iphigenia. Her feſtival was on 
the ides of Auguſt, after which time all hunting was 
Prohibited. 
Diana was . of an uncommon high ſtature, 
her hair diſhevelled, a bow in her hand, and a quiver 
at her back, a deer-ſkin faſtened to her breaſt, and her 
purple robe tucked 1 up at her knees, with gold buckles 
or claſps, and attended by nymphs i in a hunting-dreſs, 
with nets and hounds. 

Diana was alſo called Dea Triformis, or Tergernina, 
on account of her triple character, of Luna in eaven, 
Diana on earth, and Hecate in the infernal regions; 
tho the actions of the firſt and laſt are aſeribed to her 
under the ſecond name (6). 

Luna was 3 to be the daughter of Hyperion | 
and Theia. The Egyptians worſhipped this deity both 
as male and female, the men ſacrificing to it as Luna, 
the women as Lunus, and each ſex on theſe occaſions 
aſſuming the dreſs of the other. Indeed t 18 goddeſs 
was no other than the Venus Urania, or Cæleſtis of 
the Aſſyrians, whoſe worſhip,and rites the Phœnicians 
introduced into Greece. Under ms character Diana 
Was al ſo called Lucina, (a name ſhe held in common 
with Juno) and had the protection of women in labout 
(7), tho' ſome make Lucina a diſtinct goddeſs from ei- 
ther (8). By this name ſhe was adored by the i- 
nenſes and E Jeans... 

If Diana was ſo rigid in point of chaſtity on earth, 
* virtue grew a little more relaxed when, ſhe got to the 
ſkies. She bore Jupiter a daughter there, called Erla, 
or the Dew; and Pan, who was not the "moſt pleaſing 


| 4 ; 8) Herd makes Luna, Diana, and Hecate, three diltinet god- 

- dryes, +? } 

(7) It is faid ſhe aſſiſted Latona, her mother, at the birth of 
Apollo, but was 10 ter: fied at the pains, that the vowed Perpetua 
vireinity. 

(8) So ne make Loc: ba the e daaghter 6 of, Jupiter and a hn and 
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Pot the gods, deceived her in the ſhape of a white ram. 
But her moſt celebrated amour was with Endymion (1), 
the fon of Æthlius, and grandſon of Jupiter, who took 
nim up into heaven, where he had the inſolence to ſo- 
W licit Juno, for which he was caſt into a profound ſleep. 
Luna had the kindneſs to conceal him in a cave of 
mount Latmos in Caria, where ſhe had fifty daughters 
by him, and a ſon called Ætolus, after which he was 
again exalted to the ſkies. _ | 1 15a 

= The fable of Endymion had its origin in Egypt. 
& Theſe people in the neomenia, or feaſt, in which they 
eelebrated the ancient ſtate of mankind, choſe a grove 
or ſome retired ſhady.grotto, where they placed an Iſis, 
with her creſcent or moon, and by her ſide an Horus 
aſleep, to denote the ſecurity and repoſe. which man- 
kind then enjoyed. This figure they called Endymion 
(a2), and theſe ſymbolical figures, like the reſt, dege- 
nerated into idolatry, and became the materials for fa- 
buldus Hiſtor y.. 1 


As the moon, Diana was repreſented with a creſcent 
on her head, in a ſilver chariot drawn by White hinds, 
with gold harneſs, which ſome change to mules, be- 
cauſe that animal is barren (3). Some make her con- 
ductors a white and black horſe (4), others oxen, on 
een eiche tonar borns;:! sss 
Hecate was the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, As 
to the origin of the name there is ſome variation (5). 
She was the goddeſs of. the infernal regions, and on 
that account is often confounded with Proferpine, She 
preſided: over ſtreets and highways; for which cauſe ſhe 
was called Trivia, as alſo Propyla, becauſe the doors 
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(1) Others affirm, that Endymion was a king of Elis, much 
given to aſtronomy and lunar obftervations, for wich he was laid 
to he in love with the moon, and careſſed by her. — | 
(2) From En, a grotto or feuntain, and Dimion, reſemblance, 
is made Endimion, or the grotto of the reprejentation. EN 

(3) To: expreſs that the moon had no light of her own, but 
what ſhe bort owed from the fun, WR „ 
(4) To expreſs the Wane and foll of the moon. 


(5) Either from fauler, at a diltance, becauſe the moon darts 
ter rays afar off; or from xx, a hundred, becauſe a hecatomb 
vas the uſual victim. r 8 
| | of 


care to preſerve the attributes by diſpoſing them in » Ml 
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of houſes were under her protection (6). The appel. 
lation of Brimo was given her on account of her dread. 
ful ſhrieks, when Mars, Apollo, and Mercury meeting 
her in the woods, attempted to raviſh her. She was 
alſo famous for el eſpecially in diſcovering bane- 
ful and poiſonous herbs and roots; as alſo for her ſki] 
in enchantments and magical arts, in the practice of 
which her name was conſtantly invoked (7). Heſibd 
has given a very pompous deſcription of the extent of 
her power (8). She was ſtiled in Egypt, Bubaſtis, 
As Hecate, Diana was repreſented of an exceſſiye 
height, her head covered with frightful ſnakes, and her 
feet of a ſerpentine form, and ſurrounded with dogs, 
an animal ſacred to her, and under whoſe form ſhe was 
ſometimes repreſented. She was alſo eſteemed the god- 
deſs of inevitable fate. 
If we have recourſe to the Egyptian key, we ſhall 
find this threefold goddeſs the ſame ſymbol with the 
52 and Cybele we have already treated of. The 
3reek ſculptors had too good a taſte to endure the head 
of the bull or goat on their deities, which they borrow- 
ed from that country. They therefore altered theſe 
hieroglyphical figures to their own mode; but took 


more elegant manner. The lunar ſymbol amongſt the 
Egyptians was' called Hecate, or (9) Achete, and by 
the Syrians, Achot. The latter alſo ſtiled her Deio, 
or Deione (1), and Demeter. The crefcent and full 

moon over her head at the neomenia, made her miſta- 
ken for that planet; and the time of the interlunia, 
during which the remained inviſible, ſhe was fuppoſcd 
to take a turn to the inviſible world, and fo got the 
name of Hecate. Thus the tripartite goddeſs aroſe, 


* (6) At every new moon the Athenians: made a ſupper for her 
in 50 open ſtreet, which in the night was eaten up by the poor 
Ws + So Dido, in Virgil, calls on _ 5 8 
ſergeminam Hecaten, tria virginis ofa Diane, Eneid IV. 
(8) %%% v rr eg boo oTegeſ7f 
09) Achate, the only or excellent, or Achot, (in the Syria) 
the ſiſter. 1 0 n e ee 
(.) Deio, or Deione, from Dei, ſufficiency; or Demeter, fron 
Dei, and Mater, ra n, i. e. plenty of rain The 
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The meaning of the ancient ſymbols was confounded 
and forgot, and a ſenſeleſs jargon of fable and ſuperſti- 
W tion introduced in its place, a point which can never 
be exactly attended to on this occaſion. 

, v4 5 6 rg 

: _ Of Mercury. 
ASS we now to a deity. neither famous for his truth 
or honeſty, tho he makes no inconſiderable figure 
in the celeſtial catalogue. Mercury was the fon of Jupiter 
and Maia, daughter of Atlas, and born on mount Cyllene 
in Arcadia, He was ſuckled by Juno, ſome of whoſe 
| milk falling beſides his mouth on the heavens, produced 
Mali He began to diſplay early his talent for theft, 
as we have obſerved under the article of Apollo. Being 
careſſed when an infant in Vulcan's arms, he ſtole away 
his tools. The ſame day he defeated Cupid at 1 e 
and while Venus praifed him after his victory, he found 
means to convey away her ceſtus. He pilfer'd Jupiter's 
8 and had done the ſame thing by his thunder - 


1 & 


| bolts, prey were too hot for his fingers. He ſerved 
Battus a very flippery trick. This man ſaw him ſtealing 
bing Admetus's cows from Apollo his herdſman, To 


bribe him to ſilence, he gave him a fine cow, and the 
clown Fan to keep it ſecret, Mercury, to try him, 
aſſumed another ſhape, and offering a higher reward, 
the fellow told all he knew, on which (2) the god turned 
,, GG 
Mercury had ſeveral appellations, He was called Her- 
mes (3) and Cyllenius, from his temple upon mount Cyl- 
lene. Nor wete his employments leſs various. He was 
the cupbearer of Jupiter till Ganymede took his place. 
He was the meſſenger of the gods, and the tutelar god 
of roads and crofs-ways (4), the inventor of weights 


i dd has. given a fine deſcription of this incident. Metam. 
iN, ©. Q. : p ; 
(%) geg, the interpreter, becauſe he interpreted the minds of 
(4) Where the Greeks and Romans placed certain fgures, called 
Herma, from him, being of marble: os braſs, with the head of a. 
Mercury, but downwards of a ſquare figure, 3 a 
„5 Ss | 22 and 
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and meaſures, and the guardian of all merchandize and 
commerce, though this office ſeems but ill to agree with 
the actions aſcribed to him. He was in a peculiar man- 
ner the protector of learning, being the firſt diſcoverer 
of letters, and the god of rhetoric and oratory. He was 
alſo famous for his ſkill in muſic, and fo eloquent, that 
he was not only the arbitrator in all quarrels ng 

the gods, and in all leagues: and negociations particular 

regard was paid (5) to him, LY 
— Together with "T'ellus and Pluto, Mercury was invo- 
ked amongſt the terreſtrial gods, In conjunction with 
Hercules he preſided over wreſtling and the gymnaſtic 
exerciſes, to ſhew that addreſs on theſe occaſions ſhould 
always be joined to force. He was alſo believed to pre- 
Tide yer dreams, though Morpheus claims a ſhare with 
him in this department. © 


* 


2 * 


Annually, in the middle of May, a feſtival was cele- 
brated to his honour at Rome, by the merchants and 

| traders, who ſacrificed a ſow to him, intreating he would 
proſper, their buſineſs, and forgive hel Frainds, In all 
Tacrifices offered to him, the tongues of the victims were 
burnt, which cuſtom was borrowed from the Megaren- 
'fes, Perſons who eſcaped imminent danger ſacrificed Wi 
to. him a calf with milk and honey, Tue animals ſacred i 
to him were the dog, the goat, and the cock. | 
By his fiſter Venus he Pad a ſon called Hermaphro- Bn 
ditus, a great hunter; a wood nymph, called Salmacis, Wc 
fell in love with him, but had the mortification to be 

_ Tepulfed. © Upon this, inflamed by her. paſſion, ſhe 
watched near a fountain where he uſed to bathe, and 
When ſhe ſaw him naked in the water, ruſhed to em- 
brace him; but the youth Mill avoiding her, ſhe prayed 
the gods their bodies might become one, which was im- 
mediately granted; and. what Was yet more wonderful, 
the fountain retained the virtue of making all thoſe Her- 
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maphrodites who uſed its waters (60 
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(aus the Feciales: or priefts of Mars, proclaimed war; ſo the 
Caduceatores, or prieſts of Mercury, were employed in all emvar 
ihe anch ereatie of bea. 203tow 3 th nf) 9g nas Ve y 
(6) See Ovid's deſcription of this adventure, Metam. book IV. 
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= A late author gives this ſtory another turn. He ſays, 
che fountain Salmacis (5 ) being incloſed with high walls, 
Wvery indecen; ſcenes paſſed there; but that a certain 
Greek of that colony building an inn there for the en- 
tertainment of ſtrangers, the barbarians, who reforted 
co it, by their intercouſe with the Greeks, became ſoft- 
Wened and civilized, which gave rife to the fable of their 
TT ME oo 3 
Mercury had other children, particularly Pan, Do- 
Wlops, Echion, Caicus, Erix, Bunus, Phares, and the 
WLares, with ſeveral] others. Such was the Mercury of 
the Greeks and Romans. 1 
But the origin of this deity muſt be looked for amongft 
the Phoenicians, whoſe image is the ſymbolical figure 
Wof their great anceſtor and founder, and the proper arms 
of that people, By the bag of money which he held, 
was intimated, the gains of merchandize. By the wings 
with which his head and feet were furniſhed, was ſhadow- 
ed the ſhipping of that people, their extenſive commerce 
and navigation. Ihe caduceus, with which (8) he was 
ſaid to conduct the ſpirits of the deceaſed to Hades, 
pointed out the great principles of the ſoul's immorta- 
lity, a ſtate of (9) rewards and puniſhments (1) after 
death, and a (2) reſuſcitation of the body. It is deſcribed 
s producing three leaves together; hence called by Ho- 
er the golden three-leaved wand, The doctrine alluded 
o by this, was more diſtinctly taught by the emblems 
dorning the hermetic ' wand: for to the extremity 
df it was annexed the ball or CIRCLE, TWO SERAPHS 
ntwined the rod; over which were the EXPANDED 
INGS, forming the complete hieroglyphic of THE 
TGHTY ONEs. The name of Mercury is a compound 
pf the Celtic Merc, merchandize (3), and Ur, a man; 
nd correſponds very exactly with the Hebrew Etymo- 
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(7) In Caria, near the city of Halicarnaſſus. 

(8) Hirgaque lewvem coerces SE ea 

Aurea turbam. 

(9) Tu pias lætis animas reponis 

n $edibus. ops g 1 19 4. bi 

& Hat alias ſub triſtia Tartara m:ttit, tat 

2) Dat ſoninos adimit que. | - VIRGIL, 
(3) From Racal, to trade, comes Marcolet, merchandize, | 


a 


HoRACR. 


phrodite (5). As ſoon as born ſhe was laid in a beautiful 
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Jogy, rendering the meaning of the word Cnaan, or Cz 
. Naan, a merchant or trader. . 
_ This ſymbolical figure (like many others, which a 
firſt were very innocent) became in time the object of ids 
latrous worſhip to moſt nations. We are. not to wondet 
that the Egyptians particularly, whofe country was the 
land of Ham, the father of Canaan, ſhould do honour 
to this figure, and apply it to their purpoſes : for it is 
more than -probable, that, being ſo near at hand, he 
might be greatly aſſiſting to his brother Mizraim in the 
_ ſettlement of that cha 2 beſides the conſideration of 
their after-obligations-to- his deſcendant the Phœnician, 
who is alſo called the Ægyptian Hercules. 


7 I 8 * — Un 


ur. xxxw. 
%%«;ͤöͤ ⁸ö Ä̃ü 
. 60 HE next deity: that offers, is that powerful goddeſs 
| whoſe: influence is acknowledged by Gods and 
men. Cicero mentions four of this name (4); but the 
Venus generally known is ſhe who is fabled to have 
ſprung from the froth or fermentation raiſe by the ge. 
nitals of Saturn, when cut off by his ſon Jupiter, and 
thrown into the ſea, Hence ſhe gained the name of 4- 


couch or ſhell, embelliſhed with pearl, and by gentle 2c. 
phyrs wafted to the iſle of Cythera, in the Ægean fea, 


from whence ſhe ſailed to Cypfus,- which ſhe reached in 
April. Here, as ſoon, as the. landed, flowers roſe be- Wi 


neath her feet, the Hours received her, and braided her 
hair wich golden fillets, after Which ſhe was by then 
wafted to Heaven, Her charms appeared fo attractive 
in the aſſembly of the gods, that ſcarce one of them but 


What deſired her in marriage. Vulcan, by the advice af 
re Py in her nectar, and, by intoxicating 
her, n Oo 


(4) The firſt the daughter. of Czlum 3 the ſecond the Ven 
. Aptirodita ; the third born of Jupiter and Dione, and the vile 4 
N iv ; and the fourth Afſtarte, or the Syrian Venus, the milir 

(5) From "APs, froth, though ſome derive” it from again! 
run mad, becavle all love is infatuation or frenz 7). Fey 
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res of the deities have been ſo extenſively worfnüp- 
. or unde a greater variety-of names. She was called 
ccherea, Paphia, Cypria, Erycina, Tdalia, Acidalia, 
om the places where ſhe was in a particular manner a- 
WE orcd. Other appellations d her from her prin- 
WE ipal attributes. She was ſtiled Victrix (6) to denote 
er reſiſtleſs ſway over the mind; Amica, from her being 
ropitious to lovers; Apaturia, from the deceit and in- 


nirth and laughter (7); Hortenſis, Auen 
the vegetation of plants and flowers; Marina, from 
er being born of the ſea; Melanis, from her delighting 
Win nocturnal (8) amours ; Meretrix, from the proſtitution 
or her votaries: and Genetrix, from her preſiding over 
che propagation of mankind. The epithet of Migonitis, 


love 


Wticordia, from her Fe of changing the heart; for 

Irhich reaſon the Greeks filed her Emropie, The 

Spartans called her Venus Armata, becauſe when be- 

; leged by the Meſſenians, their wives, unknown to their 
huſba 


her Barbata, becauſe when a diſeaſe had ſeized the wo- 
men, in which they loft all their hair, on their prayers 
to Venus it grew again, A temple was dedicated to her 
by the appellation of Calva ; becauſe when the Gauls 
inveſted the capitol, the women offered their hair to 
make rapes for the engines. She had alſo the epithet 
of Cluacina (1), from her image being erected in the 


[place where the peace was concluded between the Ro- 


mans and Sabines. 
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| 46) Unger this character the is repreſented Jeaning on a ſhield, 
and carrying victory in her right hand, and a ſceptre in her left. 


7) Hoface, lib. I. ode 23  Sive tu mavis Erycina ridens; fo 
Homer calls her , or the laughter - lowing queen. 
) From An, black, becauſe loyers chuſe the night. 
(9) From DX to mix or mingle; ſo Virgil, ta 
OOO ents Mixta Deo Maler. 
(i) From Cluo, to hear, liſten, or agree. 


Wonſtancy of her votaries; RIO, fr {Hh —_ love of 
rom her 1: 1 4 


nas given her from her power in the management of 
fo). and that of Murcia and Myrtea, on account 
Jof the myrtle conſecrated to her. She was named Ver- 


nds, raiſed the ſiege. The Romans alſo termed. 


At other times with a helmet, and the apple of Paris in her hand, 
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, FASELovs tsrory'or 
| Let us now enquire alittle into the Seiten aſcribel 
| this god eſs. Her conjugal behayiour we ſhall fee unde 


of her favours 0 2). She had Aneas (3 
King of Cyprus and Myrrha, and a youth of incomparabl 


beauty, unfortunately in hunting killed by a wild boar, 
Venus, who flew to his aſſiſtance, received a prick in he 


Proſerpine, that Adonis ſhould continue {ix months with 
0 earth, and ſix months remain in the lower regions, 


maxriage of Peleus and Thetis, the goddeſs Diſcord reſent- 


Eryx, and Meligunis, a 2 by Mars, Timor and Pallor; 
Hy f 05 She immortalized /Eneas, by purifying and anointing hi 


SO Te KOs 


him is the Cold. 3 
(6) Detur Pulchriori © AB9B 07 e inks 


the article of Vulcan, and find it was none of the mof 
edifying. Her amours were numerous. Not to mention 
Apollo, Neptune, Mars, and Mercury, who all boaſted 
j by Anchiſes; by 

je ſon of Cynary, 


her principal favourite-was Adonis, t 


foot with a thorn, and the blood which dropped fromit | 
produced the damaſk roſe (4); but coming too late to ſar 

im, ſhe changed him into the flower Anemone, which 
{till retains a crimſon colour (5). After this ſhe obtaineddf 


So, hoon tes ey oY OA, tri, Gi. tt 4 


The moſt remarkable adventure of Venus, was her fa 
mous conteſt with Juno and Minerva for beauty. At the 


ing her not being invited, threw a golden apple amongf 
the; company with this inſcription, Let it be given to tht 


2 — — — 


— 


ities above-mentioned. Jupiter referred them to Paris, 
oungeſt ſon of Priamus, king of Troy, who then kept 
1is father's locks on mount Ida. Before him the goddels 
appeared, as moſt ſay, naked, Juno offered him empire 
r power,; Minerva, wiſdom; and fare endeavoured to 


— — — 


bribe him with the promiſe. of the Faire/t ꝛboman in tit 
2vorld. | Fatally for himſelf and family, the ſhepherd was 
more ſuſceptible of love, than of ambition or virtue, and 


— 


— 


— 


2) By Apollo ſhe had Eleſtryon, and five ſons; by Neptune 


and by Mercury; Hermaphroditus. 
y with ambroſial effence, and the Romans deified; him by the 
name of Indiges. We have ſeveral . ancient inſcriptions. Da 
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5) Some mythologize this tory, to ſignify by Adonis the Sun 
who, during the ſummer ſigns, reſides with Venus on the earth, 
and during the winter with Proſerpine. The wild boar which killed 
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ceœided the point in favour of Venus. The goddeſs re- 
1 bearded him with Helen (7), whom he carried off from 
Wher huſband Menelaus, king of Sparta, and the rape 
Woave riſe to that formidable aſſociation of the Greek 


ae Te... e 
Venus, however propitious ſhe was to lovers, was 
very ſevere to ſuch as offended her. She changed the 
women of Amathus, in Cyprus, into oxen for their cruel- 
ty. The Propætides, who denied her dignity, grew ſo 
ſchameleſsly impudent, that they were ſaid to be har- 
dened into ſtones (8). Hippomenes and Atalanta were 


124 


aſſiſted him to gain the virgin, on their neglect to pay 
her the due offerings, ſhe infatuated them de tha — 
lay together in the temple of Cybele, who, for that pro- 
fanation, turned them into lions (go.. 
Nor was ſhe leſs favourable to her votaries.. Pygma- 
lion, a famous ſtatuary, from a notion of the inconve- 
niences of marriage, reſolved to live ſingle. He had, 
however, formed a beautiful image of a virgin in ivory, 


it as a real miſtreſs, and continually ſolicited. Venus, by 
prayers and ſacrifices, to animate his beloved ſtatue; 
His wiſhes were granted, and by this enlivened beauty 
he had a ſon called Paphos, who gave his name to the 
eity of Paphos in Cyprus (77. 


4 


A goddeſs ſo univerſally known and adored could not 


fail of temples. That of Paphos in Cyprus was the prin- 
eipal. In that of Rome, dedicated to her by the title of 


Venus Libitina, were ſold all things neceſſary for fune- 
rals. She had alſo a magnificent ſhrine, built for her by 
her ſon ZEneas, on mount Eryx in Sicily. The ſacri- 


tices uſually offered to her were white goats and ſwine, 
with libations ef wine, milk, and honey. The victims 
were crowned with flowers or wreaths of myrtle. The 
birds ſacred to her were the ſwan, the dove, and the 
%%... ³ĩ;²k ̃ ̃! ˙ Z] 


(7) Such Helen <var; and who can b'ame the boy, 
"Who in ſo bright a flame confum'd bis Troy? WALLER. 
2 Fopbele, and Ovid, lib. X. (o. 
9; See the article o and Ovid, lib. X. 560. 
. 5 
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princes, which: ended in the deſtruction of his family, 


another inſtance of her reſentment ;- for after-ſhe had 


with which he fell ſo deeply enamoured, that he treated 
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965 FABULOUS HISTORY. OF 
So far for the Venus Pandemos, or Popularis, the gol. 
deſs of wanton and effeminate love; but the ancients hat 
another Venus, whom they ſtiled Urania and Celeſti, 
(Who was indeed no other than the Syrian Aſtarte) and 
x they afcribed no attributes but ſuch as were 
rictly chaſte and virtuous. Of this deity they admit. 
ted no icorporeal reſemblance ; but ſhe was repreſented 
by the form of a globe ending conically (2), and only 
pure fire was burnt on her altars. Her ſacrifices were 
called Nephalia, on account of her ſobriety, only honey 
and wine being offered; but no animal victims except 
the heifer, nor was the wood of figs, vines, or mulber. 
ries, ſuffered to be uſed in them. 
This diſtinction of two Venuſes, the chaſte and the 
Ampure one, leads us to the true explication of the fable, 
In the different attributes of the Egyptian Iſis, we ſe: 
theſe contradictory characters explained. The lis 
erowned with the creſcent ſtar of ſome of the zodiac 
ſigns, is the celeſtial Venus. The Iſis with the terre. 
trial ſymbols, ſuch as the heads of animals, a multitude 
of breaſts, or a child in her lap, became the goddeſs of 
- fruitfulneſs-and generation, and conſequently the Venus 
Pandemos. As the latter was regarded as a divinity 
propitious to luxury and pleaſure, it is no wonder if ſhe 
ſoon gained the aſcendant over her rival. In Phcenici 
and Egypt, the young girls(4) conſeorated to the ſer- 
vice 25 the terreſtrial Iſis, -yfually reſided in a tent ot 
grove near the temple, and were commen proſtitutes; 
whereas thoſe devoted to the celeſtial Iſis, or Venus 
Urania, were ſtrictly chaſte. Theſe :tabernacles were 
called the pavillion of the'girls (4), and gave rife to the 


= 
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(2) This manner of repreſentation. vas borrowed from the Anz. 

55 25 and Syrians, who thought the deity was not to be [expreſſed 

y any corporeal form. J | 
(3) Thiey were called K;;ro@oge}, or baſket-bearers, becauſe they 
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carried the offerings. if 5 
(4) Succoth Venoth, the tabernacle of the girls. The Greeks and 
Romans, who could not pronounce the Word Venoth, called i 
Venos, or Venus, and hearing the tents of Venus fo often men- 


name 


THE HEATHEN GODS. 97 
me of Venus, aſcribed to the goddeſs of love. The 
WS yrians alſo: called the terreſtrial Iſis Mylitta, or Illi- 
Nee (5), and the Greeks and Romans adopted the ſame 
ame. Thus the ſymbolical Ifis of Egypt, after pro- 
Wiucing the different deities of Cybele, Rhea, Veſta, 
uno, Diana, Luna, Hecate, and Proſerpine, formed 
co the different characters of the common and celeſtial. | 
Weaus; ſo eaſily does ſuperſtition and invention multi- 
ly the objects of idolatry. | „ 
As Venus was the goddeſs of love and pleaſure, it is 
Wno wonder if the poets have been laviſh in the deſcrip- 
tion of her beauties. Homer and Virgil have (6) given 
us fine pictures of this kind. Nor were the ancient 
ſculptors and painters negligent on ſo intereſting a ſub- 
ect. Phidias formed her ſtatuary of ivory and gold, 
with one foot on a tortoiſe (7). Scopas repreſented her 
ding on a he-goat, and Prexiteles wrought her ſtatue 
at Cnidos.of white marble, half opening her lips and 
ſmiling. Apelles drew her as juſt emerged from the 
ſea, and preſſing the water out of her hair, a piece that 
was reckoned ineſtimable. It were endleſs to mention 
the variety of attitudes in which ſhe is repreſented in 
antique gems and medals (8); ſometimes ſhe is cloathed 
in purple, glittering with gems, her head crowned with 
oſes, and ert in her ivory car, by ſwans, doves, or 
parrows, At others ſhe is repreſented ſtanding, with 
the Graces attending her; but in all poſitions, Cupid, 
her ſon,. is her inſeparable companion. 1 ſhall only 


(5) From Jeled, to beget, comes IIlitta, generation, which the 
Latins well expreſſed by Diva Genetrix, or Genitalis. Ste Horace 
armen ſeculare, I; 14. a | | 
(6) She ſaid, and rurning round her neck fhe ſhow d, 
That awith tar ripe charms diwinely glow'd ; 

Her waving loths immortal fragrance fhed, 
And breath'd ambrefial ſweets around her head; 
In fliawing pomp ber radiant robe aas ſeen, 
And all the goddeſs ſparkled in her nie. 

. Pirr's Virgil, Eneid I. 402. 
| (7) This ſtatue was at Elis, and the tortoiſe was debgred ta 
bew, that women ſhould nut go much abroad, cut attend their 
bomeſtic affairs. . . 
(8) See a great number of theſe in Mr. Ogle's antiquities, il- 
vlt ated by ancient gems, a work which, ic is a great lojs to the 
public, that ingenious and worihy gentleman did not live 10 finiſh. 


add 


gs FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
add, that the ſtatue called the Medicean Venus, is the 
beſt figure of her which time has preſerved. | 


* 


"CHAP, XXXV. 


F the Attendants of Venus, viz. Cue, Hymty, 
: and the HoRz, or Hovus. = 


TI EFORE we cloſe the article of Venus, it is ne- 
ceſſary to give ſome account of the deities who 
3 repreſented in her train, and formed apart 
of that ſtate in which ſhe uſually appeared. 
Tybe firſt of theſe is Cupid. Some make him one of 
the moſt ancient of the deities, and ſay he had no pa. 
rents, but ſucceeded immediately after Chaos. Other 
report, that Nox, or Night, produced an egg, which 
Having hatched under her ſable wings, brought forth 
Cupid, or Love, who, with golden pinions, immedi- 
ately flew thro' the whole world (9). But the com- 
mon opinion is, that Cupid was the ſon of Mars and 
Venus, and the favourite child of his mother, who, 
without his aid, as ſhe confeſſes in Virgil, could do 
little execution. Indeed the poets, when they .invoke 
the mother, ſeldom fail to make their joint addreſſes to 
the ſon (1). Perhaps this conſciouſneſs of his own 
importance, rendered this little divinity ſo arrogant, 
that, on many occaſions, he forgets his filial duty, 
This Cupid belonged to the Venus Pandemos, or Po- 
pularis, and was called Anteros, or Luſt. 

But the ancients mention another Cupid, ſon of Ju- 
piter and Venus, of a nobler character, ' whoſe delight 
it was to raiſe refined. ſentiments of love and virtue, 
whereas the other inſpired baſe and impure deſires, 
His name was Eros, or true Love, Eros bore a golden 
dart, which cauſed real joy and affection; Anteros a 

leaden arrow, which raiſed a flceting paſſion, ending in 
ſatiety and diſguſt. ; Pe | 
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| Others make him the ſon of Porus, the god of counſel, wiv 
being drunkbegot him on Penia, the goddeſs of poverty. Others 


the {on ot Cælus and Terra; and ſome of Zephyrus and Flora. 
(..) See Horace, lib. I. ode xxx. & paſſim. Cupi 
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Cupid was repreſented uſually naked, to ſhew that. 
ore has nothing of its own. He is armed with a bow 
ind quiver full of darts, to ſhe his power of the mind; 
nd crowned with roſes, to ſhew the delightful but 
Tranſitory pleaſures he beſtows. Sometimes he is de- 
Diced blind, to denote that love ſees no faults in the 
bject beloved; at others he appears with a roſe in one 
band, and a dolphin in the other; ſometimes he is ſeen 
Manding between Hercules and Mercury, to ſignify the 
prevalence of eloquence and valour in love; at others 
he is placed near Fortune, to expreſs how much the 
ſucceſs of lovers depends on that inconſtant goddeſs, 
WH: is always drav/n with wings, to typify, that nothing 
s more fleeting than the paſſion he excites, 
The Egyptian Horus, which attended the terreſtrial 
WI fs, or the Venus Popularis, or Pandemos, was, ac- 
Weording to the cuſtom of the neomenia, repreſented 
With different attributes; ſometimes with the wings of 
the Eteſian wind, at others with the club of Hercules 
(2), the arrows of Apollo, ſitting on a lion, driving a 
bull, tying a ram, or having a large fiſh in his nets. 
heſe ſigns of the different ſeaſons of the year, gave 
Wiſe to as many fables, The empire of Eros, or Love, 


2 


as made to extend to heaven and earth, and even to 
the depths of the ocean; and this little but powerful 
child diſarmed gods and men. „5 
Hymen, the fecond attendant of Venus, was the god 
wot marriage, and the ſon of Bacchus and that -oddeſs 
(3). He is faid to be born in Attica, where he made it 
Wis buſineſs to reſcue virgins carried off by robbers, and 
Eo reſtore them to their parents. On this account all 
maids newly married offered ſacrifices to him; as alſo 
to the goddeſs of concord. He was invoked in the 
uptial ceremony (4) in a particular manner. 
nis god was repreſented of a fair complexion, 
crowned with amaricus, or the herb ſweet marjoram, 
and robed in a veil of ſaffron colour (repreſentative of 
due bridal bluſhes) with a torch lighted in his hand, 


8 There is a gem io Mr. Ogle, anſwering this deſcription. 
(3) Hymen is thought to be the ſon of the goddeſs Venus Ura- 
Pla, Or the celeſtial Venus. ; 


(4) They repeated often the words, O Hymen ! O Hymene ! 
| . . becauſe 
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Y 18 the bride was carried always home by torch. 
light. 


chorus on theſe occaſions 1175 Hu! Humeneh! Hm 


already deſcribed with the Muſes under the article d 
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and Themis, and the harbingers of Apollo. Thy 


3 ae af ä 


N GH the huſband ſhould uſually precede the 


ſay, of Juno alone; however this be, he was ſo r 


broke his leg (7). Others report, that Juno herſeh 
he was nurſed by Thetis (8). 


of Nilvs, called Opas; the third, the Vulcan, fon of Lone and 
ho r-fided in the Vulcanian or Liparean iſles. l 
Ĩt is ad led, he was a whole day in falling. 


apes; and that Jupiter expelled him the ſkies for attempting 4 


Every one knows it was a conſtant cuſtom of th 
oriental nations, on the wedding-day, to attend the 
bridegroom and bride with torches and lamps. The 


he comes] This is the feſtival '(5) The figure exhibitd 
on this occaſion in Egypt, was a young man bearing: 
Jamp or torch, placed near the female figure, which 
denoted the day of the month fixed for the ceremony, 

The Graces, who always attended Venus, have been 


Apollo. YO V 
The Horæ, or Hours, were the daughters of Jupiter 


were alſo the nurſes of Venus, as well as her dreſſers 
and made a neceſſary part of her train. is | 


_—_—_o 


F a F. -XXXvVE- 
_ Of Vurican, | 


wife, yet Vulcan was too unhappy in wedlock to 
obtain this diſtinction. There were ſeveral of the name 
(6), the principal, who arrived at the honour of being 
deified, was the fon of Jupiter and Juno, or, as others 
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markably deformed, that his father threw him down 
from heaven to the iſle of Lemnos, and in the fall hs 


diſguſted at his ſight, hurled him into the ſea, where 


— / 


225 — — — — — OY 


” (50 From Hul lo! or here he is, and Meneh, the feaſt or [i 
crifice, comes Hymenzus. _ 5 hs 
(6) The firſt, ſaid to be the ſon of Cælus; the ſecond, the (1 


Juno, mentioned above; and the fourth, the ſon of Mænallus 


(7) He was caught by the Lemnians, or he had broke his neck 


* 


(8) Others report that he fell on the land, and was nurſed i 
relcue Juno, when the conſpired againſt him, 
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The firſt reſidence of Vulcan on earth was the iſle of 
Lemnos (9), where he ſet up his forge, and taughe 
men how to ſoften and poliſn braſs and iron. From 
hence he removed to the Liparean iſles, near Sicily, 
Where, with the aſſiſtance of the Cyclops, he made Ju- 
Writer freſh thunderbolts, as the old grew decayed. He 
Walſo wrought an helmet for Pluto, which rendered him 
Winvilible; a trident for Neptune, that ſhakes both land 
Wand ſea; and a dog of braſs for Jupiter, which he ani- 
Wmated, ſo as to perform (1) all the natural functions 
Wof the animal. Nor is this a wonder, when we conſi- 
der, that, at the deſire of the ſame god, he formed Pan- 
dora, who was ſent with the fatal box to Prometheus, 
Jas has been related in its place. In ſhort, Vulcan was 
the general armourer of the gods. He made Bacchus 
Ja golden crown, to preſent Ariadne; a chariot for the 
Sun, and another for Mars. At the requeſt of Theis, 
Ihe fabricated the divine armour. of Achilles, whoſe 
E ſhield is ſo beautifully deſcribed by Homer (2); as alſo 
the invincible armour of Æneas, at the entreaty of 
Venus. To conclude, with an inſtance of his ſkill 
this way, in revenge for his mother Juno's unkindneſs, 
he preſented her a golden chair, managed by. ſuch un- 
ſeen ſprings, that when ſhe ſat down in it the was not 
able to move, till ſhe was forced to beg her deliverance 
from him. Er, „„ 
Vulcan, like the reſt of the gods, had ſeveral names 
or appellations: he was called Lemnius, from the iſle 
of Lemnos, conſecrated to him; Mulciber, or Mulci- 
er, from his art of ſoftening ſteel and iron. By the 
We Greeks, Hephaiſtos, from his delighting in flames, or 
fre; and Ætneus and Lipareus, un the places ſup- 
poſed to be his forges (3). As to his worſhip, he had 
an altar in common with Prometheus (4), and was one 
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7 8 Becauſe Lemnos abounds in minerals and hot ſprings. | 
| . (1) Jupiter gave this dog to Europa, ſhe to Procris, and by her 
| a * given to Cephalus her huſband, and by Jupiter after turned 
one. Ts , 2175 Fe 
6 See Iliad, lib. 18. Ee ZR. | 
3) On account of the volcanos and fiery eruptions there. 
Prometheus firſt invented fire, Vulcan the uſe of it, in mak- 
Vs arms and utenſils, 5 8 
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of the gods who preſided over marriage, becauſe he ff 
introduced the uſe of torches at the nuptial rites, [t 
was cuſtomary with many nations after victory, to g. 
ther the enemy's arms in an heap, and offer them 90 
Vulcan. His principal temple was in a conſecrated 
grove at the foot of Mount Etna, guarded by dogs, 
who had the diſcernment to Brig his votaries, tg 
tear the vicious, and fawn upon the virtuous. 
The proper ſacrifice to this deity was a lion, to de. 
note the reſiſtleſs fury of fire. His feſtivals were diff. 
rent: at thoſe called Protervia (amongſt the Romans) 
they ran about with lighted torches. The Vuulcania 
were celebrated by throwing living animals into the fire, 
The Lampadophoria were races performed to his ho- 
nour, where the contention was to carry lighted torches 
to the gaol ; but whoever overtook the perſon before 
bim, had the privilege of delivering him his torch to 
carry, and to retire with honour. _ FOE 
Vulcan, however diſagreeable his perſon was, was 
ſenſible of love: his firit paſſion was for Minerva, and 
he had Jupiter's conſent to make his addreſſes to her; 
but his courtſhip was too ill placed to be ſucceſsful, 
He was more fortunate in his ſuit to Venus, tho' he 
had no great reaſon to boaſt his lot. The goddeſs was 
too great a beauty to be conſtant, and Vulcan too dil- 
agrecable to be happy.. She choſe Mars for her gal- 
lant, and the intrigue for ſome time went on ſwim- 
mingly. As Apollo, or the Sun, had a friendſhip fot 
the huſband, Mars was particularly fearful of his dil- 
covering the affair, and therefore ſet a boy called Alec- 
tryon, or Gallus, to warn him and his fair miſtreſs of 
the Sun's approach. The ſentinal unluckily fell aſleep, 
and fo the Sun faw them together, and let lou pre- 
fently into the ſecret. The blackſmith god, to revenge 
the injury, againſt their next meeting, contrived fo fine 
and imperceptible a net-work, that they were taken 1 
their guilt, and expoſed to the ridicule of the gods, til 
releaſed at the interceflion of Neptune. Mars, to pu- 
niſh Alectryon for his neglect, changed him into a cock, 
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who, to atone for his fault, by his crowing, gives con- 
E {tant notice of the ſun-rife ( th 
This deity, as the god of fire, was repreſented va- 
rnouſly in different nations. The Egyptians depicted 
him proceeding out of an SH, placed in the mouth of 
| Jupiter, to denote the radical or natural heat diffuſed. 
tro all created beings, Some hiſtorians make him one 
of the firſt Egyptian kings, who for his goodneſs was 
deified; and add, that king Menes erected a noble 
8 temple to him at Thebes wittr a coloſſal ſtatue ſeventy- 
| five feet high. © The Pheœnicians adored him by the 
name of Cryſor, and thought him the author and cauſe 
| of lightning, and all fiery exhalations. Some writers 
| confound him with the Tubal Cain of ſcripture. In 
ancient gems and medals of the Greeks and Romans, 
he is figured as a lame, deformed, and ſqualid man, 
working at the anvil, and uſually attended by his men. 
| the Cyclops,” or by ſome god or goddeſs who come to 
- aſk his aſſiſtance. 3 pe | 5 
To examine into the ground of this fable, we muſt 
have once more recourſe to the Egyptian antiquities. 
The Horus of the Egyptians was the moſt mutable fi- 
pure on earth; for he aſſumed ſhapes ſuitable to all ſea- 
ons of time and ranks of people: to direct the huſ- 
bandman, he wore a rural dreſs. By a change of at- 
tributes, he became the inſtructor of the fmiths and 
other artificers, whoſe inſtruments he appeared adorned 
with, This Horus of the ſmiths had a ſhort or lame 
leg, to ſignify that agriculture or huſbandry halt with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the handicraft or mechanic arts. 
ln this apparatus he was called Mulciber (6), Hephaiſ- 
| tos (7), and Vulcan (8), all which names the Greeks 
and Romans adopted with the figure, which as uſual 
they converted from a ſymbol to a god. Now as this 
orus was removed from the ſide of the beautiful Ifts 
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(6) From Malac, to direct and manage, and Ber or Beer, a 
cave or mine, comes Mulciber, the king of the mines or forges. 
(7) From Aph, father, and Eſto, fire, is formed Ephaiſto, or 
Hepheſtion, the father of fire. | 55 | Pa 
(8) From Wall, to work, and Canan, to haſten, comes Wol- 
can, or work finiſhed, | | | | 
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(or the Venus Pandemos) to make room for the martial 
Horus, expoſed in time of war, it occaſioned the jeſt of 
the aſſiſtants, and gave riſe to the fable of Vulcan's 
being ſupplanted in his wife's affections by the god of 
war. N LE | 


ey 


2 


C HAP. XXXVII. 
Of the Offspring of VULCAN. 
THO! Vulcan had no iſſue with Venus, yet he had 


a pretty numerous offspring. We have already 
mentioned his paſſion for Minerva: this goddeſs com- 
ing one day to beſpeak fome armour of him, he at- 
tempted to raviſh her, and in the ſtruggle his ſeed fell 
on the ground, and produced the monſter Erichthonius 
(9). Minerva nouriſhed him in her thigh, and after- 
wards gave him to be nurſed by Aglauros, Pandroſus, 
and Herſe, but with a ſtrict caution not to look in the 
cradle or coffer which held him. The firſt. and laſt 
neglecting this advice ran mad. Erichthonius being 
born with deformed, or, as ſome ſay, ſerpentine legs, 
was the firſt inventor of chariots to ride in. He was 
the fourth king of Athens, and a prince of great juſtice 
and equity, - 55 es 
Cacus, another fon of Vulcan, was of a different 

character. He was a notorious robber, and received 
bis name from his conſummate villainy (1). He fixed 
himſelf on mount Aventine, and from thence infeſted 
all Italy with his depredations; but having ſtolen ſome 
o xen from Hercules, he dragged them backwards to his 
cave (2.), that the robbery might not be diſcovered by 
the track. Hercules, however, paſſing that way, heard 
the lowing of his cattle, broke open the doors, and 
ſeizing the wretch, put him to death. SE 


— 1 


(9) Derived from Eid; and x he-, or Earth and Contention, 
1) From #«x©-, bad or wicked. ; 

2) Virgil has given a fine deſcription of this cave, but he makes 
him but half a man, See ZEneid VIII. 194. | 
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A third fon of Vulcan, Cæculus (3), ſo called from 
ES his little eyes, reſembled his brother Cacus, and lived; 
by prey. It is ſaid his mother fitting by the fire, a ſpark. 
few into her lap, upon which ſhe conceived, Others ſay 
EZ ome ſhepherds found him in the fire as ſoon as born. 
EZ He founded the city Præneſte. 


By his wife Aglaia, one of the Graces, Vulcan had 


ſeveral ſons, as Ardalus, the inventor of the pipe, 
called Tibia; Brotheus, who being deformed like his 
father, deſtroyed himſelf in the fire, to avoid the re- 


to the Æthiopians, before called Æthereans; Olenus, 


2 Periphenus ; Morgion ; Acus, and ſeveral others. 

3 C H AP. XXXVIII. 

J the CycLoys and PoLyepHEMUs... _ 
ET*HE Cyclops were the ſons of Neptune and Am- 
3 15 phitrite. The principal were Brontes, Steropes, 


and Pyracmon, tho? their whole number was above a. . 


hundred. They were the journeymen of Vulcan. It 


is faid, as ſoon as they were born, Jupiter threw them 
into Tartarus, but that they were delivered at the in- 


terceſſion of Tellus, and ſo became the aſſiſtants of our, 
god. They had each but one eye (4) placed in the 
middle of their foreheads, and lived on ſuch fruits and- 


mythology ſay, that the Cyclops ſignify the vapours 
raiſed in the air, which occaſion thunder and lightning, 

With theſe we may claſs Polyphemus, tho' he was 
tie ſon of Neptune, having like the Cyclops but one 


6 


"z from him, See Virgil, ZEneid X. 544, and neid VII. 


bo, 1 Oat ke 
W From Kr., Circulus, and q, Oculus, that is, the one- 
Ded men 3 e f . 5 


ä eye; 
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proaches he met with; Athiops, who gave his name 


the founder of a city of his own name in Bœotia; 
Egyptus, from whom Egypt was called; Albion; 
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F herbs as the earth brought forth without cultivation... 
They are reported to have built the walls of Mycenæ 
and Tyrinthe with ſuch. maily ſtones, that the ſmalleſt; - 
[required two yoke of oxen to draw it. The dealers in 


| (3) It is thought the noble Roman family of Czcilii derive their 
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eye; but of ſo gigantic a ſtature, that his very aſped 
was terrible. His abode was in Sicily, where he ſur. 
prized Ulyſſes, and his compantons, of whom he de. 


the goddeſs of ſciences and wiſdom. Cicero mentions 


Minerva (7). On the day of her nativity. it rained gold 


Triton, ſhe from thence gained the name of Tritonis (9), 


the fifth, the child of Pallas, whom ſhe killed, becauſe he attempted 
ber chaſtity. a 8 


a hatchet; but that feeiag an armed viragò come out, inſtead of! 
child, he run away. Others report, that when | upiter ſwallowe 


 flatues. | | 


| the Jake; but ſhe who. received moſt wounds was carried off 
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voured ſix; but Ulyſſes making him drunk, blinded 
him with a firebrand, and ſo eſcaped with the ref 
Virgil has given us a fine deſcription of this ſcene (5). 


6 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of Minerva or PALLAS. 


E come next to Minerva or Pallas, one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Dii Majores, as being 


five (6) of this name; but the moſt conſiderable was the 
daughter of Jupiter, not by an infamous amour, not 
even by the conjugal bed, but the child of his brain, 
It is ſaid her father, ſeeing Juno barren, through grief, 
{truck his forehead, and three months after came forth 


at Rhodes (8). Her firſt appearance on the earth was 
in Libya, where beholding her own beauty. in the lake 


** 
1 


(5) See Virgil's ZEneid, Lib. III. 620, but the whole deſcry- 
tion, tho' admirable, is too long to be copied. 

(6) The firſt, the mother of Apollo, or Latona; the fecond, 
produced from the Nile, and worſhipped at Sais, in Egypt; the 
third, the child of Jupiter's brain; the fourth, the daughter of ju. 
piter and Croypha, who invented chariots. with four wheels; and 


(7) It is faid Vulcan was the midwife, by cleaving his ſkull wit 


Metis, one of his wives, ſhe was with child of Pallas. 
(8) Hence the Rhodians were the firſt who worſhipped her, a 
Claudian remarks: 5 1 
hs Auratos Rhadiis imbres, naſcente Minerua 
| Induxiſſe Fovem ferunt, | | 
Some ſay it was becauſe ſhe taught them the art of making coll 


(9) An annual ceremony was performed at this Jake by thei 
gins, who in diſtipét bodies attacked each other with various wt 
pons, The firſt that fell was efteemed not a maid, and thrown inf 


triumph. 
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She had beſide ſeveral other appellations amongſt the 
= (Greeks and Romans. She was called Pallas from the 
brandiſhing her ſpear in war. Athena, becauſe ſhe was 
born full grown, and never ſuckled ; whence alſo ihe 
obtained the name of Ametroſs, or motherleſs. . The 
W epithet of Parthenis, or the virgin, was given her on 
account of her perpetual chaſtity ; that of Ergatis, or 
the workwoman, for her ee r. in ſpinning and 
weaving; Muſica, from her inventing the pipe; Pylo- 
tis, becauſe her image was ſet up in the gates; and 
Glaucopis, or green- Ts becauſe her eyes were of that 
caſt (1), like thoſe of the owl. Ed „ 
= Minerva was the goddeſs of war, wiſdom, and arts, 
ſuch as weaving, the making oil, muſic, eſpecially the 
pipe (2); of building caſtles, over which ſhe preſided; 
and, in ſhort, was the patroneſs of all thoſe ſciences, 
which ender men uſeful to ſociety and themſelves, and 
$ entitle them to the eſteem of poſterity, vr 
We have already had oëcaſion to obſerve how this 
goddeſs vowed a perpetual virginity, and in what man- 
ner ſhe rejected the addreſſes of 8 She was in- 
| deed very delicate on this point, for ſhe deprived Fire- 
ſias of his fight, becauſe he accidentally ſaw: her bathing. 
in the fountain of Helicon; but, at the interceſſion of. 
his mother Charicle, ſhe relented ſo far, that, to com- 
penſate his loſs, ſhe endued him with the gift of pro- 
| phecy (3). Nor was ſhe leſs ſevere to Meduſa, who 
being raviſhed by Neptune in her temple, ſhe revenged 
the ſacrilege, by turning her locks into ſnakes, and 
wolng all who beheld her after to be changed into 
| ones. „„ £2 kg bo 
She was equally jealous of her ſuperiority in the arts 
ſhe invented, Arachne, a. Libyan princeſs, the daugh- 
ter of Idmon, had the preſumption to challenge her at 
ſpinning, - The folly.coſt her dear; for Minerva ſtruck. 


7 


5 1) Yet Homer, and all the poets, call her the blue-eyed maid. - 

e Pope. | | 8 

| (2) It is ſaid, feeing her cheeks reflected in the water as ſhe play - 

ed, the threw away the pipe, with this expreſſion, That muſic was 

tw dear if purchaſed at the expence of beauty. ks 
(4) Ovid relates the ſtory of Tirehas. ver y differently; for which 

ke. Metamorph. Lib. III. 316. N N k 
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her with the ſplindle on the forehead, for which at. 
_ tempting to hang herſelf, through > ans Faye goddeſs 


turned her into a ſpider, in which ſhape the till exer. 
Ciſes the profeſſion ſhe ſo much boaſted (4). The rex. 
der may conſult Ovid, if he would fee this ſtory ſet in 


a2 a beautiful light. 


As conduct is oppoſite, in military affairs, to bruti 


valour, ſo Minerva is always by the poets placed in 


contraſt to Mars. Thus we ſee Homer makes her id: 
with the Greeks in the Trojan war, while the other 


_ deity takes the part of the enemy, The ſucceſs is an- 


ſwerable to this diſpoſition (5), and we ſee prudence 
and diſcipline victorious over valour without coun], 
and force under no direction. 5 , 
One of the moſt remarkable of Minerva's adventure, 
was her conteſt with Neptune, of which notice hy 


been taken under the article of that deity. When Ce- 


crops founded Athens, it was agreed, that whoever & 
theſe two deities ſhould produce the moft beneficial gift 
to mankind, ſhould give name to the new city. Nep- 
tune with a ſtroke of his trident formed a horſe ; Pallas 
cauſed an olive to ſpring from the ground, and carried 
the prize, The meaning of this fable was to point out, 
that agriculture was to a riſing colony of more impor- 
tance than navigation. . 
Minerva was highly honoured; and had ſeveral templ: 


both in Greece and Italy. The Athenians, who al- 


ways had a particular devotion to her, as the patronels 


of their city, in the flouriſhing ſtate of their republic, 


erected a magnificent temple to her by the name of 
Parthenis, or the virgin-goddeſs, in which they placed 
her ſtatue of gold and ivory thirty-nine feet high, 
wrought by the hand of Phidias. She had a ſtateiy 
temple at Rome, on mount Aventine, where her fel 
tival, called Minervalia, or Quinquatria, was celebratal 
for five days ſucceſſively in the month of March. dhe 


had ſometimes her altars in common with Vulcan, ſome— 


times with Mercury, The uſual victim offered her wa 


a white heifer never yoked. The animals facred to her 


were the cock, the owl, and the baſiliſk, 


" by See Ovid, Lid. . „ 
(5) See the preface to Mr. Pope's Homer. 


— 


We 
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We muſt not here omit the Palladium (6), or that 
facred ſtatue of her which fell down from heaven, and 


was preſerved in Troy, as a treaſure on whoſe ſafety 
that of the city depended. Diomedes and Ulyſſes found 


means to ſteal it, and the city was ſoon after taken and 


deſtroyed (7). However, it is certain that /Eneas 
brought either this or another of the ſame kind with 
him into Italy, and depoſited it at Lavinium, from 
whence it was removed to Rome, and placed in the 
temple of Veſta, When this edifice was conſumed by 


fire, Metellus, a noble Roman, ruſhed in, and brought 


it of, tho' with the loſs of his eyes; in recompence for 
which heroic action, he had the privilege of coming to 
the ſenate in a chariot, that the honour might in ſome 
degree allay the ſenſe of his misfortune. Phe Romans, 
indeed, vain of their Trojan deſcent, regarded the Pal- 


ladium in the ſame light with their anceſtors, and 


thought the ſecurity and duration of their empire. were 
annexed to the poſſeſſion of this guardian image. 
Come we next to enquire into the mythological birth 


and origin of this fabled goddeſs, who is no other than 


the Egyptian Iſis under a new dreſs or form, and the 
fame with the Pales, or rural goddeſs of the Sabines (8). 
The Athenians, who were an Egyptian colony from 
Sais, followed the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, by par- 
ticularly applying themſelves to raiſing flax for linen 
cloth, and the cultivation of the olive (9). Now the 
figure worſhipped at Sais, preſiding over theſe arts, 


| was a female in complete armour. his, as Diodorus 


tells us, was becauſe the inhabitants of this dynaſty, 
were both the beſt huſbandmen and ſoldiers in Egypt. 


(6) Authors differ as to this Palladium, ſome making it of 
wood, and adding, it could move its eyes and ſhake its ſpear. 
Others ſay, it was compoſed of the bones of Pelops, and fold by 
the Scythians to the Trojans. _ po 

(7) Some aſſert it was a counterfeit Palladium the Greek generals 
ſtole away, and that ZEneas ſaved the true one. Others make two 

Palladiums. 88 25 c EY 

(8) To whoſe honour the feaſts called Palilia were celebrated, 

ow this word is manifeſtly of Egyptian derivation, being taken 
3 to govern the city; whence comes Pelilah, the public 
order, 3 | | | 
(9) The city of Sais derived its name from this tree, Zaich or 

dals lignifying the olive. 85 | 1 
| | a | n 


W | A compoſed but ſmiling countenance, bearing a golden 
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In the hand of this image they placed a ſhield with 
full moon depicted on it, ſurrounded by ſer nts, the 
emblems of life and happineſs. And at the feet of this 
ſymbol they placed an owl, to ſhew it was a nocturnal 
acrifice. To this they gave the name of Meduſa 1), 
expreſſive of what ſhe was deſigned to repreſent. The 
| Greeks, who were ignorant of the true meaning of all 
this, did not think fit to put ſuch a favourable ſenſe on 
the head of Meduſa, which ſeemed to them an object 
of horror, and opened a fine held for poetical imagina- 
tion. The prefling of the olives did indeed turn fruit 
into ſtones in a literal ſenſe; hence they made the zgis 
or ſhield of Minerva petrify all who beheld it. 
To remind the people of the importance of their linen 
manufactory, the Egyptians expoſed in their ſeſtivals 
another image, bearing in her right hand the beam or 
inſtrument round which the weavers rolled the warp of 
their cloth. This image they called Minerva (2). Now 
there are ancient figures of Pallas extant, which cor- 
reſpond with this idea (3), What ſtil] heightens the 
probability of this is, that the name of Athene, given 
to this goddeſs, is the very word in Egypt for the ſſaxen 
thread (4) uſed in their looms. Near this figure, which 
was to warn the inhabitants of the approach of the 
weaving, or winter ſeaſon, they placed another of an 
inſect, whoſe induſtry ſeems to have given riſe to this 
art, and to which they gave the name of Arachne (5), 
to denote its application. All theſe emblems, tranſ- 
planted to Greece by the genius of that people, fond of 
the marvellous, were converted into real objects, and 
indeed afforded room enough for the imagination of their 
poets to invent the fable of the transformation of A- 
Tachne into a ſpider, _ ER onde ge, 
Minerva, by the poets: and ſculptors, is uſually re- 
- preſented in a ſtanding attitude compleatly armed, with 


— , 


(.) From Dufh, to preſs, comes Meduſha, or Medaſa, the prel- 
' Jing. See Iſaiah xxv. 10. VVA 1 5 
(2) From Manevra, a weaver's loom. IS? 
3) In the collection of prints made by M. de Crozat. 
(4) Atona, linen thread. $-e Proverhs vii. 16. | 
5) From Arach, to make linen cloth, 
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THE HEATHEN GODS. rn 
breaſt-plate, a ſpear in her right-hand, and her terrible 
ægis in her left, _— on it the head of Meduſa en- 
twined with ſnakes. 
with olives, to denote peace 1s the end of war, or ra- 
ther becauſe that tree was ſacred to her. See her pic- 


ture in Cambray's Telemaque, At her feet is gene- 


rally placed the owl or the cock; the former being the 
emblem of wiſdom, the latter of war, 


CHAP. XL. 
Of Mars and BELLONA. 


ARS was the ſon of Juno alone, who being 
chagrined that Jupiter ſhould bear Minerva 


— 


— 


without her help, to be even with him conſulted Flora, 


who ſhewed her a flower in the Olenian fields, on 
touching of which ſhe conceived, and became the mo- 
ther of this dreadful deity (6). Thero, or fierceneſs, 
was his nurſe, and he received his education amongſt 
the Scythians, the moſt barbarous nation in the weld, 
whom he was adored in a particular manner, 

tho' they acknowledged no other gol. | 
Fhis deity had different appellations. The Greeks 


called him Ares (7), from the deſtruction he cauſes, 


He had the name of Gradivus, from his majeſtic port 
of Quirinus, when on the defenſive, or at reft, By 
the ancient Latins he was ſtiled Saliſubſulus, or the 


dancer, from the uncertainty that attends all martial 
enterprizes. 1 5 


Mars was the god of war, and in high veneration 
with the Romans, both on account of his being the 
father of Romulus, their founder, and becauſe of their 


during a great peſtilence, received a ſmall braſs buckler, 


called ancile, from heaven, which the nymph Egeria 


n 


* mar 


——_—— 


and Erys, 


(6) Others make him the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, or of Jupiter 
(7) From apes, to kill, N Os 


er helmet was uſually entwined 
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adviſed him to keep with the utmoſt care, the fate of 
the-Roman people and empire depending on its conſer- 


vation, To ſecure ſo valuable a pledge, Numa cauſed 


eleven more ſhields of the ſame form to be made, and 
intruſted the care of theſe to an order of prieſts he in- 
ſtituted, called Salii, or the prieſts of Mars, in whoſe 
temple the twelve ancilia were depoſited. The num- 
ber of theſe prieſts were alſo twelve, choſen out of the 


nobleſt families; who, on the firſt of March annually, 
the feſtival of Mars, carried the ancilia with great ce- 


remony round the eity, claſhing their bucklers, and 


Ainging hymns to the gods, in which they were joined 
by a. 


orus of virgins choſen to aſſiſt on this occaſion, 


and dreſſed like themſelves. This feſtival was con- 


eluded with a grand ſupper (8): 
Auguſtus erected a magnificent temple to Mars at 


Rome, by the title of Ultor, which he vowed to him, 
when he implored his aſſiſtance againſt the murderers 
of Julius Cæſar. The victims ſacrificed to him were 
the wolf for his fierceneſs, the horſe on account of its 


uſefulneſs in war, the woodpecker and vulture for their 
ravenouſneſs, the cock for his vigilance. He was 


crowned with graſs, becauſe it grows in cities depopu- 
lated by war, and thickeſt in places moiſtened with 


human blood. | Z | | 

The hiſtory. of Mars furniſhes few adventures. We 
have already related his amour with Venus, by whom 
he had Hermione, contracted to Oreſtes, and after- 
wards married to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. I 
Buy the nymph. Biſtonis, Mars had Tereus, who 


' reigned in Thrace, and married Progne, the daughter 
of Pandion, king of Athens. This princeſs had a ſiſ- 


ter called Philomela, a great beauty; and being deſirous 
to ſee her, ſhe requeſted her huſband to go to Athens, 


and bring her ſiſter, with her father's permiſſion, to her. 


Tereus, by the way, fell in love with his charge, and 
on her rejecting his ſolicitations, raviſhed her, cut out 
her tongue, and encloſed: her in a ſtrong tower, pre- 
tending to his wife ſhe died in the journey. In this 
condition the unhappy princeſs found means to em- 


— 


(8) Called Cæna Saliaris,. 3 
„ ; broider 
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broider her ſtory, and ſend it to her ſiſter, who tranſ- 


orted with rage, contrived how to revenge the injury. 
Firſt ſhe brought her ſiſter home . next ſhe 
killed her ſon Itys, and ſerved up his fleſh to his father, 
for ſupper: after he had eat it, ſhe expoſed the head, 
and told him what ſhe had done; Tereus, mad with 
fury, purſued the ſiſters, who in their flight became 
transformed, Progne to a ſwallow, and Philomela to a 
nightingale. Itys was by the Gods changed into a 
pheaſant, and Tereus himſelf into 1 Ovid has 
(9) given us this ſtory with his uſual embelliſhments. 


ars married a wife called Nerio, or Nerione (1), 


which in the Sabine tongue ſignifies valour or ſtrength. 
He had ſeveral children, the principal of whom were 


Bythis, who gave his name to Bythinia; Thrax, from 


whom "Thrace was ſo called; Enomaus, Aſcalaphus, 
Biſton, Chalybs, Strymon, Parthenopzus, 'T'molus, 


Pylus, Euenus, Calydon, &c. | . 
This deity having killed Halirothus, the ſon of Nep- 


; tune, was indicted before the aſſembly of the gods for 
the murder, as well 5s for the crime of debauching 


| Alcippe, fiſter to the deceaſed. Twelve gods were pre- 
| ſent, of whom fix were for acquitting him; ſo that, by 


the cuſtom of the court, when the voices were equal, 
the favourable ſide carrying it, he came off. Some ſay 


this trial was in the famous Areopagus, or hilFof Mars, 


at Athens, a court which, in ſucceeding time, gained 


the higheſt reputation, for the juſtice and impartiality of 
its proceedings (2). 5 „5 
; nvulnerable nor invincible, for we 


ars was neither 1 


ö find him in Homer both wounded and purſued by Dio- 


{Feſt a falſe eloquence might varniſh a ba 


| medes; but then it muſt be conſidered, that Homer was 
ſo good a patriot, that he always affects to diſgrace the 
| gods who took the Trojan's part. „ 


ä — 


— 


(9) See Ovid, Lib. VI. 


| 13 8 = | : ES, HEY 
(1) Hence the Claudian ; HU at Rome are ſaid to derive the 
| Name of Nero. | 4 e 
(2) Theſe judges were choſen out of perſons of the moſt blame- 


leſs characters. They ſuffered no verbal pleadings before them, 
ouſt; and all their 
{entences were given in writing, and delivered in the dai K. 
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Mars, whatever his appearance be, was of Egyptian 
original. This nation was divided into three claſſes, 
the prieſts, the huſbandmen, and the artificers; of theſe, 
the firſt were by their profeſſion exempt from war, and 
the latter reckoned: too mean to be employed in- defence 


of the ſtate; fo that their militia was wholly taken from 


the ſeeond body. We have already. obſerved, that in 
the ſacrifices which preceded their military expeditions, 
their Iſis appeared in a warlike dreſs, and gave riſe to 
the Greek Pallas, or Minerva. The Horus which. ac- 
companied this figure, was alſo equipped with this hel. 
met and buckler, and called by the name of Harits (3) 
or the formidable, The Syrians ſoftened this word to 
Hazis (4); the Greeks changed it to Ares; the Gauls 
cg it Heſus; and the Romans and Sabines, 
Varets or Mars. Thus the military Horus of the Egyp- 
tians became perſonified, and made the god of com- 
bats or war. = 8 5 5 
Mars is uſually deſcribed in a chariot drawn by fu- 
rious horſes, compleatly armed, and extending his ſpear 
with one hand, while with the other hand he graſps 
a ſword embrued in blood. His aſpect is fierce and 
ſavage. Sometimes Diſcord is repreſented as preceding 
his car, while Clamour, Fear and Terror appear in his 
train. 'Virgil has given a deſcription of this god pretty 
much agreeable to this idea (5). 5 
Bellona is uſually reckoned the ſiſter of Mars, though 
ſome call her both his ſiſter and wife. As her inclini- 
tions were equally cruel and ſavage, ſhe took a pleaſure 
in ſharing his dangers, and is commonly depicted 3 
driving his chariot with a bloody whip in her hand. 


Appius Claudius built her a temple at Rome, where, 


in her ſacrifices called Bellonaria, her prieſts uſed to 
Maſh themſelves with knives, Juſt oppoſite ſtood the 
Collumna Bellica, a pillar from whence the herall 
threw a ſpear, when war was proclaimed againſt. anf 


j& TSR i 0 | a 4 a . . : ee vs 2 — 
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(3) From Harits, violent and enraged. See Job xv. 20. 

_ © (4) Hazis, (Syr) the terrible in war, Pſalm xxiv. 3. The 8). 
rians alſo called him Ab Gueroth, or the father of combats: 
whence the Romans borrowed their Gradivus Pater. | 

(52 Virgil, Zneid VIII. 700, . 3 
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nation, She is ſaid to be the inventrefs of the needle 
= (6), from whence ſhe took her name. 
9 This goddeſs is repreſented fometimes holding a light- 
ed torch or brand, at others with a trumpet, her hair 
= compoſed of ſnakes clotted with gore, and her gar- 
. bee with blood, in a furious and diſtracted 
attitude. | 
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C'H AP, XII. 
| Of Cents. 


T may not be improper now to paſs to ſofter pic- 
I tures, whoſe agreeableneſs may ſerve as a contraſt 
to the ſtronger images juſt diſplayed. As plenty and 
abundance repair the waſte and havock of war, we ſhall 
next to Mars introduce Ceres, a divinity friendly and 
beneficent to mankind. e DE bu. 

This goddeſs was the daughter of Saturn and Rhea. 
Sicily, Attica, Crete, and Egypt, claim the honour of 
her birth, each country producing its reaſons, though 
the firſt: has the general ſuffrage: In her youth the 
was ſo beautiful, that her brother Jupiter fell in love 
with her, by whom ſhe had Proferpine. Neptune next 
enjoyed her; but the fruit of this amour is controverted 
| ſome making it a daughter called: Hira, athers a horſe 
called Arion. Indeed as this laſt deity careſſed her in 
that form, the latter opinion ſeems beſt founded. How- 
ever this be, ſhe was ſo aſhamed of this laſt affair, that 
ſhe put on mourning garments, and retired to a cave, 
where ſhe continued 10 long, that the world was in dan- 
fer of periſhing for want (7). At laſt Pan diſcovered 

er retreat, and informed Jupiter, who, by the inter- 
ceſſion of the Parcæ, or Fates, appeaſed her, and pre- 
vailed on her to return to the world. . 

For ſome time ſhe took up her abode in Corcyra, 
from whence ſhe removed to Sicily, where the misfor- 
tune beſell her of the rape of Proſerpine her daughter, 
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() From Brad, a needle. 7 180 
6 (7) Becauſe during her abſence the earth produced no corn or 
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by Pluto. The diſconſolate mother -immediately.carried 
her complaints to Jupiter, upbraiding him with his 
permitting ſuch an injuſtice to be committed, eſpecially 
on the perſon of his own daughter. But obtaining little 
ſatisfaction, ſhe lighted her torches at mount Etna, 
and mounting her car drawn by winged dragons, ſet 
out in ſearch of her beloved daughter. As her adven- 
* tures in this journey were pretty remarkable, we ſhall 
mention them in their order. 5 
Fer firſt ſtop was at Athens, where being hoſpitably 
received by Celeus, ſhe in return taught him to ſow 
corn, and nouriſhed his ſon Triptolemus with celeſtial 
| milk by day, at night covering him with fire, to render 
him immortal. 8 out of curioſity, diſcovering 
this laſt particular, was ſo affrighted, that he cried out 
and revealed it himſelf, on which the goddeſs killed 
him. As to his ſon, Ceres lent him her chariot, and 
ſent him through the world to inſtruct mankind in the 
art of agriculture...  _ One” LN EH 
She was next entertained by Hypothoon and Mega- 
nira (8) his wife, who ſet wine before her, which ſhe 
refuſed, as unſuitable to her mournful condition; but 
ſhe prepared herſelf a drink from an infuſion. of meal or 
corn, which ſhe afterwards. uſed. . lambe (), an at- 
tendant of Meganira, uſed to divert the goddeſs with 
ſtories and jeſts, which ſhe repeated in a certain kind of 
verſe. |. It happened, during a. ſacrifice made her here, 
that Abbas, ſon to Meganira, derided the ceremony, and 
uſed the goddeſs with opprobrious language; where- 
upon ſprinkling him with a certain mixture ſhe held in 
her cup, he became a newt or water lizard. Eriſichton 
alſo, for cutting down a grove conſecrated. to her, was 
puniſhed with ſuch an inſatiable hunger, that nothing 
could ſatisfy him, but he was forced to gnaw his own 


From thence Ceres paſſed into Lycia, where being 
_ thirſty, and. deſiring to drink at a ſpring, the clowns 
not only hindered her, but ſullied and diſturbed the wa- 
ter, reviling her for her misfortunes; upon which | 


— 


| 2 Hypothoon was the ſon of Neptune and Aſope. _ 
| (9) The daughter of Pan and Echo, and the inventreſs of Iam- 
N MEE = 
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ſhe turned them into frogs. Theſe frogs, though al- 
ready puniſhed for affronting his ſiſter, had the folly 
to aſk Jupiter to grant them a king. He ſent them a 
frog, whom they rejected, and deſired another; upon 
which the god ſent them a water ſerpent, who devoured 
them, and effectually convinced them of their weakneſs. 
It is diſputed, who firſt informed Ceres where her 
daughter was; ſome aſcribe the intelligence to Tripto- 
lemus, and his brother Eubuleus; but the moſt part 
agree in giving the honour of it to the nymph Arethuſa 
(a fountain in Sicily) (1) who flying the purſuit of 
the river Alpheus, ſaw this goddeſs in the infernal re- 
. 
, We have but one amour of Ceres recorded. Find- 
ing Jaſion, the ſon of Jupiter and Electra, aſleep in a 
field newly ploughed up, ſhe acquainted him with her 
paſſion, and bore him Plutirs the god of riches ; but 
Jove incenſed to ſee his ſon become his rival, killed him 
with a thunderbolt, * 1 
Ceres had ſeveral names; ſhe was called Magna Dea, 
or the great goddeſs, from her bounty in ſupporting 
mankind; Melaina, from her black cloathing; Eu- 
chlæa, from her verdure; Alma, Altrix, and Mammoſa, 
| from her nouriſhing and impregnating all ſeeds and ve- 
| getables, and being as it were the common mother of 


the world. The Arcadians, by way of excellence, ſtiled _ 


her Deſpoina, or the Lady. She was alſo honoured 
with the peculiar epithet of Theſmophoris, or the Le- 

r. becauſe huſbandry firſt taught the uſe of 
andmarks, and the value of ground, the ſource. of all 
property and law. 5 EL | 
It muſt be owned this goddeſs was not undeſerving the 
higheſt titles given her, conſidered as the deity who 
firſt taught men to plough and ſow, to reap and houſe 
their corn, to yoke oxen, to make bread, to cultivate 
all ſorts of pulſe and garden-ſtuff (except beans), though 
| ſome make Bacchus the firſt inventor of agriculture. 
dhe alſo inſtructed mankind to fix limits or boundaries, 
to aſcertain their poſſeſſions. | 1 5 PTE BOY 


2 


| (1) The daughter of Nereus and Doris, and a companion 
of Diana, „„ ä 


There 
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There was none of the celeſtial aſſembly to whom 
more ſolemn ſacrifices were inſtituted than to Ceres. 
The N where ſhe was principally worſhipped was at 
Eleuſis, where her rites were performed in the moſt 
folemn and myſterious manner. They were celebrated 
only once in hve years; all the matrons initiated, were 
to vow a perpetual 3 5 At the commencement of 
the feſtival, a feaſt was kept for ſeveral days, during 
| which wine was baniſhed the altars. After this the 
proceſſion began, which conſiſted in the carriage of the 
| ſacred baſkets or caniſters, in one of which was incloſed 
a child with a golden ſeraph, a van, grains, cakes, &c, 
'The repreſentation of the myſteries, during which a 
profound ſilence (2) was tobe obſerved, concluded thus: 
after a horrid darkneſs, thunder, lightning, and what- 
ever is moſt awful in nature, ſucceeded a calm and bright 
illumination, which diſcovered four perſons ſplendidly 
| habited. The firſt was called the Hierophant, or the 
expounder of facred things, and repreſented the Demiurgus, 
or ſupreme being; the ſecond bore a torch, and ſigni- 
fied Ofiris; the third ſtood near the altar, and ſignified 
Iſis; the fourth, whom they called the Holy Meſſenger, 
perſonated Mercury (43.) To theſe rites none were ad- 
mitted but perſons of the firſt character, for probity or 
eminence, Only the prieſts were ſuffered to oe the ſta- 
tue of the goddeſs. All the Aſſembly uſed lighted 
torches, and the ſolemnity concluded with games, in 
which the victors were crowned with ears of barley. 
% According to Herodotus, theſe rites were brought 
| from Eyypt to Greece, by the daughters of Danaus. O- 
'  thers ſay, that Eumolpus, the ſon of Triptolemus and 
Driope, transferred them from Eleuſis to Athens. 
The Theſmophoria, or leſſer feſtivals of Ceres, were 
elebrated annually at Argos, and in many points re- 
fabled the Eleuſinian myſteries, though they fell ſhort 
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gious rites. 


(3) The whole purport of this repreſentation, was deſigned to 
| 2 the deſolate ſtate of mankind after the flood, and ſhcv 
ne 1 8 > | | 

| of 


(2) It was death to ſpeak, or to reveal what paſſed in theſe reli 


nehts of agriculture and induftry, 


U 
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7 them very much in the dignity and grandeur of the 
Welcbration. _ | 


to Rome by the title of Cerealia (4). None were ad- 


hen Nero attempted it, the Roman matrons expreſſed 
Sheir reſentment, by going into mourning. This feſ- 
Ei val was cloſed by a banquet and public horſe-races. 
EZ The Ambarvalia were feaſts celebrated by the Roman 
EHuſbandmen in ſpring, to render Ceres propitious, by 
Juſtrating their fields. Each maſter of a family furniſh- 
d a victim with an oaken wreath round its neck, which 
he led thrice round his ground, followed by his family 
inging hymns, and dancing in honour of the goddeſs. 
he offerings uſed in the luſtration were milk and new 
ine. At the cloſe of the harveſt there was a ſecond 
feſtival, in which the goddeſs was preſented with the 
firſt fruits of the ſeaſon, and an entertainment provided 
or the relations and neighbours. _ 6 
The beginning of April the gardeners ſacrificed to 
Ceres, to obtain a plentiful produce of their grounds, 


= Y 


which were under her protection. Cicero mentions an 
Nantient temple of hers at Catanea in Sicily, in which 
the offices were performed by matrons and virgins only, 
Emo man being admitted. The uſual ſacrifices to this 


. "IF 
b + 4 
x8 
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Ke 


veed: but ; pho were prohibited, becauſe Proſerpine 
as loſt as ſhe gathered them. The poppy alone was 
Wacred to her, not only becauſe it grows amongſt corn, 


that ſhe might ſleep and forget her trouble. 


this hiſtory of Ceres. If we have recourſe to our for- 
ner key, we ſhall find the Ceres of Sicily and Eleuſis, 


Ulis, brought by the Phenicians into thoſe countries, 


q (4) This appears from a medal of this magiſtrate, on which is 


ether a torch, and with her left foot treading on a ſerpent. 
) From Miſtor, a veil or covering. 


Q. Memmius the ædile firſt introduced theſe rites 


Hitted to the ſacrifices 4 of any crime; ſo that 


oddeſs were a ſow with pig, or a ram. The garlands 
uſed by her in her ſacrifices were of myrtle or rape- 


but becauſe in her diſtreſs Jupiter gave it her to eat, 


Let us now endeavour to find ſome explanation of 


Wor of Rome and Greece, is no other than the Egyptian 
Ude very name of myſtery (5) given to the Eleuſinian 


he effigies of Ceres holding in one hand three ears of corn; in the 


rites, 
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rites, ſhews they are of Egyptian origin. The liz, 
- Which appeared at the feaſt appointed for the comme. 
moration of the ſtate of mankind after the flood, bor 


| a (2) From Wam, people, and A 
lep or Eumolpus, i. e. the people regulated or inſtructed. 


* 


the name of Ceres (6), ſuitable to her intention. She 
was figured in mourning, and with a torch, to denote 


the grief ſhe felt for the loſs of Perſephone (7) her fi. 
vourite daughter, and the pains ſhe was at to recovx 


her. The poppies with which this Ifis was crownel, 


ſignified the joy men received at their firſt abundant 


crop (8). Triptolemus was only the attendant Horus 


| (9), bearing. in his hand the handle of a plough, and 


eleus his father was no more than (1) the name of the 
tools uſed in the forming this uſeful inſtrument of agri- 


culture. Eumolpus expreſſed (2) the regulation or form- 


ation of the people to induſtry and tillage; and Profer- 
pina or Perſephoneh being found again, was a lively 


ſymbol of the recovery of corn almoſt loſt in the deluge, 
and its cultivation with ſucceſs, Thus the emblems, 


almoſt quite ſimple, of the moſt important event which 


ever happened in the world, became, when tranſplant- 
ed to Greece and Rome, the ſources of the moſt ridicu- 


lous fable and groſſeſt idolatry. 3 
Ceres was uſually repreſented of a tall majeſtic fta- 


ture, fair complexion, languiſhing eyes, and yellow or 


flaxen hair; her head crowned with poppies, or ears of 


Corn, her breaſts full and ſwelling, holding in her right- 


hand a bunch of the ſame materials with her garland, 
and in her left a lighted torch. When in a car or cha- 
riot, ſhe is drawn by winged dragons, or lions. 


Dn. 


(6) From Cerets, diſſolution or overthrow, 8 xlri. 20 
(7) From Peri, fruit or corn, and Saphan loft, comes Petit- 

phone, or the corn loſt, TRE 

(8) Bobo ſignifies a double crop, and is alſo the name for the 

POPPY» EE 


* (9) From T arap, to break, and Telem, a furrow, comes Trp 
tolem, or the act of ploughing. ; 
(.) Celeus, from Celi, a tool or veſſel. 


Virgea preterea Celei wiliſque ſupellex. V1RG1L G80. 
— to learn, is derived Eumo- 
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they became deified, and had their altars. It is there- 


Bacchus. To 


born at Theb 


It is ſaid then 
ſome. aſcribe lis 


Eubza to Macris, the daughter of Ariſteus (4), who 


Laconia, where Semele being found dead, was buried 


— Ce 


he fell afleep, and an Amphiſbena, or two-heade 


Heep on the ſhore, and attempted to carry him away; 


Bapes ; at the ſame time their maſts were encompaſſed 
Wh vines, and their oars with ivy, and, ſtruck with 


Wan Bacchus, the ſon o Nile, who killed Nyſa; the 3d the ſoo of 
Aprius, wo reigned in Aſia; the 2th the 
10 and che *5th born of Niſus and Thione. 


LY 
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A 8 corn and wine are the nobleſt gifts of nature, ſo 
FN it is no wonder, in the progreſs of idolatry, if 


fore no unnatural tranſition, if from Ceres we paſs to 


This deity was the ſon of Jupiter and Semele, (as 
has been e in the article of Jupiter) and was 
ebes. Cicero mentions five (3) of the name. 
iphs took care of his education, thou 
s office to the Horæ or hours; others 
to the Naiades. Mercury after this carried him inte 


= 
EE EE cremated 


e 


anointed his lips with honey; but Juno, incenſed at 
his finding protection in a place ſacred to her, baniſhed | 
him thence; fo that Macris fled with him inte the 
country of the Phœnicians, and nouriſhed him in a cave. 
Others ſay, that Cadmus, father to Semele, diſcovering 
her crime, put her and the child into a weoden ark, 
Which by the. tides was carried to Oreatæ, a town of 
With great pomp, and the infant nurſed by Ino in a 
cave. During this perſecution, being tired in his Aight, 

| d ſer- 
pent, of the moſt poiſonous kind, bit his leg; but a- 
waking, he ſtruck it with a vine twig, and that kill- 

In his infaney ſome Tyrrhenian merchants found him 


but ſuddenly he transformed himſelf into monſtrous 


aineſs, they jumped into the ſea, where the god chang- | 
.l3) The 1& n of e 7 wd the Egyp- a . 
ſon of Jupiter and 
| \ "_ ſay Mercury carried him to Nyſa, a city of Arabi ky : 8 : 
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az FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
ed them into dolphins. Homer has made this the ſub. 
ject of one of his hymns. . 
Bacchus, during the giants war, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
greatly by his valour in the form of a lion, while Ju- 
piter, to encourage his fon, uſed the word: Euhoe, which 
became afterwards frequently uſed in his ſacrifices. O- 
thers ſay, that in this rebellion the Titans cut our deity / 
to pieces; but that Pallas took his heart, while yet 
panting, and carried it to her father, who collected the 
limbs, and re- animated the body, after it had ſlept three 
nights with Proſerpine (5). 3 
The moſt memorable exploit of Bacchus was his ex- 
pedition to India, which employed him three years: He 
ſet out e he left Mercurius Triſme. 
giſtus to aſſiſt his wife in quality of co- regent, and ap- 
pointed Hercules his viceroy. Buſiris he conſtituted pre- 
ſident of Phcenicia, and Antœus of Lybia; after which 
he marched with a prodigious army, carrying with him 
'Triptolemus and Maro, to teach mankind the arts of 
tillage and planting. the vine. His firſt progreſs was 
weſtward (6), and during his courſe he was joined by 
Pan and Luſus, who gave their names to. different parts 
of Iberia. Altering his views he returned through E- 
_ thiopia, where the Satyrs CAIRN increaſed his army, 
and from thence croffing the red fea, he penetrated 
through Aſia to the remoteſt parts of India, in the 
mountains of which country, near the ſource of the 
Ganges, he erected two pillars, to ſhew that he had 
viſited the utmoſt limits of the habitable world (7). 
After this returning home with glory, he made a tri- 
* entry into Thebes, offered part of his ſpoils 


! 


to Jupiter, and ſacrificed to him the richeſt _- of the y 
” — <aft, He then applied himſelf ſolely to a c 


(,) The Mythologiſts ſay, that this is to denote the cuttings of , 
' wines will grow, but that they will be» three years before they : 
come to bear. : %%% 

(6) Pan gave his name to Spain, or Hiſpania, Luſus to Lu- U 
ſitania, or Portugal. | HEE: n 
.) In his return he built Nyſa, and other cities, and paſſing 
the Helleſpont he came into Thrace, where he left Maro, who 
founded the city Maronzza, To Macedo he gave the count 

from him called Macedonia, and left Triptolemus in Atiica to 
inſtruct the people. . Sue nr 


airs of go- 


2, 


vert 
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obtained the title of the law-giver, by way of excel- 
tence, but was deified after death. 5 


Juno having ſtruck him with madneſs, he had before 
this wandered through pars of the world. Proteus, 
king of Egypt, was the firſt who received him kindly, 


He next went to Cybella in Phrygia, where being ex- 


Strymon, affronted him in this journey, for which Bac- 


to prune his vines, he cut off the legs of his ſon Dryas 
and hisown. By command of the oracle, his ſubjects 


of the ſame perſon are, and that the actions of diffe- 
rent Bacchuſes are aſcribed to one. . 
We have two other inſtances recorded of the reſent- 


mother and ſiſters (8), who in their madneſs took him 
for a wild bor. in FOR 


The favourite wife of Bacchus Ag. Ariadne, whom 0 


he found in the iſle of Naxos, abandoned by Theſeus; 
he loved her ſo paſſionately, that he placed the crown 


ſhe wore as a conſtellation in the ſkies. By her he had 


dtaphilus, Thyoneus, Hymenzus, &c. 
Ciſſus, a youth whom he __y eſteemed, ſporting 
with the Satyrs, was accidentally kille 


liar manner conſecrated to his worſhip. Silenus, 
another of his favourites, wandering from his maſter, 


well received, To requite this favour, Bacchus pro- 
miſed to grant whatever he requeſted. The monarch 
whoſe 2 


might be turned to gold; but he ſoon felt the inconve 


8)” Ovid, Lib. II. 63o. 


G : meat 


ernment, to reform abuſes, enact good laws, and con- 
ſult the happineſs of his people, for which he not only 


| viated by Rhea, he was initiated in the myſteries of 
Cybele. Lycurgus, king of the Edoni, near the river 


chus deprived him of his reaſon ; ſo that when he thought 


impriſoned him, and he was torn in pieces by wild 
korſes, - It is eaſy to ſee how inconſiſtent theſe accounts 


ment of this deity. Alcithoe, a Theban lady, derided 
his prieſteſſes, and was transformed into a bat; Pen- 
theus, the ſon of Echion and Agave, for ridiculing his 
ſolemnities, called Orgia, was torn in pieces by his own 


| d. Bacchus chang- 
ed him into the plant ivy, which became in a pecu- 


came to Midas, king of Phrygia, at whoſe court he was 


ng paſſion was avarice, deſired all he touched 


Lene; of having his wiſh granted, Waen he found his 
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as old, ſometimes as young; that of Briſœus, from his 


124 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
meat and drink converted into metal. He therefor: 
prayed the god to recall his bounty, and releaſe hin 
from his miſery, He was commanded to waſh in the 
river Pactolus, which, from that time, had golden 
ſands (9). 14 1 LETT 1 

(1) Bacchus had a great variety of names; he wis 
called Dionyſius (2), from his father's lameneſs while 
he carried him in his thigh : the appellation of Biformis 
was given him, becauſe he ſometimes was repreſented 


inventing the wine-preſs (3); that of Bromius, from 
the crackling of fire heard when Semele periſhed by the 
lightning of Jupiter; that of Bimater, from his having 
two mothers, or being twice born. The Greeks tiled 
him Bugenes, or born of an ox, becauſe he was drawn 
with horns; and for the ſame reaſon the Latins called 
him Tauriformis. He was named Dæmon Bonus, be- 
cauſe in all feaſts the laſt glaſs was drank to his honour, 
Evius, Evous, and Evan, were names uſed by the Bac- 
chanals in their wild procefſions, as were thoſe of Eleus 
and Eleleus. He was ſtiled Tacchus, from the noiſe (4) 
made by his votaries in their drunken frolicks; Lenæus, 
becauſe wine aſſuages the forrows and troubles of life 
(5 ); Liber, and Liber Pater, becauſe he ſets men fre: 

from conſtraint, and puts them on an equality; and on 
the ſame account he was ſurnamed Lyceus, and Lycœus 
(6); Nyctilius was an appellation given him, becauſe 
his ſactifices were often celebrated in the night; from 
his education en mount Nyſa, he gained the epithet of 
Niſceus, as alſo that of Thyoneus, from Thyo his 
e CRETE IRONY © 
(i) From Bexyi, to run mad, becauſe wine inflames, aud 


deprives men of their reaſon, - TL. 
(2) From 41, God, and woes, lame or crippled. 
([) Some derive it from Briſa his nurſe; others from the pro- 
montory, Briſa in the iſle of Leſbos, where he was chiefly vol 
e; es 333 5 
(4) From exo, to exclaim or roar. See Claudian's rape 
of Pre ſerpine. e e ee 
(5) From lenio, to ſoften; but Servius gives the epithet a Gre? 
etymology, from Nee, a wine-preſs. The firſt conjecture is belt 
e [cf 5 05 nt 1 
Cura fugit, multo diluiturque mero. Ovid. 
46) From Avw, to unlooſe or {et free. 
| : 7 | b nutſe; 
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nurſe; and that of Triumphus, from his being the firſt 
who inſtituted triumphs. | PIP | 5 
The principal feſtivals of Bacchus were the Oſco- 
phoria, inſtituted by the Phcenicians. The Trieterica 
We (7), celebrated in remembrance of his three years ex- 
WT pcdition to India. The Epilcenea were games appointed 
at the time of vintage, in which they contended who 
W ſhould tread out moſt muſt or wine, and ſung hymns. 
to the deity. . The Athenians obferved a certain feaſt 
called Apaturia ; as alſo others called Aſcolia and Am- 
broſia. The latter were celebrated in January, the 
month ſacred to Bacchus; the Romans, called them 
Brumalia, and kept them in February and Auguſt (8); 
but the moſt conſiderable of the Romans, with regard 
to this god, were the Bacchanali, Dionyſia or Orgia, 
ſolemnized at <= Buy February, 1 ones only at 
| firſt, but afterwards by both ſexes. Theſe rites were 
attended with ſuch abominable exceſſes and wicked- 
neſs, that the ſenate aboliſhed them by a public de- 
cree (9). | | | | | | | I 
Th victims agreeable to Bacchus, were the goat 
and ſwine, becauſe theſe animals are deſtructive to the 
vines; the dragon and the pye on account. of its chat- 
S tering. The trees and plants uſed in his garlands were 
the ivy, the fir, the oak, and the herb rapeweed; as 
alſo the flower Daffodil or Narciſſus. 3 
Bacchus was the god of mirth, wine, and good cheer. 
and as ſuch the poets have not been ſparing in his praiſes. 
On all occaſions of pleaſure and ſocial joy they never failed 
to invoke his preſence, and to thank him for the bleſ- 
ſings he beſtowed. To him they aſcribed the forgetful- 
nels of their cares, and the ſoft tranſports of mutual 
friendſhip and chearful converſation. It would be end- 
leſs ta repeat the compliments paid him by the Greek 
and Latin poets, who, for the moſt part, were hearty 


devotees to his wor ſhip. 


F I . | ? — \ 


(Fail „ ᷑ꝓ— 
(8) See Cœl. Rhodog. Lib. XVII. cap. 8. 3 
(9) See Horace, Book II. Ode XIX. wholly conſecrated to his 


Pralle. „ 3 
8575 G 3 | Bacchus 
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Bacchus, by the poets and painters, is repreſented az 
a corpulent youth {1) naked, with a ruddy face, wanton 
look, and effeminate air. He is crowned with ivy and 
vine leaves, and bears in his hand a thyrſus (2), encir- 
. Cled with-the fame. His car is drawn ſometimes by 
lions, at others by tigers, leopards, or panthers, and 
furrounded by a band of Satyrs and Mznades, or wood- 
nymphs, in frantic poſtures;' and, to cloſe the mad 
proceſſion, appears old Silenus riding on an aſs, which 
was ſcarcely able to carry ſo fat and jovial a compa- 
nion. " | * 8 
But on the great ſarcophagus of his Grace the Dule 
of Beaufort, at Badminton, he is expreſſed as a young 
man mounted on a tiger, and habited in a long robe. 
He holds a thyrſus in one hand, and with the other 
— wine into a horn. His foot reſts upon a baſket, 
His attendants are the ſeaſons properly repreſented, and 
intermingled with Fauns, Genies, &c. 
To arrive at the true original of this fabled deity, we 
muſt once more reviſit Egypt, the mother-country of 
the gods, where he was * no other than the Oſiris 
of that people. Whence ſprung another Bacchus, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from him, will preſently appear. We have 
already had ſufficient accaſion to remark how their Horus 
changed his name and attributes, according to the ſea- 
ſons, and the circumſtances or operations he was in- 
tended to direct. To commemorate the ancient ſtate of 
mankind, he appeared under the ſymbol of a child, with 
a ſeraph by his fide, and aſſumed the name of Ben- 
Semele (3: This was an image of the weakneſs and 
 ImperfeCtion of huſbandry after the deluge. The Greeks, 
who knew nothing of the true meaning of the figure, 
called it the ſon of Semele, and to heighten its ho- 
nour made Jupiter his father, or, according to the eaſ- 
tern ſtile (4), produced him out of his thigh. They 


GY 


(„i) Bacchus was ſometimes depicted as an old man with a bear! 
as at Elis in Greece, and it was only then he had horns given him; 
ſometimes he was cloathed with a tyger's ſkin. | IE 

(2) The thyrſus was a wooden javelin with an iron head. 
| 0 3) Ben-Semele, or the child of the repreſentation. 
4) See Geneſis xlvi. 26, ſpeaking of Jacob's childre n, or who, 
came out of his thigh, ; . 
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eren embelliſhed the ſtory with all the marvellous cir- 
cumſtances of his mother's death, and ſo effectually 
compleated the fable. 
Let us add to this, that in all the aneient forms of 
invocation. to the ſupreme being, they uſed the expreſ-' 
fions afterwards appropriated to Bacchus, ſuch as lo 
Terombe' (5) ! Lo Bacche (6) ] or Io Baccoth | Jehova! 
| Hevan, Hevoe, and Eloah (7)! and Hu Eſh! Etta Eſh 

(8). ' "Theſe exclamations were repeated in after- ages 

by the people, who had no longer any ſenſe of thein 
ttue ſipnification, but applied them to the objects of 
their idolatry. In their huntings they uſed the outeries 
of Io Saboi (9)! To Niſſi! which, with a little altera- 
tion, became the titles of the deity we are ſpeaking of. 
The Romans or Latins, of all theſe, preferred the name 
of Baccoth, out of which they compoſed Bacchus. The 
more delicate ear of the Greeks choſe the word lo Nifſſi, 
out of which they formed. Dionyſius. Hence it is plain, 
that no real Bacchus ever exiſted, but that he was only 
a maſque or figure of ſome concealed truth. In ſhort, 
whoever attentively reads Horace's inimitable ode to 
Bacchus (1), will fee that Bacchus meant no more than 
the improvement of the world, by the cultivation of a- 
griculture, and the planting of the vine. Fd 


- 
- „ 


5855 „„ _ 

| Of the Attendants of Bacchus; SILENUsS, SYLVANUS, 
and the M&NADESor BACH, the SAT VRS, FAUN1, 
TT. Cen 
A 5 Bacchus was the god of good-humour and fel- 
lowſhip, ſo none of the deities appeared with a 
more numerous or ſplendid retinue. „ 


1 


| (s) Io Terombe ! Jet us cry to the Lord; hence Dithyrambus. 
6) Io Baccoth | God (ee our tears! whence Bacchus, 


* 


(7) Jehova! Hevan or Heyoe, the author of exiſtence ; Eloch, 
the mighty God ! hence Evoe, Evous, &c. | 
(2) Hu Efh! thou art the fire! Atta Eſh! thou art the life 
ence Attes and Ves. | 1 0 
(9) Io Saboi! Lord thou art an Hoſt to me! Io Niſſi! Lord be 
my guide ! hence Sebaſius and Dionyſius, the names of Bacchus. 
(1) Horace, Lib. II. Ode Xx. 7 


1 5 Silenus, 
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Silenus, the principal perſon in his train, had been Wl 
his preceptor, and a very ſuitable one for ſuch a deity; Wi 
for the old man had a very hearty affection for his bot- WE 

© © tle; yet Silenus diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the giants war, 
by appearing on his aſs, whoſe braying put hoſe daring 
rebels into confuſion (2). Some ſay he was born at 
Malea, a city of Sparta; others, at Nyſa in Arabia; 
but the moſt probable conjecture is, that he was 2 
| Fre of Caria, noted for his equity and wiſdom (z). 
However this be, he was a conſtant attendant and com- 
panion of his pupil in all his expeditions. Silenus was 
a notable good moraliſt in his cups, as we find in Virgil, 
who has given us a beautiful oration of his on the no- 
bleſt ſubjects (4), in the fine eclogue which bears his 
- Name, - 8 TS 40 | 2” INT | 
.  Silenus is depicted as a ſhort corpulent old man, bald- 
headed, with a flat noſe, prominent forehead; and big 
ears. He is uſually deſcribed as over-loaden with wine, 
and ſeated on a ſaddle- backed aſs, upon which he ſup- 
ports himſelf with a long ſtaff; and in the other hand 
carries a cantharus or jug, with the handle worn out 
almoſt by frequent uſ. „% ENG: 
Silvanus was a rural deity, who often appears in the 
train of Bacchus; ſome ſuppoſe him the ſon of Saturn, 
others of Faunus. He was unknown to the Greeks; 
but the Latins received the worſhip of him from the 
Pelaſgi, who, upon their migration into Italy, conſe- 
erated groves to his hoacur, and appointed ſolemn fel- 
tivals, in which milk was offered to him. Indeed the 
worſhip of this imaginary deity ſeems wholly to have 
riſen out of the ancient ſacred uſe of woods and groves. 
The Mzxnades were the prieſteſſes and nymphs who 
attended Bacchus, and were alſo called Thyades, from 
their fury; Bacchæ, from their intemperance; and 
Mimallones, from their diſpofition to ape and mimic 
' ethers, which is one of the qualities of drunken people. 


* 
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(. 2) For which it was raiſed to the ſkier, and made a conſtellation. 
(3) On this account aroſe the fable of Midas lending him hi: 
ears. It is ſaid, that being once taken priſoner, he purchaſed his 
liberty with this remarkable ſentence, That it was beft not io be 
born; and next to that, moſi eligible to die quickly, | 
© (4) Virgil, Eclogue VI. iI14. « | 


Theſe 
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Theſe bore thyrſuſes bound with ivy, and in their pro- 
ceſſion ſhocked the ear and eye with their extravagant 
eries and ridiculous and indecent contorſions. 5 
The life-guards or trained bands of Bacchus were 
the Satyrs. It is uncertain whence theſe half creatures 
ſprung ; but their uſual reſidence was in the woods and 
foreſts, and they were of a very wanton and luſtful dif- 
poſition ; ſo that it was very dangerous for a ſtray nymph - 
to fall into their hands. Indeed it was natural for 
| them to uſe, compuliton, for their form was none of 
the moſt inviting, having deformed heads, armed with. 
| ſhort horns, crooked hands, rough and hairy bodies, 
| goats feet and legs, and tails as long as horſes.” 
We are now to ſeek ſome explanation of this groupe 
of figures, and to do this we muſt have recourſe to the 
Egyptian key. As idolatry improved, the feaſts or re- 
preſentations of thoſe people grew more pompous and 
ſolemn, ſhow degenerated into maſquerade, and religion 
into farce or frenzy. The Ben Semele, or child or re- 
preſentation, mentioned in the explanation. of Bacchus, 
| became a jolly roſy youth, who, to adorn.the pomp, 
was placed in a chariot, drawn by actors in tigers or 
| leopards ſkins, while others, dreſſed in thoſe of bucks 
| or goats, ſurrounded him ; and,. to ſhew the dangers 
they had gone through in hunting, they ſmeared their 
faces with dregs of. wine, or juice of mulberries, o 
imitate the blood of the beaſts they killed. Theſe aſ- 
iſtants were called Satyrs (5), Fauns (6), and Thyades 
7), and Mænades (8), and Baflaridas (9). To cloſe 
the proceſſion, appeared an old man on an aſs, offer- 
ing wine to the tired youth, who had returned from 
a proſperous chace, and inviting them-to take ſome reſt. 
This perſon they called Sylen (1), or Sylvan, and his 
dreſs was deſigned to-ſhew, that old men were exempt 
from thoſe 9 K of youth, which, by extirpating beaſts- 
of prey, ſecured the approaching harveſt. „ 


9 From Satur, hidden or diſguiſ yo 


(6) From Phanim, a maſque or falſ- face. Oats 
+ (7) From Thouah, to wander or run about wildly... _ 
(8) From Maven, to intoxica:e or di ive: mad. 
(9) From Batſar, to gather the grapes. | 
(1). From Selau, ſafety or repoſe. . 


5. 
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All theſe ſymbols were by the Greeks and Romans 
adopted in their way, and the actors of maſks of Egypt, 

became the real divinities of nations, whoſe inclination 


to the marvellous made them greedily embrace whatever 
flattered that prepoſſeſſion. 


CHAP, XILIV. 
Of HERcUrxks and his Labours. 


T TAVING gone through the Dii Majores, or celeſ. 
tial deities of the firſt rank; we ſhall proceed to 

the demi gods, who were either thoſe heroes whoſe emi- 
nent actions and ſuperior virtues raiſed them to the 
ſkies, or thoſe terreſtrial divinities, who for their bounty 
and goodneſs to mankind, were claſſed with the gods. 
To begin with the former, Hercules undoubtedly 
claims the foremoſt place. There were ſeveral of this 
name (2) ; but he to whom, amongſt the Greeks, the 
greateſt glory is attributed, was the ſon of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, wife of Amphitryon king of Thebes. This 
* monarch being gone on an expedition againſt the Æto- 
lians, Jove aflumed his form, and under that ſafe diſ- 
n enjoyed his deſires. It is ſaid he was ſo 
_ enamoured, that he prolonged the darkneſs for three 
days and three nights ſucceſſively. Hercules was the 
fruit of this extraordinary amour, and at the ſame time 
Alemena bore twins to her huſband, Laodamia and Iphi- 
clus, who was remarkable for his extraordinary ſwiftneſs. 
This intrigue of Jupiter, as uſual; ſoon came to the 
ears of his jealous wife, who from that moment medi- 
tated the deſtruction of Hercules. A favourable occa- 
ſion offered to her reſentment. . Archippe, the wife ef 
Sthenelus, king of Mycene, being pregnant at the ſame 
time with Alcmena, Jupiter had ordained, that the 
child firſt born ſhould have the ſuperiority, or command 
over the other. Juno cauſed Archippe to be delivered, 


dent ee 
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: (3) The Egyptian Hercules is reckoned the eldeſt of theſe who 
fignalized himſelf in the giants war, and was one of the pr.ncipal 
divinities of chat country. %%% EES CTRES " 
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at the end of ſeven months, of a ſon, called Euryſtheus/, 
and to retard the labour of Alcmena, in the form of an 
old woman ſhe ſat at the gate of Amphitryon's palace 
with her legs acroſs, and her fingers interwoven. By 

this ſecret inchantment, that princeſs was ſeven days 
and nights in extreme pains, till Galanthis, one of her 
attendants, ſeeing Juno in this ſuſpicious poſture, and 
conjecturing the cauſe, ran haſtily out with the news 
that her miſtreſs was delivered. The goddeſs ſtarting 
up at the news, Alcmena was that moment freed of her 
burthen; but Juno was ſo incenſed at Galanthis, that 
| ſhe changed her into a weeſel. „ 
During his infancy, Juno ſent two ſerpents to 1 
him in his cradle, but the undaunted child ſtrangled 
them both with his hands. After this, as he grew up, 
he diſcovered an uncommon ſtature and ſtrength of body 
(3) as well as heroic ardour of mind. Theſe great 
qualities of nature were improved by ſuitable care, his 
| education being intruſted to the greateſt maſters (4); ſo 
that it is no wonder if, with ſuch conitderable advanta- 
ges, he made ſuch a ſhining figure in the world. | 
His extraordinary virtues were early put to the trial, 
and the taſks. impoſed. on him by Euryſtheus, on ac- 
count of the danger and difficulty which attended their 
execution, received the name of the Labours of Her- 
eules, and are commonly reckoned to be twelve in: 
number. FV „ 
1. The firſt labour, or triumph of Hercules, was the 
death of the Nemæon lion. It is ſaid this furious ani- 
mal, by Juno's direction, fell from the orb of the Moon, 
and was invulnerable.. It infeſted the Nemæan woods, 
between-Phlius and Cleone, and did infinite miſchief.. 
The hero attacked it both with: his arrows and club, 
but in vain, till perceiving his error, he firſt firangled,, 


vnn 
th 


(3) Some ſay when he arrived at manhood he was four cubits: 
tizh, and had three rows of teeth. FE Pu Eg 

(4) Linus the ſon of Apollo inftrufted him in n Evury-- 
8 taught him archery z Eumolpus, muſic, particularly the art of? 
touching the lyre ; from Harpalychus the ſon of Mercury, helearnt 
neſtling and the gymnaſtic exerciſes ; Caſtor ſhewed him the art of 
managing his weapons; and to complete all, Chiron initiated him 
bite principles of. aſtronomy and medicine. _ 
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8 15 preſerved, and conſtantly wore, as a token of his viQory, 


pent, or monſter, which harboured in the fens of Ler. 
na, and infected the region of Argos with his poiſonous 


OY that means obtained the conqueſt, and:deſtroyed the 


_ marſh, much troubled with ſnakes and other poiſonous 


_ drained this fen, which was before unpailable. Others 
called Hydra, whom Hercules extirpated. - However 


_ occaſion, when he grew decripid with old age, his ma- 
ſter, op his prayers, obtained him a renewal. of. Iu 
youth. e e e e 1 
55 The next taſk impofed on him by Euryſtheus, was 
to bri 


Dian Say cov an Oeneus for neglecting Her ſacrifices 


he ſeized the fierce animal in a thicket, ſurrounded with 
and valour of Hercules, was reſolved to try his agility: 


mention: d in the article of Diana. 2 


and then tore it in pieces with his hands. The ſkin he 


2. His next enterprize was againſt a formidable fer. 


exhalations. The number of heads aſſig ned this cre. 
ture is various (5); but all authors agree, that when one 
was cut off, another ſucceeded in its place, unleſs the 
wound was immediately cauteriſed. Hercules, not dif. 
couraged, attacked this dragon, and having cauſed lo- 
laus to cut down wood ſufficient for flaming. brands, 2 
he cut off the heads, applied them to the wounds, and 


ydra. Some explain this fable, by ſuppoſing Lerna a 


animals, which Hercules and his companions deſtroyed, 
by ſetting fire. to the reeds. Others imagine he only 


make. Lerna, a fort or caſtle of robbers; under a leader 


this be, in conſideration of the ſervice of lolaus on this 


ng him. alive a huge wild- boar, which ravaged thc 
foreſt of Erymanthus, and had been ſent to Phocis by 


(6). In his way he defeated: the Centaurs, who had 
provoked him by inſulting Pholus his hoſt. After this 


tow, and, purſuant' to his injunction, carried him 
Ong ta Euryſtheus, who: had like to have fainted at 
the 11ght. foes „ 

N This monarch, after ſuch experience of the force 


— 


1 
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25 (5) Some make the heads of the Lernæan Hydra to be {even 


others nine; others fifty. e e 7 
(6) This ſtory has a near reſemblance with the boar of Caly on, 
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for this end he was commanded to take a hind which 
| frequented mount Mænalus, and had brazen feet and 
golden horns. As the was ſacred to Diana, Hercules 
gurt not wound her, and it was not eaſy to run ber 
down : this chaſe coſt him a whole year's foot- ſpeed. 
At laſt, being tired out, the hind took to the receſſes 
of mount Artemeſius, but was in her way overtaken, 
as ſhe croſſed the river Ladon, and brought to Mycene. 
. Near the lake Stymphalus, in Arcadia, harboured 
certain birds of prey, with wings, beaks, and talons of 
iron; who preyed on human fleſh, and devoured all 
who paſſed that way. Theſe Euryſtheus ſent Hercules 
to deſtroy. Some ſay he killed them with his arrows 
(7) ; others; that Pallas lent him ſome brazen rattles 
made by Vulcan, the ſound of which frightened them 
to the iſland of Aretia. - Some ſuppoſe the birds called 
Stymphalides, a gang of deſperate banditti, who had 
Wein Haan near that ackern. 
6. His next expedition was againſt the Cretan bull. 
Minos, king of that iſland, being formidable at ſea, 
had forgot to pay Neptune the worſhip due to him. 
The deity; to puniſh. his neglect, ſent a furious bull, 
whoſe noſtrils: breathed fire, to deſtroy the country. 
Hercules brought this terrible animal bound to Euryſ- 
theus, who, account of his being ſacred, let him looſe 
in the territory of Marathon, where he was afterwards 
Hain by Theſeus. Some reduce the ſtory to this, that 
Hereules only was ſent to Crete, to procure Euryſtheus 
adullOor breeding ee. 
7. Diomede, king of Thrace, the ſon of Mars and 
Cyrene, was a tyrant poſſeſſed of a ſtud of horſes, fo 
wild and: fierce, that they breathed fire, and were con- 
ſtantly fed with human fleſh, their maſter killing all 
ſtrangers he could meet with for provender for his cattle. 
Hercules having vanquiſhed him, gave him as a prey 
to them, and killing ſome, brought the reſt to Eryſ- 


theus. 8 5 i W FF 
8. The next employment of Hercules ſeems a little 
too mean for a hero, but he was obliged to obey a ſevere 


— 
— 
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(7) There js an ancient gem expreſſive of this. See Ogle's an- 


talk. 


tiquities, 
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taſk-maſter, who was ſo ſenſible of his own injuſtice in 
theſe injunctions, tfat he did not care to truſt . himſelf 
in the power of the perſon he commanded (8). Augeas, 
king of Elis, had a ſtable intolerable, from the ſtench 
we) from the dung and filth it contained, which is 
not very ſurpriſing, If it be true, that it ſheltered three 
_ thouſand: oxen, and had not been cleaned for thirty 
years. This place Euryſtheus ordered Hercules to clear 
in one day, and Augeas promiſed him, if he performed 
it, to give him a tenth; part of the cattle, Hercules, 
by turning the courſe of the river Alpheus thro' it, 
executed his deſign ; which Augeas ſeeing, refuſed to 
ſtand by his engagement. The hero, 'to reward his 
perfidy, flew him with his arrows, and gave his king- 
dom to Phyleus, his ſon, who had ſhewed his abhor- 
rence of his father's treachery. Some add, that, from 
the ſpoils taken at Elis, Hercules inſtituted the Olym- 
pic games of Jupiter, celebrated every fifth year, and 
which afterwards gave riſe to the Grecian era. 
9. Euryſtheus, defirous to preſent; his daughter Ad- 
meta with the belt or girdle worn by Hippolyta, queen 
of the Amazons, Hercules was ſent on this expedi- 
tion; he was but ſlenderly provided, having but one 
ſhip; but valour like his was never deſtitute of reſources 
in diſtreſs. In his way he defeated and killed Mygdon 
and Amycus, two brothers, who oppoſed his paſſage, 
and ſubduing Bebrycia, gave it to Lycus, one of his 
companions, who changed its name to Heraclea, in 
memory of his benefactor. On his approach to The 
miſcyra, he learnt that the Amazons had collected all 
their forces to meet him. The firſt engagement was 
warm on both ſides, ſeveral of the braveſt of theſe 
viragos were killed, and others made priſoners. The 
victory was followed by the total extermination of that 
female nation, and Hippolyta, their queen, was by the 
conqueror given to Theſeus, as a reward for his yalour. 
Her belt he brought to Euryſtheus. 12 
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(.) It is ſaid Euryſtheus never would ſuffer Hercules to enter 
Mycene, but notified his commands to him over the walls, by Ca: 


10. His 


| preas, an herald, 2 
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10. His ſucceeding exploit was againſt Geryon, king 
of Spain, who had three bodies, and was the ſon o 
Chryſaoris and Calirrhoe. This monarch had a breed 
of oxen, of a purple colour, who devoured all ftrangers 
caſt to them, and were guarded by a dog with two 
heads, a dragon with ſeven, beſides a very watchful and 
ſevere keeper. - Hercules killed both the monarch and 
his guards, and carried the oxen to Gadira, or Cadiz, 
from whence he brought them to Euryſtheus, It was 
during this expedition, that our hero, as eternal mo- 
numents of his glory, erected two pillars at Calpe and 
Abyle, upon the utmoſt limits of Africa and Europe. 
Some give a more ſimple turn to the whole, by ſaying 
Geryon was a king of Spain, who governed by means 
| of three ſons famous for valour and prudence, and that 
Hercules having raiſed an army of mercenary troops in 
Crete, firſt overcame them, and ſubdued that country. 
11. The next taſk enjoined him by Euryſtheus, was 
to fetch him the golden apples of the Heſperides (9), 
| which were guarded by a dragon with a hundred heads. 
The injunction was not eaſy, ſince Hercules was even 
ignorant of the place where they grew. The nymphs 
| of Eridanus, whom he conſulted, adviſed him to go to 
Prometheus - (1), who gave him the information and 
direction he wanted, after which he vanquiſhed the 
dragon, and brought the precious fruit to his maſter, 
12. The laſt command of Euryſtheus was for him to 
go down to hell, and bring away Cerberus, Pluto's 
maſtiff. Hercules, having ſacrificed to the gods, en- 
tered the infernalL regions, by a g of mount Tæna- 
rus, and on the banks of Acheron ound a white pop- 
lar-tree, of which he made him a wreath, and the tree 
was ever after conſecrated to him; paſling that river he 
diſcovered 'Theſeus and Pirithous chained to 4 ſtone. 
The former he releaſed, but left the latter confined, 
Mznetius, Pluto's cowherd, endeavouring to ſave his 
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(9) Juno, on her marriage with Jupiter, gave him theſe trees, 
which, bore golden fruit, and were kept by the nymphs Egle, 
Atetfüſa, and Heſperethuſa, daughters of Heſperus, who were 

called the Heſpzrides. ; 5 TR 

| (1) Or, as oth-rs ſay, to Nereus, who eluded his enquiry, by 
aſſuming various ſhapes, e 1 


1 | maſter's 
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maſter's dog, was cruſhed to death. Cerberus, for n. 
fuge, fled beneath Pluto's throne, from whence the 
hero dragged him out, and brought him upon earth b 
way of I rezene., At ſight of the day, the monſter 
vomited a poiſonous matter, from whence ſprung the 
herb aconite, or wolf s-bane; but being preſented to 
Euryſtheus, he ordered him to be diſmiſſed, and (uf. 
fered him to return to heil. 
It would be almoſt endleſs to enumerate all the ac. 
tions of this celebrated hero of antiquity, and therefor: 
we ſhall only touch on the principal. He delivered 
Creon, king of Thebes, from an unjuſt tribute impoſed 
on him by Erginus and the Myniæ, for which ſervice 
that prince gave him his daughter Megara, by whom 
he had ſeveral ſons; but Juno ſtriking him with frenzy, 
he flew theſe children, and on recovering his ſenſes, 
became ſo ſhocked at his cruelty, that he abſtained 
from all human ſociety for ſome time. In his return 
from the expedition againſt the Amazons, Laomedon, 
king of Troy, by the promiſe of ſome fine horſes, en- 
gaged him to deliver his daughter Heſione, expoſed to 
_ a vaſt ſea monſter ſent by Neptune; but when he had 
| freed the princeſs, the deceitful monarch retracted his 
word. Upon this Hercules took the city, killed Lao- 
medon, and gave Heſione to Telamon, who. firſt ſcaled 
the walls (2). After this he flew 'Tmolus and Tele- 
gonos, the ſons of Proceus, two celebrated wreſtlers, 
who put to death all whom they overcame. He alſo 
killed Serpedon, ſon of Neptune, a notorious pirate. 
During his African expedition, he vanquiſhed Cyc- 
nus, king of Theſſaly, the ſon of Mars 5 Cleobulina, 
a ſavage prince, who had vowed: to erect his father a 
temple with the heads or ſkulls of the ſtrangers he de- 
ſtroyed. In Libya, he encountered: the famous An- 
tzus, the ſon of Earth, a giant of immenſe ſtature, 
who forced all whom he met to wreſtle with him, and 
fo ſtrangled them. He challenged Hercules, who flung 
him thrice, and thought each time he had Ae him; 
but on his touching the ground he renewed H e 
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4 (2) This princeſs relezmed her brother Priamus, who was after- \ 
wards king of Troy. | ö YT 
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Hercules being apprized af this, held him up in the 
ar, and ſqueeged him in ſuch a manner, that he ſoon 
expired (3). In his progreſs from Libya to Egypt, 
Buſiris, a eruel prince, laid an ambuſcade to ſurprize 
him, but was himſelf, and his ſon Amphiadamus, ſa- 
crificed by the victor on the altars he had profaned. In 
Arabia, he beheaded Emathion, the ſon of Pithonus, 
for his want of ee © after which, croſſing mount 
Caucaſus, he delivered Prometheus. In Calydon, he 
_—_ wrc{tled with Achelous, for no leſs a prize than Deia- 
nira, daughter te kuk Mongus, The conteſt was long 
dubious, for; his antagoniſt had the faculty of afluming 
all ſhapes; but as he took that of a bull, Hercules tore 
off one of his horns, ſo that he was forced to ſubmit, 
and to redeem it, by giving the conqueror the horn of 
Amalthæa, the daughter of Harmodius; which Hercu- 
les filled with a variety of fruits, and conſecrated to 
Jupiter. Some explain the fable thus: Achelous is a 
| winding river of Greece, whoſe ſtream was fo rapid, 
that. it overflowed the banks, roaring like, a bull. Her- 
cules forced it into two channels; that is, he broke 
off one of the horns, and ſo reſtored plenty to the 
OO, PPE TEN JJ Dae 
This hero reduced the iſle of Coos, and put to death 
Eurylus, king of it, with his ſons, on account of their 
injuſtice and cruelty ; but the princeſs Chalchiope, the 
daughter, he married, by whom he had a fon named 
Theſſalus, who gave his name to Theſſaly. He. ſub- 
dued Pyracmos, king of Eubcea, who had, without a 
| Cauſe, made war on the Boeotians. In his way to the 
Heſperides, he was oppoſed by Albion and Brigio, 
| two giants, who put him in' great hazard, his arrows 
being ſpent." Jupiter, on his prayer, overwhelmed 
them with a ſhower of ſtones, whence the place was 
called the ſtony field. It lies in the Gallia Narbonen- 
ſis. Hercules did great ſervice in Gaul, by deſtroying 
robbers, ſuppreſſing tyrants and oppreflors, and other 
actions a worthy the character of a hero; after 
Which, ik is ſaid, he built the city Aleſia, and made it 
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400 This is finely expreſſed in adauble;antigne dave bel . us 
to the Earl of Por oath; at Huſbourne, in Hampſhire. 712 f 
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be ciel of the Oe, or Gauls, He ag opened 
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2 Travelling with this princeſs thro? NEO, they had 


one of thoſe dreadful arrows, which being dipped in 
Hydra, gave a wound in- 


curable by art. Neſſus expiring, gave the princeſs his 


1 all bloody, as a ſure remedy to recover her 
uſband, if ever he ſhould prove unfaithful, Some year 


after, Hercules having ſubdued Oechalia, fell in low 


with Iole, a fair captive, whom he brought to Eubœs, 
where, having erected an altar to facrifice to Jove for 


his victory, he diſpatched Lycus to Deianira, to car!y 
her the news, and inform her of his approach. This 
33 from the report of the meſſenger, ſuſpecting 
zer huſband's fidelity, ſent him as a preſent the coat of 
Neſſus, Which he no ſooner put on, but he fell into 


delirious fever, attended with the moſt exEruciating 


let fire, threw himſelf into the flames, and was co 


torments. Unable to ſupport his yu, he retired to 
mount Oetu, and erecting a pile of wood, to which be 
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umed (4) Lycus, bis unhappy friend and companion, 
* his goes he firſt CINE Tre the river Thermopolis, 
where he became a rock; his arrows he bequeathed to 
= Philotetes, who buried his remains in the river Dyra. 
| So periſhed this great hero of antiquity, the terror of 
oppreſſors, the friend of liberty and mankind, for 
whoſe happineſs (as Tully obſerves) he braved the 
greateſt dangers, and ſurmounted the moſt. arduous 
toils; going thro' the whole earth with no other view 
than the eſtabliſhing peace, juſtice, concord, and free- 
dom. Nothing can be added to heighten a character 
| ſo glorious as this. | Ls I ETTLSIO 
| Hercules left ſeveral children; by Deianira he had 

an only daughter, called Macaria; by Melita, who gave 
| her name to the iſle of Malta, he had Hylus : Afar, 

| Lydus, and Scythes, were his ſons, who are ſaid to have 
left their appellation to Africa, Lydia, and Scythia: 
beſides which, he'is ſaid to have had fifty ſons by the 
fifty daughters of Theſtius. However, his offspring 
were ſo numerous, that above thirty of his deſcendants 
bore his name, whoſe actions being all attributed to 

| him, produced the confuſion we find in his hiſtory. 
Euryſtheus, after his death, was ſo afraid of theſe 
Heraclidæ, that by his ill uſage he forced them to fly 
to Athens, and then ſent an embaſſy to that city to de- 
liver them up, with menaces of a war in caſe of refuſal. 
lolaus, the friend of Hercules, who was then in the 
ſhades, was ſo concerned for his maſter's poſterity, that 
he got leave from Pluto to return to earth, and kill the 
| tyrant, after which he willingly returned to hell, 
Hercules, who. was alſo called Alcides, was, after 
| his death, by his father Jupiter deified, and with great 
ſolemnity married to Hebe his half ſiſter, the goddeſs 
of youth. At-firſt ſacrifies were only offered: to him 
as 2 hero; but Phæſtius coming into Sycionia altered 
that method. Both the Greeks and Romans honoured 
him as a god, and erected temples to him in that qua- 
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(4) There is at Wilton, the ſeat of the Earl of Pembroke, amidſt 
a multitude of other valuable curioſities, a ſmall marble ſtatue of 
Lycus, ſu _ the dying Hercules, of inimitable workmanſhip, 
in wich the chiſſel appears to be infinitely ſuperior to the pencil. 
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lity. His victims were bulls or lambs, on account d 
his preſerving the flocks: from wolves, i. e. delivering 
men from tyrants- and robbers. He was called alt 
Melius, from his taking the Heſperian fruit, for 
which reaſon apples were uſed (5) in his- ſacrifice, 
Mehercule, or by Hercules, was, amongſt the Romam, 
an oath only uſed by the men. | 
Many perſons were fond of aſſuming. this celebrate 
name. Hence Diodorus reckons up three; Cicero ſix; 
others to the number of farty-three. But the Greeks 
. aſcribed to the Theban Hercules the actions of all the 
reſt, But the foundation of all was laid in the Phœni- 


ian or Egyptian Hercules; for the Egyptians did not 


borrow the name from the Grecians, but rather the 
_ Grecians, eſpecially thoſe who gave it to the ſon of 
Amphitryon, from the Egyptians ; principally, becauſe 
. Amphitryon and Alcmena, the parents of the Grecian 
Hercules, were both of Egyptian deſcent (6). The 
name too is of Phoenician extraction (7), a name given 
to the diſcoverers of new countries, and the planters of 
- # colonies. there; who frequently ſignalized themſelves 
no leſs by civilizing the inhabitants and freeing them 
from the wild beats that infeſted. them, than by the 
commerce which they eſtabliſhed ; which no doubt was 
the ſource of ancient heroiſm and war (8). And how- 
ever the Phoenician and Egyptian hero of this name 
may have been diftinguiſhed by a multitude of authors; 
Jam fully perſuaded, after the moſt diligent enquiry, 
that they were indeed one and the ſame perſon: df 
Whoſe hiſtory let us take a ſhort review. . 
About the year of the world 2131, the perſon diſtin. 
uiſhed by the name of Hercules Aſſis (9), ſucceeded 
Janias as 1 Lower Egypt, being the laſt of the 
ales, or ſhepherd-kings from Canaan; who hat 
held the country 259 years. He continued the war with 
the kings of Upper Egypt 49 years, and then by agre:- 
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(5) From e, an apple. 

(6) Herodotus in Euterpo. Ge 

7) Harokel, a merchant, _ „ Ae 

. 8) Banier's Mythology, vol. iu. p. 
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9) Aiks, the valiant ; fo that Hercules Alis, is the heroic mer 
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ent withdrew, with his ſubjects, to the number of 
bo, ooo. In his retreat he is ſaid to have founded firſt | 
ee city of Jeruſalem (1), and afterwards that of Tyre, 
here he was called Melcarthus (2). From Egypt he 
brought the computation of 365 days to the year, and 
Jettled it in his own kingdom, where it continued many 
Wages. In his voyages he viſited Africa, where he con- 
Iquered Antæus, Italy, France, Spain as far as Cadiz, 
where he flew Geryon ; and proceeded thence even to 
Ithe Britiſh iſlands; ſettling colonies, and raiſing pillars *' 
WE wherever he came, as the ſtanding monuments of him- 
ſelf, and of the patriarchial religion which he planted; | 
for pillars placed on eminencies in circular order, were 
[the temples of thoſe early times, and as yet we find no | 
footſteps of idolatry, either in Egypt or Phcoenicia. 
To his arrival in theſe iſlands (and not in Liguria) 
muſt be applied whatever is related of his encounter 
with Albion and Bergion, and of his being aſſiſted, 
when his weapons were ſpent, by a ſhower of ſtones from 
heaven. Albion is the name given afterwards to this 
country; and by the miraculous ſhower of ſtones no 
more is intended, than that the inhabitants were at laſt 
reconciled to him on account of the divine religion 
which he taught, and the great number of theſe open 
temples of ſtone erected by him. He is faid to have been 
attended by Apher, the grandſon of Abraham, whoſe 
daughter he married, and by whom he had a ſon named 
Dodorus (3). To him the Pheenicians were indebted - 
for the gainful trade of tin, which gave name to theſe _ 
iſlands (4). He found out alſo the purple dye, and 
ſeems to have been the firſt who applied the loadftone 
to the purpoſes of navigation, thence called Lapis He- 
raclius. He is ſuppoſed to have been drowned at laſt; 
and became afterwards one of the firſt objects of idola- 
try amongſt his countrymen. The ſolemnities were 
performed to him in the night, as to one, who after all 
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(1 Manetho apud Joſephum, I. 1. contra Apion. . 

(2) Or king of the city, from Melek, king, and Cartha, city. 
(3) Joſtphus, from Polyhiſtor and Cledemus. Idem io Antiq. 
1. Shindler's Lexicon. See Stukely's Abury and Stonehenge; 

and Cooke's Enquiry into the Partriarchal Relig on. 
(4) Britannia is from Barat-anac, the land of tin. 
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preference of Virtue to Vice, who both ſolicit him to 


important and uſeful truths, repreſented under the plain- 


 { tania they drew the beſt corn, and, by the way of the 
Red Sea, they exchanged iron ware and tools of ſmall 
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his memory. 


fiction. The Phœnicians were the firſt navigators in 
the world, and their trade to Heſperia and Spain was 
one of the nobleſt branches of their commerce. From 


voyage was long, the adventurers were obliged to aſſo- 
ciate and get their cargoes ready in winter, ſo as to ſet 


the three months of winter, during which they pre- 
pared for the expedition, were repreſented by three 
\ nymphs, who were ſuppoſed. to be proprictors of the 
_ \" tree, and had the name of Heſperides (6); which fully 
| — ſhewed the meaning of this emblematical groupe, from 
- . whence the Greeks, miſtaking its deſign and uſe, com- 

paſed the romance of the Heſperian gardens. 


riches ariſing from this commerce. The dragon which 


his great fatigues and labours, had at length gained: 
time and place of reſt. Manetho calls him Arcles, 
Hercules is uſually 1 — in a ſtanding attitude, 
having the ſkin of the Nemean lion thrown over hi 
ſhoulders, and leaning, on his club, which is his inſe- 
parable attribute. Fhe judgment of this hero, or his 


embrace their party, makes one of the fineſt pictures of 
antiquity. The choice he made did no diſhonour to 


It may not be amiſs to add the explanation of the 
fable of the Heſperides, as given by a late ingenious 
author (5), and which ſufficiently ſhews how the moſt 


eſt ſymbols, became diſguiſed or dishgured by error and 


hence they brought back exquiſite wines, rich ore of 
d and ſilver, and that fine wool to which they gave 
o precious a purple dye. From the coaſt of Mauri- 


value for ivory, ebony, and gold duſt, But, as the 


out early in ſpring.  'The public ſign, expoſed on theſe 
occaſions, was a tree with golden fruit, to denote the 


guarded the tree, ſignified the danger and difficulty of 


the voyage. The capricorn, or ſometimes one horn 
placed at the root, expreſſed the month or ſeaſon; and 
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) From Eſpec, che good fhare or beſt lot. See 2 Save! vi. 19. 
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4 8 La Pluche's hiſtory of the heavens, vol. II. x 
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, Of Hepz and GanyMEDE. 


Homer, the daughter of Jupiter and Juno. But 


Ring in vi 
50 ſome wild lettuces, upon which ſhe conceived, 
Ind inſtantly brought forth this goddeſs. Jove was fo 
leaſed with her beauty; that he made her his cup- 


reared crowned with flowers. Unluckily at a feſtival 
the gods in Ethiopia, Hebe being in waiting, ſlipped 
ter foot, and got ſo indecent a fall, that Jupiter was 


pair this diſgrace, as well as the loſs of her poſt, 
married him to Hebe, and their nuptials were celebrat 


his union the had a ſon named Anicetus, and a 
er called Alexiare, 1 gs 


o 


die had another at Corinth, which was a ſanctuary for 


non to her and Hercules. 


If the pods, reſolved to remove 


ar to Jupiter; though others ſay, he was turnt 


des by the name of Aquarius (7). 


(7) The winter being attended with frequent rains, it is not im- 
dohale that Ganymede ſhould be the ſign Aquarius. \ 
Bios | | | I e 


E BE, the goddeſs of youth, was, according to 
Lawn of writers relate her birth thus: Juno 
to an entertainment by Apollo, eat very 


earer, in the W of which office ſhe always ap- 


bliged to remove her from ker uſual attendance. To ' 

Jupiter, upon Hercules being advanced to the = 

jith all the pomp becoming a celeſtial r By 
augh- 


Hebe was held in high veneration amongft the Sicyo- 
ans, who erected a temple to her by the name of Dia. 
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upitives; and the Athenians conſecrated an altar in com- 
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Ganymede, who ſucceeded to her office, was the ſon of 
ros, king of Phrygia or Troy, and a prince of ſuch 
dom and perſonal beauty, ot JOE by the advice 
1m from earth to the 
ies, The eagle diſpatched on this commiſſion, found 
lim juſt leaving his flock of ſheep, to hunt on mount Ida, 
ind ſeizing him in his talons, brought him unhurt to 
be heavens, where he entered on his new office of Ring | 


ito that conſtellation, or ſign- of the Zodiac, which' 
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„ \ LE have already, under the article of Jupiter, men- 


1 account he PROT that figure amongſt the conſtellations, 


for life. Jove ſoon after ſent Mercury to remove them 
| ſearch, of the golden fleece, and the nobleſt youths ol 
| the voyage, with a courage worthy of their birth. Being 
| N | of Neptune, king of that country, challenged all the 
[| vado, and killed him. 
4 " EA (8). This particular we learn from Horace: Y 


[| | 


* 


1 FABULOUS HISTORY OF : 
The mythologiſts make Hebe ſignify that mild tem. 
perature of the air, which awakens to life the tr 

lants, and flowers, and cloaths the earth in vegetable 
3 for which cauſe ſhe is called the goddeſs of 
perpetual youth. But when ſhe ſlips or falls, that is, 
When the flowers fade, and the autumnal leaves drop, 


Ganymede, or the winter, takes her place. 


——_— 


— 


CHAP, XLVI. 


Of CasToR and Pollux. 


= 


tioned his amours with Leda, the wife of Tyn- 
darus, king of Sparta, in the form of a ſwan, on which 


Leda brought forth two eggs, each containing twins. 
From that impregnated b * proceeded Pollux and 
Helena, both immortal; from the other Caſtor, and Cly- 
temneſtra, who being begot by Tyndarus, were both 
mortal. They went, however, all by the common name 
of Tyndaridz, and were born and educated in Paphnus, 
an. iſland belonging to Lacædemon, tho the Meflinians 
diſputed this honour: with the Spartans. The two bro- 
thers, however, differing in their nature and temper (8), 
had entered into an inviolable friendſhip, which laſted 


Z to Pellene, for their further improvement. As Jaſon 
was then preparing for his expedition to Colchis, in 


Greece crowded. to become adventurers with him, our 
two brothers offered their ſervices, and behaved, during 


_ obliged to water on the coaſt of Babrycia, Amycus, ſon 


* 


Argonauts to box with him: Pollux accepted the bri- 


1 


* & ta. * 1 8 1 x lh 


_ Caſtor gaudet equis: oh prognatus eodem 
Pugnis: quot capitum vivunt totidem fludiorum 
—— Ml, e Fe 1 110 
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IAE HEATHEN GODS. 14 
Alter their return from Colchis, the two brothers 


were very active in clearing the ſeas of Greece from 


pirates, Theſeus, in the mean time, had ftolen their 
iter Helena; to recover whom, they took Athens by 
ſtorm, but * all the inhabitants, except Ethra, 
mother to Theſeus, whom they carried away captive. 
For this clemency they obtained the title of Dioſcuri 
(9); yet love ſoon 5 them in the fame error they 
had ſought to puniſh in the perſon of Theſeus. Leu- 
cippus and Arſinde had two beautiful daughters, called 
Pheebe and Talayra. Theſe virgins were conttacted to 
Lynceus and Ida, the ſons of Aphareus. The two 


brothers, without regard to theſe engagements, carried 
them off by force, Their lovers flew to their relief, - 


and met the raviſhers with their prize near mount Tay- 


_ "A ſmart conflict enſued, in which Caſtor was 
killed by Lynceus, who, in return, fell by the hands of 
Pollux. I is immortal brother had been wounded by 

if Jupiter had not ſtruck him with bis thunder. 


Id 
Pollux. however, was ſo touehed with his loſs, that he 


$ cargeltly begged of this deity to make. Caſtor immortal; 
but that requeſt being impoſſible to grant, he obtained 
leave to ſhare his own immortality with his brother ; ſo 
that they are faid to live and die alternately every day 
(1). They were buried in the country of Lacedæmon, 
1 years after their deceaſe tranflated to the ſkies 
ere 
the ſigns of the Zodiac) one of which ſtars riſes as the 


to their honour; called the Pyrhic or Caſtorean dance. 


Caſtor and Pollux were efteemed'as deities propitious 


to navigation: the reaſon was this: when the Argonauts 
weighed from Sigæum (2) | | 

a tempeſt, during whic Orpheus offered vows for the 
lafety of the ,ſhip ; immediately two lambent flames 
were diſcovered over the heads of Caſtor and Pollux, 
which appearance was ſucceeded with fo great a calm, 


2 23.3 1 CY 


F 
1) Virgil alludes to this  —© | 

St fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit 6 
ane redique viam. VIS. ZEneid VI. 
This cape „ | | 5 


ey form a conſtellation called Gemini, (one of L 


other ſets. A dance of the martial kind was invented 


— 


they were overtaken with © 
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145 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
as gave the crew.a notion of their divinity. In ſuc. 
Pere always taken as a good or fayourable omen. When 
one was ſeen alone it- was reckoned to forbode ſome 

j evil, and was called Helena (379. 

The Chephalenſes (or inhabitants of Cephalonia) 
placed theſe two deities amongſt the Dii Magni. The 
victims offered them were white lambs. The Roma; 
paid them particular honours for their aſſiſtance in an 
engagement with the Latins, in which they appeared 
on their ſide, mounted on white horſes, and turned the 
ſcale of victory in their favour. For this a temple was 

| erected to them in the Forum. | Amongſt the Romans, 
caſtor was an oath, peculiar to the women, but de- 
pol was uſed indiſcriminately by both ſexes. 

Caſtor and Pollux were repreſented as two beautiful 

youths, completely armed and riding on white horſes, 

with ſtars over their helmets... "Theſe. deities were un- 
known to the Egyptians or Phœnicians. 
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J 
pot. Of PERSEUS and BELLEROPHON. 
8 HIS hero was the ſon of, Jupiter and Danar, 
1. whoſe amour has been already mentioned, and is 
1 deſcribed by Horace (4. Acriſius her fa- 
ther, on hearing of his daughter's diſgrace, cauſed her 
and the infant to be ſhut up in a cheſt and caſt into the 
ſea, which threw them on the iſle of Seriphus, governed 
buy king Polydectes, whoſe. brother Dictys being a fiſh- 
ning, took them up, and uſed them kindly. When Per- 
ſeus, for ſo he was called, was grown up, Polydectes, 
who was enamoured of his mother, finding he would 
be an obſtacle to their courtſhip, contrived to ſend him 
on an exploit he judged would be fatal to him: this was 
20'hriug him. the head df Meduſa, ane:ob-the:CGrorgons.” | 
This inchantreſs lived mar the Tritonian. lake, and 
turned all who beheld her into a ſtone,  ' Perſeus in this 


* 


4 


1 (2): Thee Helena carried off by Theſeus, © © 
_ 43 Borat Lib. HL, Ode l. 1 
den expedition 


THE HEATHEN GODS. 47 
expedition was favoured by the gods; Mercury equipped 
5 bin wich a ſcymeter, and the wings from his 9 
Pallas lent him a ſhield, which reflected objects like a 
W mirror; and Pluto 1 5 him his helmet, which gave 
him the privilege of being inviſible. In this manner he 
few to Tarteſſes in Spain, where, directed by his mir- 
Wror, he cut off Meduſa's head, and putting it in a bag 
ent him by the nymphs, brought it to Pallas. From 
the blood aroſe the winged horſe Pegaſus, and all ſorts 
of ſerpents. After this the hero paſſed into Mauritania, 
where his interview with Atlas has been already ſpoken 


of under its proper article (57. . 
In his return to Greece (others ſay, at his firſt ſet- 
ting out) he viſited Ethiopia, and mounted on Pegaſus, 
delivered Andromeda, daughter of Cephus, king of 
that country, who was expoſed to a ſea monſter. After 
his death this princeſs, and her mother Caſſiope, or 
Caſſiopeia, were placed amongſt the celeſtial conſtella- 
Perſeus was not only famous for arms, but litera- 
ture, if it be true that he founded an academy on mount 
elicon. Yet he had 'the misfortune inadvertently to 
ommit the crime of parricide; for being reconciled to 
his grandfather Acriſius, and play ing with him at the 
iſcus or quoits, a game he had invented, his quoit 
bruiſed the old king in the foot, which turned to a 
ortification, and carried him off. Perſeus interred 
im, with great ſolemnity, at the gates of Argos. Per- 
eus himſelf was buried in the way between Argos and 
Mycenz, had divine honours decreed him, and was 


\ 


laced amongſt the ſtars. — . 5 
Bellerophon, the ſon of Glaucus, king of Ephyra, 

Ind gran ſon of Siſyphus, was born at Corinth. 2 

ning accidentally to kill his brother, he fled to Pre- 

us, king of Argos, who gave him an hoſpitable recep- 

on; but Sthenobæa, his queen, falling enamoured with 

ie beautiful ſtranger, whom no entreaties could prevail 

n to injure his benefaCtor, accuſed him to her huſband, 

No, unwilling to take violent meaſures, ſent him into 

Jia, with letters to Jobates, bis father-in-law (6), 

0 See the article of Atlas. 72550 5 7 

Bg, in his hiſtory, makes Jobates his ſon-in-law 


Jof which he made ſuch ſpeed. The Pegaſus was no 


148 FABULOUS HISTORY OF. 
defiring him to puniſh the crime. This prince, at the 
receipt of the order, was celebrating a feſtival of nine 

days, which prevented Bellerophon's fate. In the mean 
time he ſent him to ſubdue the Solymi and Amazons, 
which he performed with ſucceſs. Jobates next em- 
ployed him to deſtroy the chimæra (7), a very uncom- 
mon monſter. Minerva, or, as, others ſay, Neptune, 
compaſſionating his innocence, expoſed to ſuch re. 
peated dangers, furniſhed him with the horſe Pegaſus, 

y whoſe help he came off victorious. Jobates, on his 

return, convinced of his truth and integrity, and 
charmed with his virtues, gave him his daughter Philo- 
. noe, and aſſociated him in his throne. Sthenobæa hear. 
ing how her malice was diſappointed, _ put an end to 
her life. Bur, like other princes, Bellerophon grew 
fooliſh with too much proſperity, and, by the aſſiſtance 
of Pegaſus, reſolved to aſcend the ſkies : Jupiter, to 
check his preſumption, ſtruck him blind in the flight 
and he fell back to the earth, where he wandered ti 

his death, in miſery and contempt. Pegaſus, however, 
made a ſhift to get into heaven, where Jupiter placed 
him amongſt the conſtellations, _. 3 
Let us once more try to give ſome explanation of 
theſe two fables, The ſubjects of Cyrus, who before 
this time had been known by the name of Cuthzans 
and Elamites, henceforward began to be diſtinguiſhed 
by that of the Perſians (8), or horſemen. For it was 
he who firſt inured them to equeſtrian exerciſes, and 
even made it ſcandalous for one of them to be ſeen on 
foot. Perſes, or Perſeus, then is a horſeman, one who 
had learned the art of horſemanſhip from the Phceni- 
cians, who attended Cadmus into Greece. The wings 
at his heels, with which he is ſaid to have been ſupplicd 
by Mercury, were the ſpurs he wore ; by the aſſiſtance 


more than a reined ſteed (9). His rider, Bellerophon, 


_— 


f 21 1 * 


(7) The cbimæra was a monſter with the forepart like a lion, the 
middle like a goa, and the tail like a ſerp ent. 
) Perſim, horſemen. | AT 
8 From Pega, a bridle, and Sus, a horſe. om 
| 7 | 4 


1 


zs the captain of the arches or lancemen (1). The 
chimera, having the form of a lion before, a dragon 
behind, and a goat between, is but the innocent repre- 
| fentative of three captains of the Solymi, (a colony of 


uage of that people, happened to ſignify theſe three 
e (2). And the very place in the country of the 
Argives, where Bellerophon mounted his horſe and ſet 
forward, the Greeks called Kenthippe (3). From ſuch 
| trifling grounds, the induſtrious Greeks, according to 


their cultom, wove this wonderous tale. 


1 


— 


7 Ener. XEVIN:.- 

/ JasoN, and the Gol DEN FLEEcE. 
Els ancient Greek hero was the fon of Æſon, 
ther's fide allied to Aotus. Pelias, his uncle, who 
was left his guardian, ſought to deſtroy him but he 
was Conveyed by his father's friends to a cave, where 


| name of Jaſon (4). Arriving at years of maturity, he 
able intention ta him, firſt infpired him with the no- 


tered his ambition with the view of ſo tempting a prize 
as the Golden Fleece. 3 


and Phrixus. Ino, his ſecond, fell in love with Phrixus, 
her ſon-in-law; but being rejected in her advances, ſhe 
took the opportunity of a great famine to indulge her 
revenge, by perſuading her huſband, that the gods could 


1 
. 


But as they ſtood at the altar, Nephele, their mother 


1— 


000 From Bal, a lord oncaptain, and Harovin, archers or lance- 


(2) Ary, a lion; Troban, a dragon z and Azal or Urzil, a kid. 


ckart's Hierozoicon, 1. 2, c. 6 


( 9 Go Oo Do Of aint if Ny 
) Or Healer, his former name being Diomede. | 
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the Phœnicians in Piſidia) whoſe names, in the lan- 


1 king of Theſſaly and Alcimede; and by the fa- | 
Chiron inſtructed him in phyfic ; whence he took the 


teturned to his uncle, who, probably with no favour- 


tion of the Colchian expedition, and agreeably flat- 


Athamas, king of Thebes, by his firft wife had Helle 


not be appeaſed, till he ſacrificed his ſon and daughter. 


From xeyriw, to ſtimulate or ſpur, and {nTo;, an horſe. See 


Fo | H 3 . (s), in- 


rnb . 
8 74 N din * — * a | 
* - 
* 
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Hercules was with them. 


cauſe they floated, and often cruſhed | 
nauts eſcaped this dapger, by ſending out a pigeon, and lying by 
till they ſaw her fly t N e hi ets 
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(5), inviſibly carried them off, giving them a golde 

925 ſhe had got from Mercury, 2 ben them ch 
the air; however, in pang the Streights between Ain 
and Europe, Helle fell into the ſea, which from thence 
was called Helleſpont. Phrixus continued his courſe 
to Colchis, where Eta, king of the country, enter. 
tained him hoſpitably: after which he offered up his, 
ram to Jupiter (6), and conſecrated the ſkin or hide in 


the grove of Mars. It was called the Golden Fleece 


from its colour (7), and guarded by bulls breathing fire, 

and a watchful dragon that never ſlept,” as pledge of the 
/F / K na peed 
Jaſon being determined on the voyage, built a veſſel 


at ſolchos, in Theſſaly, for the expedition (8). The 


fame of this deſign ſoon drew the braveſt and moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed youth of Greece to become adventurers with 
him, tho' authors are not agreed as to the names or 
number of the Argonauts, for ſo they were called (9). 
The firſt place which Jaſon touched at was the iſle of 
Lemnos, where he continued ſome time with Hipſipile, 
the queen, who bore him twins. He next viſited Phi- 


neus, king of Paphlagonia; from whom, as he had the 
gift of prophecy, he received ſome informations of ſer- 


vice to him in his enterprize. After this, ſafely paſſing 


the Cyanean rocks (1), he entered the Euxine, and 


landing on the banks of the Phaſis, repaired to the 
court of king Eta, and demanded the Golden Fleece. 
The monarch granted his requeſt, provided: he could 


overcome the difficulties which lay in his way (2), and 


——— * * * 


(5) Nephele, in Greek, ſignifies a clouds. 
- (6) Wo placed it amongff the conſtellations. 
ek fc make the fleece of a purple colour, others white. 
(8) 1 * a famous eee was nhs builder, whence ſhe 
Was, Fallen Fargo. e off 11  bS6I0HE <1 
| (9) Some 4 the pumber fort-vine, others more. The prin· 
cipal were Ancæus, Idmon, Orpheus, Augias, Calais, Zethus, 
Caſtor, Pollux ; Tiphys was theit᷑ pilot, and Eynceus, remarkable 
for his quick ſight, their look - out in caſe of danger. It is ſaid 


— 
— 


o 
- 


(x) Cyanean rocks, called the eg (were fe 2 2 


” 


(2) Such as killing 


n TY 
the brazen-footed bulls, and the dragon. 
Tot ? il 258 | which 
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which appeared not eaſily ſurmountable. Jaſon was 
more obliged to love than valour for his oo 
Medea, daughter to Ata, by her enchantments, laid : 
the dragon aſleep, taught him to ſubdue the bulls, and 
ſo by night he carried off the prize, taking with him 
the princeſs, to whole aid he was chiefly indebted for 
his ſucceſs (3). ; 5 

Eta, enraged at the trick put upon him, purſued 
the fugitives; and, it is ſaid, that to elude his fury, 
Medea tore in pieces her younger brother, Abſyrtes, 
and ſcattered the limbs in his way, to ſtop his progreſs 
(4) After this Jaſon returned ſafely, to Greece, and 
ſoon heard that Pelias had deſtroyed all his friends, and 
made himſelf maſter of the kingdom. To revenge this 
action, Medea fails home before him, and introducing 
herſelf to the daughters of Pelias, under the character 
of a prieſteſs of Diana, ſhewed them ſeveral ſurprizing 
inſtances of her magical power. She propoſed making 
| their father young again, and to convince them of the 
| poſſibility of it, ſhe cut an old ram in pieces, and 

ſeething it in a cauldron, produced a young lamb. 
The daughters, RIVIng Pelias in the ſame manner, 
killed him (5), and fled the c guutry. Jaſon, having 
notice of this, arrived in Theſſaly, and took poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom ; but afterwards he ut reſtored 
it to Acaſtus, ſon of Pelias, who had accompanied him 
in the Colchian expedition, and with Media went and, 


* 


ſettled at Corinth. | VVV 

Here Jaſon finding himſelf cenſured for cohabiting 
with a ſorcereſs and a ſtranger, quitted her, and mar- 
ried Cruſa, daughter to Creon, king of the country. 
Medea ſeemingly approved the match, but meditated a 
ſevere. reyenge. She firſt privately killed the two chil- 
dren ſhe had by him, and then ſent the bride a preſent 
of a robe and a gold, crown tinged in naptha, which 


n 
3 


eee Tg. on 6 
(4) Others ſay, that Arn to obſtruct their return, ſtationed a 
tet at the mouth of the Euxine ſeas, and ſo obliged Jaſon to come 
home by the weſt of Europe. 1 5 * 

(5) Some authors relate this ſtory differently, and ſay that this 
experiment was tried by Medea on ZEfon,.' Jaſon's father. See 
Ovid in the place cited, N N | 
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ſet fire to, her and the whole palace. The enchantre;; 
then aſcending her car (6), drawn by dragons, eſcaped 
thro the air to Athens, where ſhe married king Ægeus, 
by whom ſhe had a ſon named Medus. But attempt. 
ing to poiſon Theſeus, his eldeſt fon, and the deſign 
being revealed, ſhe with her ſon. Medus fled to als 
Where he left his name to Media (7). a 
Jaſon had ſeveral temples erected to him, particularly 
one at Athens, by Parmenio, of poliſhed marble. The 
place where he was chiefly worſhipped was at Abdera, 
an Thrace. „„ | 
If we ſeek for the real truth of the Argonautic expe- 
dition, we ſhall find it to be this: the value of the 
royal treaſury at Colchis had been greatly cried up; 
and the pillage of it was the thing aimed at by the Ar- 
tic expedition. The word Gaza, in the Colchian 
anguage (the ſame, according to Herodotus, with the 
Egyptian) ſignifies a fleece as well as a treaſure. This 


gave occaſion to the circumſtance of the Golden Fleece. 


he word Sor is alſo a wall and a bull; Nachaſh, braſs 
and a ſerpent. So this treaſure being ſecured by 2 
double wall and brafs doors, they formed hence the 
romantic ſtory of its being a Golden Fleece, guarded 
by two bulls and a dragon (8). The mariner's com- 
paſs is 1 (9) to have made a part of this treaſure 
(and, if ſo, this was of itſelf a curioſity of infinite 
value) whence the ſhips of Phrixus , which 
carried it, are ſaid to have been oracular, and to have 
given reſponſes. | . 8 e 
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C HAP. XLIX. 
| | Of Tnrsevs and ACHILLES, 15 
\ VII theſe two great men, we ſhall cloſe the 


liſt of demi-gods and heroes. | 
 Theſeus was ſon to Egeus, king of Athens and 


FE. Athra. In his youth he had an early paſſion for glory, 


(6) Given her by Phoebus, or the Sun. 
(7) A region of Perſia, 708 
| 0 Bechart in Phaleg. I. 4. c. 31. p 289. 
(9) Stukely's Stonehenge. and 
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and propoſed Hercules for his model. Sciron, a noto- 
rious robber, who infeſted the roads between Megara 
and Corinth, was by him thrown down a precipice, as 
he was accuſtomed to treat ſuch as fell into bis hands. 

| Procruſtes, a famous tyrant of Attica, he faſtened to a 
bended pine, which being looſed, tore him aſunder (1). 
His firſt diſtinguiſhing adventure was the deſtruction 
of the Cretan minotaur. Minos, king of that iſland 
had made war on /Egeus, becauſe the Athenians had 
| baſely killed his ſon, enfin away the prize from 
them. Being victorious, he impoſed this ſevere con- 
dition on the vanquiſhed, that they ſhpuld annually 
| ſend ſeven of their nobleſt youths, choſen by lot, into 
Crete, to be devoured by the minotaur (2). he fourth 
year of this tribute, the choice fell on Theſeus, ſon to 
A geus, or, as others ſay, he entreated to be ſent him- 
ſelf. However this be, on the arrival of Theſeus at the 
court of Minos, Ariadne, his daughter, fell deeply in 
love with him, and gave him a clue, by which he got 
out of the labyrinth. This done, he failed with his 
| fair deliverer for the iſle of Naxos, where he ungrate- 
fully left her (3), and where Bacchus found her, and 
took her for his miſtreſs. | 
The return of Theſeus, thro' his own neglect, be- 
came fatal to his father. The good king, at his depar- 
ture, had charged him, as he failed out with black. 
farls, to return with the ſame in cafe he miſcarried; 
otherwiſe to change them to white. Impatiently he 
every day went to the top of a rock that overlooked the 
ocean, to ſee what ſhips appeared in view. At laſt his 
fon's veſſel is. diſcovered, but with the ſable omens he 
| dreaded ; ſo that through deſpair he threw himſelf into 


* ——_—_— —— 
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| (1) He was a tyrant of Attiea, who ſeized all ſtrangers, and 
mealured them hy his bed; if they were too. long for it, he cut 
them ſhorter : if too ſhort, he ſtretched them till they died. 

(2) Paſiphe, wife to Minos, king of Crete, and daughter of 
the Sun, inſtigated by Venus, conct ĩved a brutal paſſion for a bull. 
10 ęrarify her, Dædalus contrived an artificial cow, in which 
placing her, ſhe had her deſire. The fruit of this beaſtial amour: 
38 the minotaur, who was kept in a labyrinth made by the ſame 
rdalue, and fed with human fleſh. ä 
(3) For this ſtory ſee the article of Bacchus. 
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or ſea calves, threw him out of his ſeat, and his feet 
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the fea, which ſtill retains his name (4). The Athe- 
mians decreed /Egeus divine honours, and ſacrificed to 
him as a marine deity, the adopted ſon of Neptune. 
Theſeus performed after this ſeveral conſiderable ac- 
tions: he killed the minotaur, he overcame the Cen- 
taurs, ſubdued the Thebans, and defeated the Amazons, 
He aſſiſted his friend Pirithous, in his enterprize to the 
infernal world, to carry off Proſerpine ; but in this ex- 
pedition he failed, being impriſoned or fettered by Pluto, 
till releaſed by Hercules. No doubt, was the ſtory of 
Theſeus diveſted of the marvellous, it would make a 
6 %% ²˙ ä! oↄ Q 
Theſeus had ſeveral wives; his firſt was Helena, 
daughter of Tyndarus, whom he carried off; the ſe- 
cond Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons, given himb 
Hercules; the laſt was Phædra, ſiſter to Ariadne, who e 
lewdneſs ſufficiently puniſhed him for his infidelity to 
her ſiſter. This princeſs felt an inceſtuous flame for 
her ſon-in-law, Hippolitus (6), a youth of uncommon 
virtue and chaſtity. On his repulſing her ſolicitations, 
her love turned to hatred, and ſhe accuſed him to his 
father, for an attempt to raviſh her. Theſeus, now 
grown old and uxorious, too eaſily gave ear to the ac- 
cuſation. The prince, informed of his danger, fled in 
his chariot; but his horſes being frighted by the Phocæ, 


being intangled, he was dragged thro” the woods, and 
torn. in pieces (7). Phædra, tormented with. remorſe, 
laid violent hands on himſelf; and ſoon after Theſeus, 
being exiled. from Athens, ended an illuſtrious life in 
ODICUrity. N % .. — 
To explain the ſtory of the minotaur: it is ſaid, that 
Paſiphæ fell in love with a young nobleman of the 
court, named Taurus; that Dædalus lent his houſe for 
the better carrying on of their intrigue, during a long 


— — r 


— 


— 


(49 The ZEgean. ſea. VCC 
(5) He firſt walied Athens, an. inſtituted laws; together wh 
that democratic form ot government which laſted till the time o 
Piſiſtratus. ty | | | 8 
(6) Son of Hippolyta, queen of the Amazons. 455 

7) Some ſay ZEſculapius reſtored him to life, and that he came 
into Italy, where he changed his name to Virbius, i. e. twice à mar. 


. illneſs 
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illneſs of Minos; and that the queen in due time was 
delivered of two children, one of which reſembled Mi- 
Inos, the other Taurus, whence the minotaur : and the 
Athenians have aggravated the ſtory, from their extreme 
VVV 
But what became of the Athenian youth, the tax of 
whom was three times paid? The Cretan king had 
ſtituted funeral games in honour of Androgeos, 
wherein thoſe unhappy ſlaves were aſſigned as the prize 
of the conqueror. The firſt who bore away all the 
prizes was Taurus, of an inſolent and tyrannical diſ- 
poſition, and particularly ſevere to the Athenians de- 
iered up to him; which contributed not a little to the 
fable. Theſe wretches grew old-in ſervitude, and were 
obliged to earn their * by the moſt painful drudgerx 
under Taurus, the ſubject of Minos; and may there- 
fore with ſome propriety be ſaid to have been devoured 
by him, But it is certain that they neither fought. at 
hoſe games, nor were deſtroyed by. the cruelty of a 
monſter which never exiſted (8), . 
Of the ſame ſtamp is the tale of the Centaurs. The 
heſſalians pretty early. diſtinguiſhed themſelves from 
the reſt of Greece, who fought only on foot or in cha- 
riots, by their application to horſemanſhip. To ac- 
quire.the more agility in this exerciſe, they were wont 
o fight with "bulls, which they pierced with darts or 
avelins z whence they obtained the name of Centaurs 
(9) and Hippocentaurs (1). As theſe, horſemen became 
ormidable by their depredations, the equivocation, 
hich appeared in the name, made them to be ac- 
ounted monſters, compounded of two natures. The 
boets catched at this idea, which gave the ſtory the air 
If the marvellous ;. and they who made oranges to paſs 
r golden apples, ſhepherdeſſes for nymphs, ſhepherds 
n diſguiſe for fatyrs, and ſhips with fails for winged 
ragons, would make no difficulty in calling horſemen 
entaurs.(2}. 5 ũ %ĩ ò Ig 


— 


Abbe Banier's Mythology, vol. 3, p. 50. FRE, 
9) From Keyrew, to prick or lance, and Tavgos, a bull. 
(1) From "ImToc, an horſe. „ | 
(2) See the Abbe Banicr's Mythology, vol. 3, p. 346. * 
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Achilles was the offspring of a goddeſs. Thetis bote 
him to Peleus (3), and was ſo fond of him, that ſhe 
took herſelf the charge of his education. By day ſhe 
fed him with ambroſia, and by night covered him with 
celeſtial fire, to render him immortal (4). She alſo 
ay him in the waters of Styx, by which his whole 
body became invulnerable, except that part of his heel 
by which the held him. She a terwards intruſted hin 
to the care of the Centaur Chiron (the maſter of {6 
many heroes) who fed him with honey and the marrow 
of lions and wild boars, to give him that ſtrength and 
force neceſſary for martial toil, . 

When the Greeks undertook the iege of Tro 

Chalcas, the prieſt of Apollo, foretold the cit vl 
never be taken, unleſs Achilles was preſent. Thetis, 
his mother, who knew what would his fate if he 
went there, had concealed him in female diſguiſe in the 
palace of Lycomedes, king of the iſte of Scyros. Uly(- 
| Jes, who had en aged to bring him to the Greek camp, 
having diſcovered the place of his retreat, ufed the fol- 
lowing artifice : under the appearance of a merchant, 
he is introduced to the daughters. of Lycomedes, and 
while they were ſtudiouſly intent on viewing his toys, 
Achilles employed himſelf in examining an helmet and 
ſome other armour, which the cunning politician had 
purpoſely thrown in his way. Thus was Achilles pre- 
vailed on to go to Troy, after Thetis had furniſhed him 
with a ſuit of impenetrable armour made by Vulcan (5). 
His actions before Froy, as well as his character, ate 
ſo finely deſcribed by Homer, that it would be doing 
them injuſtice to repeat them here. It is ſufficient to 
ſay he could not eſcape his fate, being treacheroully 
killed by Paris (6), who with an arrow wounded him 


= td. — td. a dh. 1 — 
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e 29 Line 47 8 
(4) Se the ſtorf of I. iotolemus, under the article of Ceres. 
Upon Peleus diſtovering this, Thetis parted from him. 
() The deſcription of his ſhield in Homer is one of that ports 
3 * a. COS eee REIT Me he — 8 AE my 
(66) The caſe was thus; Achilles enamoured with Polyxena, de- 
fired her of Priam, who conſented to the match. The nup:ials 
were to be ſolemnized in the temole of Aphllo, u here Paris had . 

vately concealed himſelf, and took the opportunity to kill Aa 
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in the only part that was vulnerable. The Greeks, 
after the caggure of Troy, endeavoured 30 appeaſe his 

es, by ſacrificing ay oor The oracle at Do- . 
Ma decreed him divine honours, and ordered annual 
victims to be offered at his tomb. In purſuancejof 
this, the Theſſalians brought hither yearly two bulls, 
one black, the other white, crowned with wreaths of 
flowers, and water from the river Sperchius. 2%, 


a 


— — 
* 
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Of Canmvus, EuxorA, AMPHION, and ARION. 
4A GENOR, king of Phcenicia, by the nymph. 
Melia, had a daughter called Europa, one of the 
moſt beautiful princeſſes of her age. She could hardly 
then be ſuppoſed to eſcape the notice of Jupiter, whoſe 
llantries extended to all parts of the world. To ſe- 
duce her, he aſſumed the form of a white bull, and 
appeared in the meadows, where ſhe was walking with 
her attendants. Pleaſed with the beauty and gentleneſs _ 
of the animal, ſhe ventured on his back, and immedi- 
ately the god triumphant bore her off to Crete (7); 
where laying aſide his diſguiſe, he made the bull a con- 
ſtellation in the Zodiac, and, to honour his new mil[- 
treſs, gave her name to the fourth part of the world. 
In the mean time Agenor, diſconſolate for his daugh- 
tet's Joſs, ſent his ſons, Cadmus and Thaſus, with 
different fleets in ſearch of her (8). Thaſus ſettled in 
an iſland of the Egean fea, to which he gave his name 
(9); Cadmus enquiring of the Delphic oracle for a 
ettlement, was anfwered, that he ſhould follow the 
direction of a cow, and build a city where ſhe laid 
down. Arriving among the Phocenfes, here one of 
Pelagon's cows. met him, and conducted him thro? 
Bœotia, to the place where Thebes was afterwards 
built. As he was about to ſacrifice his guide to Palla 
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$) With an injunction net to return without her under pain of 
baniſhment. | | 5 EE: 0 * 


ws before called Plate. 
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he ſent two of his company to the fountain Dirce, for 
water, who were killed: by a dragon. Cadmus ſoon 
revenged their death by ſlaying the monſter ; but ſow- 
ing his teeth, according to Pallas's advice, there ſprung 
up a number of men armed, who aſſaulted him to re- 
venge their father's death. It ſeems the goddeſs of wiſ- 
dom had only a mind to 1 him; for on his caſt- 
ing a ſtone amongſt them, theſe upſtart warriors turned 
their 5 on each other with ſuch animoſity, that 
only five ſurvived the combat, who proved very uſeful 
to Cadmus, in founding his new city. After this, to 
recompenſe his toils, the gods gave Cadmus Harmonia 
or Hermione, the daughter of Mars and Venus, and 
honoured his nuptials with S and marks 
of favour. But their poſterity proving unfortunate, 
they quitted Thebes to Pentheus, and went to govern 
the Eclellenſes, where, in an advanced age, they were 
turned to ſerpents (1), or, as others ſay, ſent to the 
Elyſian Fields in a chariot drawn: by 4 ents. The 
Sidonians decreed divine honours: to Europa, and 
coined money in memory of her, with the figure of a 
S woman croſſing the ſea on a bull. 
The Greeks were indebted to Cadmus, for the in- 
| vention of braſs, and the firſt. uſe of arms. In the 
Phcenician. tongue the two words, which the Greeks 
| | - tranſlated /erpent's teeth, ſignified as well ſpears of braſs 
U 75 The ambiguity of another word helped on the fable 
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3), which from the difference of pronunciation ſigni- 

ed either the number ſive, or one ready for action; and 

ſo the ſame ſentence, which, with the Phaenicians, in- 
tended only that he commanded a diſciplined body of men 
armed with ſpears f braſs, was rendered by theſe mira- 
= Ccle-mongers, he made an army of five men out of. the teeth 
| _ of a ſerpent (4). Cadmus being an Hivite, a name of 
near affinity with that of a ſerpent, gave further oc- 
caſion to that part of it, which ſays that his men 
ſprung from a ſerpent, and that himſelf and his wife 
were changed into this animal. Thus induſtrious were 


1 Ovid, Lib. IV. 562. 

(2) Sheni Nachaſh. 

* (3) Chemeſh. | | 7 
(4) Bochart de Coloniis Phœnicium, cap. 19. 
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the Greeks to involve the moſt ſimple facts in the moſt 
myſterious confuſion, 1 5 TCC 
The Pheœnicians with Cadmus, expelled their coun- 
try by Joſhua, firſt introduced among the Greeks the 
practice of conſecrating ſtatues to the gods; and the 
uſe of letters; thence called Phoenician or Cadmæan 
letters. For the Greek characters are manifeſtly taken 
from the Samaritan or Phoenician alphabet. Cadmus 
and Og, or Ogyges, are the ſame: whence any thing 
very. ancient was termed Ogygian by the Thebans. 
The Gophyræi, ſettled at Athens, were Phcenicians 
that came with him, and preſerved the memory of him 
by the name of Ogyges; as from his name Cadmus, or 
Cadem (5), was their famous place of learning, and 
thence every other named Academia (6). 
Amphion, the ſon of Jupiter and Antiope, was in- 
ſtructed in the lyre by Mercury, and became ſo great a 
proficient, that he is reported to have raiſed the walls 
of Thebes by the power of his harmony. He married 
Niobe, whoſe inſult to Diana occaſioned the loſs of 
their children. The unhappy father in deſpair, at- 
© | to: deſtroy the temple of Apollo, but was pu- 
niſhed with the loſs of his ſight and ſkill, and thrown 
intoithe elner 2h in rm pe nts 
Arion was a native of Methymna, and both a ſkilful 
muſician and a good Dithyrambic poet. He lived in 
the time of Periander, king of Corinth. After paſſing 
lome time in Italy and Sicily, and acquiring an eaſy 
fortune by his profeſſion, he ſailed from Tarentum in 
a Corinthian veſſel home ward- bound. When they were 
got to ſea, the avaritious crew agreed to throw Arion 
over- board, in order to ſhare his money. Having in 
vain uſed all his eloquence to ſoften them, he played 
| a farewell air (called Lex Orthia), and crowned with a 
garland, with a harp in his hand, plunged into the 
ea, where a dolphin, charmed with his melody, re- 
ceived him, and bore him ſafe to Tænarus, near Co- 
nth,” Having informed Periander of his ſtory, the 
king was incredulous, till the ſhip arrived, when the 
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(s) Signifying the Eaft. He was ſo called becauſe he came thence, | 
(6) Sullingfleet's Origines ſacre. | 185 5 | 
3 | mariners, 
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160 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
mariners, being ſeized and confronted with Arion, own. 
ed the fact, and ſuffered the puniſhment due to their 
| perfidy. For this action the dolphin was made a con- 

"RR: HY , OAT PE On 

Of EoLvs and Bokeas. 
N the multiplication of fabulous deities, the ancients 
not only aſſigned each element, and part of nature 
its tutelar god, but even idolized the paſſions. No 
wonder then if we ſee a god or chief of the winds too, 
controuling all the reſt. This province was naturally 
aſſigned to that which was the moſt violent and uncon- 
troulable itſelf. For this imaginary deity they borrowed 
a name from the Phcenicians, and called him /Eolus 
(7), the ſon of Jupiter, by Acaſta or Sigeſia, the 
aughter of Hippotus. He reigned in 'the Liparzan 
iſles, near Sicily, from whence perhaps the fable took 
its original 3) but his reſidence was at Strongyle, 
now called Strombolo (9). Here he held theſe unruly 
powers enchained in a vaſt cave, to prevent their com- 
mitting the like devaſtation they had been guilty of be- 
fore they were put under his direction ( 1). 
According to ſome authors, the /Eolian or Liparæan 
iſles were uninhabited, till Liparus, the ſon of Auſonis, 
| ſettled a colony here, and gave one of them his name. 
ZEolus, the ſon of Hippotus, who married his daughter, 
peopled the reſt, and ſucceeded him in the throne. He 
ruled his ſubjects with equity and mildneſs, was a hoſ- 
pitable good prince, and being ſkilled in aſtronomy, by 
means of the reflux of the tides, which is remarkable 
near thoſe iſlands, as well as by obſerving the nature 
of the volcanos with which they abound, he was able 


. 


(7) From Aol or Alol, a ſtorm, whirlwind or tempeſt. 
(3 Theſe iſlands being greatly ſubject to winds and ſtorms. 
(09) Famous for its volcano, though ſome place his reſidence at 
Regio in Calabria. e Honey raing Caen 
(1) They had disjoined Italy from Sicily, and by diſuniting Eu- 
robe from Africa, opened a paſſage for the ocean to form the Me- 
diterranean ſea, | . 1 
| | | to 
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to foretell the winds that ſhould blow from ſuch a 
quarter (2). 1 4 1 

We are indebted to Virgil for a fine poetical deſcrip- 
tion of this god, when Juno viſits his cave to deſire his 
aſſiſtance to deſtroy /Eneas in his voyage to Italy. 

Boreas was of uncertain parentage; but his uſual re- 
fidence was in "Thrace ( 'yþ When Xerxes, king of 
Perſia, croſſed the Helleſpont with his numerous armada, 
to invade Greece, the Athenians invoked his aſſiſtance, 
and he ſcattered and deſtroyed the greateſt part of their 
fleet, This deity, notwithſtanding his rage, was not 
inflexible to love. He debauched Chloris, the daugh- 
ter of Arcturus, by whom he had Hyrpace, and car- 
ried her to mount Ro, (called the bed of Boreas) 
but fince known by the name of Caucaſus : but his fa- 
yourite miſtreſs was Orithya, the 8 of Erictheus, 
king of Athens. By this princeſs he had two ſons, 

Zetes and Calais, who attended Jaſon in the Colchic 
expedition, delivered Phineus from the Harpies (4), and 
were afterwards killed by Hercules: as alſo four daugh- 
ters, Upis, Laxo, Hecaerge, and Cleopatra. Perhaps 
the north wind, or Boreas alone, was deified, becauſe, 
of the regular winds, it is the moſt tempeſtuous and ra- 
ging that blowpv s. n 
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CHAP. III. 
„ Mouvs and Moxphzus. | 
OMUS was the god of pleaſantry and wit, or 
VI rather the jeſter of the celeſtial aflembly ; for, 
like other great monarchs, it was but reaſonable that 
Jupiter ſhould have his fool. We have an inſtance of 


his ſarcaſtic humour in the conteſt between Neptune, 
Minerva, and Vulcan, for ſkill. The firſt had made a 
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(2) It is faid that before a ſoutherly wind blows,  Lipara is co- 
vered with a thick cloud, but when it changes to the north the vol- 
Cano emits clear flames, with remarkable noiſe. — | 
(3) Probably becauſe this country is much ſubje& to the cold 
northerly winds, — | | HEE” NE 
(4) Some ſay out. of envy for their ſwiſtneſs ; others, becauſe 
their father had by a tempeſt deſtroyed the iſle of Cos. x 
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162 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
bull; the ſecond a houſe : and the third a man; Momus 
found fault with them all: he diſliked the bull, becauſe 


his horns were not placed before his eyes, that he 
. 


might give a ſurer blow; he condemned Minerva's houſe, 


becauſe it was immoveable, and fo could not be taken 
away if placed in a bad neighbourhood. With regard 
to Vulcan's man, he ſaid he ought to have made a win- 
dow in his breaſt. Heſiod makes Momus (5) the ſon 
of Somnus and Nox. 


Morpheus (6) was the god of dreams, and the ſon 
of Somnus, whom Ovid calls the moſt placid of all the 


deities. Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that he is ſtill repre- 
ſented by the ancient ſtatuaries under the figure of a 
boy aſleep, with a bundle of poppy in his hand: and 
black marble, from the relation which it bears tonight, 


has with great propriety been made uſe of. 
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birth of Orion, borders a little 
on the marvellous, - ryricus, a citizen of 1 ana- 

ra, i: Reœotia, was fo hoſpitable. to ſtrangers, that 


143 
pen Neptune, and Mercury, were reſolved, under 
the character of benighted travellers, to know the truth. 


Their entertainment was ſo agreeable, that, diſcovering 


their quality, they offered' the old man whatever he 
ſhould aſk; his requet was a ſon ( 7). The gods, to 
gratify his wiſh, called for an ox hide, in which hav- 
ing depoſited their urine, they bid him keep it under 
ground for ten months; at the expiration of which 


time, he found it produced a boy, who was at firſt call- 


ed Urion, to expreſs his origin; but after, for decency's 


_He was a remarkable hunter, and kept a fleet pack 


ol hounds... Neptune gave him the power of walking 


bs (5) From Mes-, cavilling or finding fault. 


(6) From Moppy, a form or viſion. __ - 3 
%) His wife having left him childleſs, whom on ber death bed 
he promiſed never to marry again. — | 


on 
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on the ſurface of the waters, with the ſame ſpeed that 


ſeemed needleſs, if it be true that Orion was ſo tall, 


| a proof of this, he croſſed from the continent of Greece 
to the iſle of Chios, where attempting to vitiate rope, 
thewife of king Oenopion, that monarch deprived him 
of his eye-ſight ( os From Chios he proceeded and 
found his way to Leſbos, where Vulcan received him 
kindly, and gave him a guide to the palace of the ſun, 
who reſtored him to fight, He then made war on Oeno- 


vengeance; ſo that fruſtrated of his deſign he went to 


ing. But having by ſome means offended Diana (1), 


| relenting, prevailed on Jupiter to raiſe him to the ſkies, 
where he forms a conſtellation (3) remarkable for pre: 
er rain 1 tempeſtuous weather, 


CHAP. LIV. 


o the Marine Deities, Dcnancs NEtREvus, TxrIToN, 
Aer PALEMON, and GLAUGS, 


' 


| Ak the antient theogony took care to people the 
ale 
ly came in 


dan hip. Neptune, though monarch of the deeps, could 


MD, deputies who might relieve him of lome ror of 
te weight, 1 government. ett , 18, 185 
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® Brother, to Hereales, See the article at that god. 
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6h! 2 — nd *. others avouring to debauch Opis, 


0 gave him a mortal wound. 


"ich 8 his * ZEneid I. 535. Lib. IV. 554. 
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Iphielus did (8) over the ears of corn. This faculty 


that the deepeſt ſeas could not cover his ſhoulders. As 


pion; who concealed himſelf under ground to eſcape his 
Crete, where he purſued his favourite exerciſe of hunt» 


that goddeſs put him to death (2); but afterwards 
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and Al with. deities, ſo the ſea natural- 
or its ſhare, nor was it juſt to leave the 
extended realms of water without protection and guar- 


| 15 be preſent every. hre; and it was proper to aſſign 


His N Cut... of, the Pleiades has has been mentioned e the 
10 Ei cher for attemp for boaſting his ſuperior 
1 A N , or for ing his ſuperior 


1 Rabe by = arrows, ris as others lay, raifing a ſcorpion,” 


Irgil calls it Nimboſus Orion, on account of the ſhowers 


ereus, 
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given two very beautifu 


164 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
|  Nereus, fon to Oceanus, ſettled himſelf in the Ægein 
and was regarded as a prophet. He had the fi. 
culty of aſſuming - what form he pleaſed. By his wife 
Doris he had fifty nymphs, called Nereids (4), who eon. 
ſtantly attended on Neptune, and when he went abroad 
ſurrounded his chariot. | 1 
Triton was the ſon of Neptune and Amphitrite (5), 
and was his father's herald. He ſometimes delighted in 
miſchief, for he carried off the cattle from the Tana. 
grian fields, and deſtroyed the ſmall coaſting veſſels; ſo 
that to appeaſe his reſentment, thoſe people offered him 
libations of new wine. Of this he drank ſo freely that 
he fell aſleep, and tumbling from an eminence, one 
of the natives cut off his head. He left a daughter 
— by whom Mars had a ſon named Me- 
nalippus. C ͥͤ © GETTING 0595527 
I his god is repreſented of a human form, from the 
waiſt upwards, with blue eyes, a large mouth, and hair 
matted like wild parfley. His ſhoulders were covered 
with a purple ſkin, variegated with ſmall ſcales, his feet 
reſembling the fore feet of a horſe, and his lower parts 
turned like a Dolphin with a forked tail. Sometimes 
| he is drawn in a car with horſes of a ſky colour, His 
trumpet is a large conch, or ſea ſhell. Ovid (6) has 
| deſcriptions of him. There 
were indeed many Tritons, who compoſed the nume- 
rous equipage of Neptune, and were reckoned as deities 
. propitious to navig atio. 
 - Ino was the daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, and 
married to Athamas king of Thebes.” This prince hav- 
ing the misfortune to loſe- his ſenſes, killed his fon 
Learchus in one of his mad fits, upon which his queen, 
to ſave Melicertes, her remaining boy, leaped with him 
from the rock Molyris into the fea. Neptune received 
them with open arms, and gave them a place amongſt 
the marine gods, only changing their names, Ino being 
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called Leucothea, and Melicertes, Palæmon (7); for 
this we are indebted to the fertile invention of the 
Greeks, Melicerthes being no other than the Melcar- 
thus or Hercules: of Tyre, who, from having been 
drowned in it, was called a god of the ſea, and from 
his many voyages, the guardian of harbours. 
Glaucus was a fiſnerman, whoſe deification happened 
in a comical manner. His parentage and country (8) 
are yariouſly reported; but he was an excellent ſwim- 
mer, and a ſkilful fiſherman. Having one day taken 
2 large draught in his nets,” he obſerved with ſurprize, 
that the fiſhes on taſting a certain herb jumped into 
the ſea again. Upon trying the experiment upon himſelf, 
he followed them, and became a ſea We. Some aſcribe 
o Glaueus the gift of prophecy. Ovid has not forgot 
his transformation amongſt his metamorphoſes (9). Var- 


TS th © 1 


hfth Eneid (1). 
. 141 7 A 1 2 | 13 — * PR VEAS ISI GALS Dag 
14 ? Ss, © H. A P, 4 LV. 3 1 : y 
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V PrRoTEUsS and PrHoRCYS, with the GREE and 
4; (GoRGONsS, SCYLLA and CHARYBDIs. 
[ ROTE Us, the ſon of Neptune, by the nymph 
Phænice, was by his father appointed keeper of 
he Phocæ, or ſea calves. His reſidence was at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, from whence in a journey he made 
o Phlegra, N , he married the nymph Torone, Who 


ules for their cruelty to ſtrangers, Their father Pro- 
eus, who left them on account of their inhoſpitable 
emper, it is ſaid, was not much concerned at their 


in his hand, to denote him the guardian of harbours. To Ino 
ey gave the name of Matuta, being reputed the goddeſs that 
ers in the morning. . 


Med Pontius. 

0 Ovid, Lib. XIII. 899. 
1) Zneid, Lib. V. 322. 
| (2) A town in Campania 


hers of Anthadon ; on account of his {ki1] in ſwimming he was 


pil has given an elegant liſt of the ſea deities 'in his 


bore him T'molous and Telegonus, both killed by Her- | 


leath, By Torone he had alſo three daughters, Cabera, 55 


(7) The Romans called him Portunus; and painted him with a 7 


) Some make 1 5 the fon of Mercury, others of Neptune, 


Ratia, 
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166 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 

Ratia, and Idothea, Proteus had the art of aſſuming 
all forms (3); as alſo the gift of prophecy or divina- 
tion; Orpheus calls him the univerſal principle of nature. 


Hiſtorians make Proteus king of Carpathus (4); who, 


on account of his great character for wiſdom and equi. 
PL was choſen. king of Egypt, and deified after his 
42 


death. According to Herodotus, Paris and Helena in 
their flight. from Sparta, were received at bis court, 


- where Helen continued all the time of the Trojan ſiege. 
after which he reſtored her honourably to Menelaus,” ' 


Proteus is uſually repreſented in a chariot drawn by 


horſes, in the form of Tritons. 


His half brother Phorcys or Phorcus, was the fon of 
the nymph Theſea 55 He married his 


Neptune, 40 

ſiſter Ceto, by whom he had the Phorcydes and Gor. 

gons, Thooſa (6) and Scylla. He was vanquiſhed by 

Atlas, who threw him into the: ſea, where his father 
raiſed him to the rank of a ſea god, IS Not. 

| The Gorgons were in all four-fifters, of whom Me. 
duſa was the chief. They had hair like ſnakes, tuſks 


like wild boars, brazen hands and golden wings. On 


the death of their ſiſter, they purſued: Perſeus, who ſav- 
ed himſelf by putting on the helmet lent him by Pluto, 
: ang WA rendered him inviſible, © | 
The Grææ were their ſiſters, and are repreſented as 
three old women, who lived in Scythia, and had butone 
eye and tooth in common amongſt them, which they 
uſed as they had occaſion, and afterwards laid it up in 
a coffer, For the preſervation of this valuable legend 
we are indebted to Palæphatus. ; 


Scylla (7), another daughter of Phorcys, by her fa- 


miliarity with Glaucus, excited the jealouſy of Circe, 
daughter of the Sun, who by magic ſpells, or poiſon, 
ſo infected the fountain in which ſhe bathed, that ſhe 


kw Way, wk, oh OY mans fo ff A: A OD _xx as 


db go A fraud 


3 See Ovid, Lib VIII. wa 
4 


An jfland in the Zgean ſea, between Rhodes and Crete, 


no called Scarpanto. 1 04 
() Others call him the ſon of Pontus and Terra. 
(6) By whom Neptune had the Cyclops Polyphemus. 

(7) Some make her the daughter of Phronis and Hecate, and ſay 
that ber misfortune was owing to the jealouſy of Amphitrite, for 
her cohabiting with Neptune, F 


became 


2 


— — 


became a monſter (8), upon which through deſpair at 
the loſs of her beauty, ſhe threw. herſelf into the ſea, 
and was changed into a rock (9g), which became in- 
famous for the multitude of ſhipwrecks it occaſioned; 
Thoſe who would ſee a beautiful deſcription of Scylla 
will find itn Yirew (2). © © PS 
Care muſt be taken not to confound this Scylla with 
another of the ſame name, and daughter of Niſus, king 
of Megara. Minos had beſieged this monarch in his 
capital, but the oracle had pronounced Nyſus invin- 
cible, while he preſerved a purple lock of hair which 
grew on his head. Scylla, who was ſecretly in love with 
Minos, betrayed both her father and country into his 
hands, by cutting off the. lock; but the conqueror 
We dcteſting her treachery, baniſhed her his ſight. Unable 
to bear the treatment ſhe ſo juſtly merited, ſhe caſt her- 
ſelf into the ſea, and was changed into alark (2). Her 
father transformed into a hawk ſtill purſues her for her 
inentitndeandperndy.): 25 56 67 9D I Poe 
Charybdis was a female robber, who, it is ſaid, ſtole 
Hercules's-oxen, and was by Jupiter, on that account, 
changed into a whirlpool (3), which is very dangerous 
Ito ſailors, and lying oppoſite to the rock Scylla, occa- 
7 25 en of running into one danger to avoid 
other (4). c * 


28—— 


(8) Authors diſagree as to her form, ſome ſay ſhe retained her 
deauty from the neck downwards, but had fix dogs heads; others 
maintain, that her upper parts continued entire, but that ſhe had 
b:low, the body of a wolf, and the tail of a ſerpent. $536 
( It lies between Sicily and Italy, and the noiſe of the waves 
beating on it, pu riſe to the fable of the barking of dogs and 
lowling of wolves, aſcribed to the monſter. . 
(1) Virgil makes her changed to a rock, which confounds her 
mth the other Scylla. Eneid Lib. III. 424. 

by cm Lib. i FR 1 BR + 

eddy, or whirlpool, on the coaſt of Sicily, as you enter 
fare of Meſſina. . See Virgil, ZEneid III. 420. * | * 
(4) Indidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim. 
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Of Pax and Faunus; of the Nympus, and the Ou. 
44ſ% FERONIA and PALES. 
IJ is now time to reviſit the earth again, and ſee the 
numerous train of the inferior deities, appropriated 
to the foreſts, woods, and thoſe receſſes of nature whoſe 
proſpect fills the imagination with a kind of religious 
/ A Ä oh ont TH 
Pan, the principal of theſe, is ſaid to be the fon of 
Mercury and Penelope ( 5), the wife of Ulyſſes, whom, 
while ſhe kept her father's flocks on mount Taygetus, 
he deflowered in the form of a white goat. As ſoon az 
born, his father carried him in a goat ſkin to heaven, 
Where he charmed all the gods with his pipe; fo that 
they aſſociated him with Mercury in the poſt of their 
meſſenger. After this he was educated on mount Mz- 
nalus, in Arcadia, by Sinoe and the other nymphs, who 
attracted by his muſic, followed him as their conductor. 
Pan, though devoted to the pleaſures of a rural Life, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour. In the giants war 
he entangled Typhon in his nets, as we have already 
obſerved: he attended Bacchus in His Indian expedition 
with a body of Satyrs, who did good ſervice, When 
the Gauls invaded Greece, and were about to pillage 
the temple of Delphos, he ſtyyck them with ſuch a 
ſudden conſternation by night, that they fled without 
any body to purſue them (60. He alſo aided the Athe- 
nians in a ſea fight, gained 5 Miltiades over the Per- 
ſian fleet, for Which they dedicated a grotto to his bo- 
nour under the citadel. 178 
This deity was of a very amorous conſtitution. In 
a conteſt with Cupid, being overcome, that little god 
puniſhed him with a paſſion for the nymph Syrinx, who 
treated him with diſdain. - But being cloſely purſued by 
| him, and ſtopped in her flight by the river Ladan, fle 
' invoked the Naiades, who changed her into a tuft of 


SS za -— . + raps foo, frm, wad een ea Ae os 


(5) Some ſay of Penelope and all her lovers, whence he was calle 


(6) Hence the expreſſion of a pannic, for a ſudden fear and wy 
e tee 
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eds, which the diſappointed lover graſped in his arms. 
Contemplating a transformation ſo unfavourable to his 
leſires, he obſerved the reeds tremble with the wind, 
and emit a murmuring ſound, Improving this hint, 
he cut ſome of them, and formed the pipe for which 
he became ſo famous. His other amours were more 
ucceſsful. He charmed Luna, or the Moon, in the 
ape of a beautiful ram. In the diſguiſe of a ſhep- 
herd, he became ſervant to the father of Dryope (7), 
in order to gain acceſs to his miſtreſs. By the nymph 
Echo (8) he had a daughter, called Irynge, a famous 
ſorcereſs, who ſupplied Medea with her philtrum; but 
Pan afterwards lighting her, ſhè retired to the receſſes 
of the hills, where ſhe pined with grief, till ſhe dwin- 
dled to a ſhadow, and had nothing left but a voice (9): 
others aſcribe the change of Echo to another cauſe. 
Pan was properly the god of ſhepherds and hunters, 
and, as he was a mountain deity, the flocks and herds 
were under his immediate protection and care. He was 
likewiſe honoured by the fiſhermen, eſpecially thoſe 
who inhabited the promontories waſhed by the fea. 
He was chiefly thoenied in Arcadia, his native coun- 
try, where the ſhepherds offered him milk and honey 
in wooden bowls. If ſucceſsful in hunting, they al- 
otted him part of the ſpoil ; but, if otherwiſe, they 
Whipped his image heartily. At Molpeus, a town near 
be city Licoſura, he had a temple by the title of No- 
nis, becauſe he perfected the harmony of his pipe on 


4 * 


the Nomian mountains. . . 
The Romans adopted him amongſt their deities hy the 
- rames of Lupercus and Lycæus. His feſtivals, called 
1 ve and celebrated in February, were inſtituted 
by Evander, who being exiled Acadia, fled for refuge 
to Faunus, king of the Latins, and was by him allowed 


OO 


** 


1 (7) Dryope rejected his ſuit, but was afterwards changed into 
kit lotus tree. See Ovid's Met. lib. IX. 325. e 5 
(3) Some ſay that Echo fell in love wich Narciſſus, and was 
5 5 by him. FE ! | CS 
9) It is reported, that Juno puniſhed Echo in this manner for 
er loquacity, becauſe when Jupiter was engaged in any new a- 
| ws he ſent this nymph to amuſe his jealous ſpouſe with her 


wt BE | 


„ 
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| thick beard covering his breaſt, two horns on his head, 


in the other, and is crowned 
was indeed one of the moſt ancient, being of the 
eight of the Egyptian gods, and was looked upon as 


repreſent the rays of the ſun; and the vivacity and 


part of the world, the ON, the trees and plants (2). 
who was cotemporary with Orpheus. He reigned in 
= duced both religion and gary Kew: Latium. He 
He had the gift of prophecy. His ſon Stercutius was 


were kept in December with feaſting and much mittl, 


: beings much like the Satyrs, and were uſually crowned 

with pine. Both Faunus and they were deities only 
regarded in Italy, and wholly unknown to the Greeks, 
y 0 | Where he had a temple afterwards, | 


to Neath with myrtle rods for being drunk 
* veſſels were covered, and the wine offered was called milk. Th 


to ſettle near mount Palatine (1). Romulus made ſoy 
addition to theſe ceremonies, in which the Luperci, u 
prieſts of Pan, ran naked thro' the city, ſtriking thok 
they met with things made of goat ſkins, particulxj 
the women, who fancied that it helped their eaſy con- 
ception, or ſpeedy E e e 5 

an is repreſented with a ſmiling ruddy face, aul 


a ſtar on his breaſt, with the noſe, feet, and tail of x 
at. He is cloathed in a ſpotted ſkin, having a ſhep- 
herd's crook in one hand, and his pipe of unequal reeds 
| yned with pine, that tree being 
conſecrated to his ſervice, 
Pan, however, ſaid to be the offspring of 78 8 


the ſymbol of nature. His horns, ſay the mythologiſts, 


ruddineſs of his complexion, the brightneſs of the bes- 
vens; the ſtar on his breaſt, the firmament ; and his 
feet and legs overgrown with hair, denote the inferior 


Faunus was the ſon of Picus,-king of the Latins, 
Italy at the time that Pandion ruled Athens, and intw- 
deified his father, and his wife Fauna or Fatua (3). 


alſo honoured on account of his ſhewing how to im- 
prove land, by dunging or manuring it. The Faunalia 


and the victims offered were goats. 
The Fauni, or children of Faunus, were viſionaty 


2) Abbe Banier's Mythology, vol. I. p. 546. 
Some add ſhe was his filter and a 88 He whipped le 
and then made ber 


goddeſs; for which reaſon no myrtle was uſed -in her temples; W 
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The Fauni were the huſbandmen, the Satyrs the 
ine-dreſſers, and the Sylvani thoſe who cut wood in 
She foreſts; who, as was uſual in thoſe early times, 
ing dreſſed in the ſkins of beaſts, gave riſe to thoſe 
abulous deities. V * 
The terreſtrial nymphs were divided into ſeveral 
laſſes. The heathen theology took care that no part 
f nature ſhould remain uninformed or unprotected, 
he Oreades, or Oreſteades, preſided over the moun- 
ans (4). Of theſe Diana had a thouſand ready to at- 
tend her at her pleaſure, It is ſaid, they firſt reclaimed 
en from eating or wal each other, and taught 
he uſe of vegetable food. Melifla, one of theſe, was 
he inventreſs of honey (5). The Napeæ were the tu- 
elar guardians of vallies and flowery meads. The 
Dryades inhabited the foreſts and woods, reſiding in 
their particular trees, with which they were thought to 
e coeval, as ſeveral inſtances prove (6). The oak was 
generally their choice, either from its ſtrength or dura- 
jon. —— were called Hamadryades, whoſe exiſtence 
as inſeparably united to, that of the tree they animated. 
he Naiades were the nymphs of brooks and rivers ; 
e Limniades frequented the lakes, and the Ephydria- 
les delighted in ſprings and fountains, Thus all the 
ice of nature became enlivened by the force of imagi- 
ation, and the poets did not fail to improve ſo ample 
| field for deſcription. The mythologiſts deſtroy all 
bis fine landſcape, by making the nymphs only fig- 
ify the univerſal moiſture which is diffuſed thro' all 
ature, | 7s „ 
There were alſo celeſtial nymphs of a higher rank, 
ſho attended the Dii Majores, Jupiter boaſts of his 
Ovid (7). The Muſes were the nymphs or atten- 
ants of Apollo, as the Baſſarides, or Mænades, be- 
nged to Bacchus. Juno had fourteen who waited on 


* 8 . 


(4) Some make them five only, and call them the daughters of 

catzus ; but Homer ſtiles them the offspring of Jupiter. 

; — 58 bees 2 c_ — 5 5 t! 
cas preſerving a decayed oak, by watering the roots, was 

barded, by marrying the nymph who reſided in llt. 

(4) Ovid Metam, Ib. I, * an „ r n "Mi 

. A her 


. . 
* 
* 


— 562 —— PIs — — ens Memes — — - oa — —— — 
* 


her (8) perſon; and Neptune had no leſs than 


5 &) This miracle is aſcribed to other deities. 
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Nereides at his beck, on which account he was called 
Nymphagater, or the captain of the nymphs (9). 
he uſual ſacrifices to theſe deities were goats; but 
more commonly milk, oil, honey, and wine. The 
nymphs were always repreſented as young and beauti. 
ful virgins, and dreſſed in ſuch a manner as was ſuits 
able to the character aſcribed to them. 
To the train of Pan we may join two rural goddeſſes, 


of whom the firſt is Feronia, or the goddeſs of wood; 


and orchards (1). The Lacedzmonians firſt introduced 


her worſhip into Italy under Evander, and built her 2 


temple in a grove near mount Soracte. This edifice 
being ſet on fire, and extinguiſhed, the neighbours re- 


| ſolved to remove her ſtatue, when the grove became 


green again of a ſudden (2). Strabo tells us, that he: 
prieſts or votaries could walk barefoot over burning 
coals unhurt. Slaves received the cap of liberty in her 
temple, on which account they regarded her as their 
J OE Les „„ 

Pales was the protecting deity of ſhephelds and paſ- 
turage. Her feſtival was obſerved by the country people 

in May, in the open fields, and the offerings were 
milk, and cakes of millet, in order to engage her to 


defend their flocks from wild beaſts and infectious diſ- 


eaſes. Theſe feaſts were called Palilia. Some make 
Pales the ſame with Veſta or Cybele. This goddeſs is WW 


repreſented as an old woman,  _ 
Both theſe deities were peculiar to the Romans, and 
wholly unknown in Greece. 


H A P. ILVII. 
Of PRIAPUs and TERMINUS. 


PW was, as the 2 of authors agree, 
1 the ſon of Bacchus and Venus 177 This goddels 


1 


— * 


meeting him in his return from his Indian expedition, 
(8) Virgil, Zneid I. 5. 

8 See Heſiod and Pindar, | 
From Fero, to bear or produce. 


I 


3) Some make him the ſon. of Bacchus and Nais ; others 5 
Chione was his mother, e 90 
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their amorous congreſs produced this child, who was 
born at Lampſacus (4), but ſo deformed, that his mo- 
ther, aſhamed of him, abandoned him (5). Being 
grown up, the inhabitants of that place baniſhed him 
their territory, on account of his vices; but being vi- 
fited with an epidemical diſeaſe, upon conſulting the 
oracle of Dodona, he was recalled (6). And temples 
were erected to him as the tutelar deity of vineyards and 
| gardens, to defend them from thieves and birds deſtruc- 
tive to the fruit. - | 


Priapus had ſeveral names. He was called Aviſtupor, : 


for the reaſon juſt mentioned. The title of Helleſpon- 
| tiacus was given him, becauſe Lampſacus was ſeated 


on that ſtreight or arm of the ſea. It is uncertain how 


he came by the epithet of Bonus Deus, aſcribed to him 
by Phurnutius. Thoſe of Phallus and Faſcinum were 
aligned him on a very obſcene account, and indeed his 
whole figure conveyed ſuch an idea of uglineſs and 
lewdneſs, that the poets generally treat him with great 
contempt (7). The ſacrifice off: 

either becauſe of the natural uncomelineſs of that ani- 
mal, and its ſtrong propenſity to venery, or becauſe, 


18 ſome ſay, Priapus attempting the chaſtity of Veſta 


v ben aſleep, ſhe was awakened by the braying of old 
dilenus, his aſs, . and ſo eſcaped the injury deſigned her. 
This deity is uſually repreſented naked and obſcene, 
with a ſtern countenance, matted hair, and carrying a 


ed in a ſhapeleſs trunk or block of timber: 
Some of the mythologiſts make his birth allude to 
that radical moiſture, which ſupports all vegetable pro- 
ductions, and which is produced by Bacchus and Ve- 
nus, that is, the ſolar heat, and the water, or liquid 
matter, whence Venus is ſaid to ſpring. The worſhip 


et. 


(4) A city of Myſia, at the mouth of the Helleſpont. 


of hatred to Bacchus; the ſon of her rival Semele, ſpoilt the infant 
in the birth. | | 

(5) Others ſay, that the women of Lampſacus prevailed on their 
duſbands to recall him. e i on x. EY.” 
7) Horat. ſatyr VIII. 


5) Virgil, Georg. IV. 


ered him was the aſs, 


wooden ſword (8) or fickle in his hand. His body end- 


5) Some ſay that Juno being called to aſſiſt at the labour, out 


I 3 9 GP of 


* 8 _ 8 5 - — —_—— 
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of this infamous deity was taken from the Syrians of 


— 


Lampſacus. 3 

With Priapus we may aſſociate Terminus, a ven 
ancient deity amongſt the Romans, whoſe worſhip waz 
firſt inſtituted by Numa Pompilius, who erected him x 
temple on the Tarpeian Hill (9). This deity was thought 
to preſide over the ſtones or landmarks, called Termini, 
which were held ſo ſacred, that it was ſacrilege to move 
them, and the criminal becoming devoted to the gods, 
it was lawful for any man to kill him. 

The feaſts called Terminalia, were celebrated annu- 
ally about the end of February, when the ancient Ter- 
mini, or landmarks, were carefully viſited and crowned 
with garlands. At firſt the ſacrifices to theſe rural deities 
were very ſimple, ſuch as wheat cakes, and the firſt fruits 
of the field, with milk (1); but in later times the vic- 
tims were lambs, and ſows that gave ſuck, whoſe blood 
was ſprinkled upon the ſtones. 5 

The Roman Termini were ſquare ſtones, or poſts, 
much reſembling our mile ſtones (2). 


—_ — —— 


CHAP. LVIIL 
, Of FLoRa. 


"T*HE poets make this goddeſs the ſame with Chlo- 
I Qris, the wife of Zephyrùs (3), mentioned by 
Ovid; but the hiſtorians agree that ſhe was a celebrat- 

ed Roman courtezan, who having amaſſed a conſider- 
able fortune by her profeſſion, made the Roman people 
her heirs, on condition that certain games, called Flo- 
ralia, might be annually celebrated on her birth-day, 
The ſenate, to give a gloſs to ſo infamous a proſtitution 
of religion, pretended this feſtival was deſigned in ho- 
nour of Flora, a certain Sabine goddeſs who preſided 
over flowers, Theſe ſports were held in the Campus 
Martius, and proclaimed by ſound of trumpet. No 


— 1 


(9) Which was open at top. . 
(. i) To ſhew that no force or violence ſhould be- uſed in ſettling 
mutual boundaries. | SR | 
| 3 Ovid Faſti, lib. II. 
3) Ovid Faſti, 
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women appeared at them, but the moſt immodeſt of the 
e (4. Yet when Cato, during his cenſorſhip, came 
to behold them, they ſuſpended the ceremonies thro” 
ſhame, till he thought fit to withdraw; ſuch an influ- 


ſolute multitude. C f 
Flora's image, in the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, 
was dreſſed in a cloſe habit, holding in her hands the 
flowers of peas and beans; for, at the celebration of 
her rites, the ædiles ſcattered thefe and other pulſe a- 


have ſet off her charms in a more laviſh manner, and 
not without reaſon, ſince no part of nature affords ſuch 
innocent and exquiſite entertainment to the. ſight and 
ſmell, as the variety which adorns, and the odours 
which embalm, the floral world. he 


— ht. 1 — cc 


; | "CHAP... Dix. 

3 Of PoMoNA and VERTUMNUS. 

Ti goddeſs Pomona was a Latian nymph, whom 
that nation honoured as a tutelar deity of or- 


rom the power he had of aſſuming any ſhape, was be- 
heved to preſide over the thoughts of mankind. His 
8 called Vertumnalia, were celebrated in Oc- 
R | 

Vertumnu 
pant and entertaining ſtories in Ovid (7). Under the 
diſpuiſe of an old woman he viſited the gardens of Po- 
mona, whom he found employed in looking after her 


r — 
— — o 


— — 


I'commends the care which produced it. Thence, 
dom the view of the vine, ſupported by the elm, he 
nliauates to her the neceſſity and pleaſure of a married 
lite, The goddeſs heard all his eloquence with an in- 


WH 7 


AL 


it 


— 


rr 


(4) Juvenal, fat. VIU. 
(5) See Valerius Maximus, lib. II. 


„ — wV— 
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(7) Oyid, lib. XIV. 622. 
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ence had the virtue of one man over a corrupt and diſ- 


monglt the people (5). The modern poets and painters 


chards and fruit-trees. Vertumnus (the Proteus of the 
Roman. ritual) (6) was the god of tradeſmen, and, 
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s's courtſhip makes one of the moſt ele- 


plantations, He artfully praiſes the beauty of her fruit, 
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0 Becauſe of the turns or fluctuations to which trade is ſubject. 
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different ear. Her heart remained untouched, til 
throwing off his diſguiſe, the god aſſumed his youth. 
ful beauty, and by his form ſoon gained the goddeſs 

cenlent.”.... . STE 
Some imagine Vertumnus an emblem of the year, 
which, tho? it aſſumes different drefles, according to 
the different ſeaſons, is at no time. ſo agreeable as in 
autumn, when the harveſt is crowned, and the richeſt 
fruits appear in their full perfection and luſtre. The 
hiſtorians ſay, that this god was an ancient Tuſcan 
prince, who firſt taught his ſubjects to plant orchards, 
and to graft and prune fruit-trees z whence he is ſaid 
to have married Pomona. et 

Both theſe deities were unknown to the Greeks, and 


only honoured by the Romans, 


— 


Of the LARES and PENATES, and Gen, 


HE Lares were the offspring of Mercury, The 
nymph Lara having offended” Jupiter, by diſ- 
cloſing ſome of his intrigues to Juno, that deity order- 
ed her tongue to be cut out, and baniſhed her to the 
infernal manſions. Mercury, who was appointed to 
conduct her into exile, raviſhed her by the way, and 
ſhe brought forth the Lares (8), = 
\ Theſe deities not only preſided over the highways, 
and the conſervation of the public ſafety, but alſo over | 
private houſes, in moſt of which the Romans had a 
particular place called Lararium, where were depoſited 
the images of their domeſtic gods, the ſtatues of thcir 
anceſtors, 'and the Lares. J 
Their feſtival, called Compitalia, was celebrated in 
January, in the open ſtreets and roads. At firſt boys 
were ſacrificed to them, but that ſavage cuſtom was ſoon 
diſuſed, and images of wool and ftraw (9), with the 
firſt fruits of the earth, wine, incenfe, and garlands of 


. 


— 
— 


nnn of 
(9) They hung up as many images as there were perſons of 4 


| ſexes and ages in the family, and a woollen ball for every e 
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flowers, were the offerings. When the Roman youth 
laid aſide the bulla, an ornament they conſtantly wore 

1) till fourteen years of age, they conſecrated or hung. 
it up to the Lares, who were regarded as infernal as 
| yell as domeſtic deities. 


The ancients ſuppoſed, according to ſome authors, 


that the ſouls of men after death became a kind of de- 


mons, called Lemures (2). Theſe they ſubdivided in- 
to two claſſes, the one benevolent and friendly to man- 


kind, which they termed Lares; the other, who being 


wicked during ne retained a malicious diſpoſition in 


their diſembodied ſtate, they ſtiled Larvæ. „ 
The Lares were repreſented as young boys with dogs 


ſkins about their bodies (3), and with their heads co- 
vered, which was a ſign of that freedom and liberty 
which men ought to enjoy in their own houſes. They 
had always the image of a dog near them, to denote - 
their fidelity in preſerving the places allotted to their 
charge, on which account this animal was pecuharly - 
conſecrated to them, Some confound theſe with the : 


| Penates and Genii. 


; 


H A F. LXI. 
Of the PEnaTEs. 


of them four of the Dii Majores (5). But there were 


1—̃ 


— * 


(!) The Bulla was a golden ornament ſhaped like a heart, but . 


hollow, 


(2) So called, from Remus, brother of Romulus, whoſe ghoſt - 
haunted his brother: The Lemwalia was celebrated in the middle 


of May, during which it was unlawful to marry. 
(3) Some ſay the images were like dogs. | 


(4) So called, from Peuus, within, either becauſe they preſide - | 


orer lives, or were placed in the innermoſt parts of the houſe. _ 
0 5) Viz. Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and Veſta. Some drop Veſta; 
—_ make them only two, Neptune and Apollo; Others Cælum 


1 5 Re Ws: 


N Penates (4) were the deities who preſided 
cover new born infants. The ancient Hetruſci 
called them Conſentes, or Complices, tho' others make © 


three claſſes or ranks of them: thoſe who preſided over 
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123 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
empires and ſtates (6); who had the protection of ci. 
ties; who took the care or 8 of private fa- 
miles, and were called the lefler Penates (7). 
Theſe domeſtic gods were placed in the utmoſt re. 
ceſs of the houſe, thence called Penetrale (8). Darda- 
nus brought them from Samothracia to Troy, whence, 
on the deſtruction of that city, Aneas tranſported them 
to Italy. They were reckoned ſo ſacred, that the ex- 
preſſion of driving a man from his Penates (9), was 
uſed to ſignify his being proſcribed, or expelled his 
country, „ 
Dionyſius, of Halicarnaſſus, lib. 1, ſays, that he had 
ſeen them at Rome, under the figure of two young 
men ſitting, with ſpears in their hands. | 
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CHAP, LI. 
3 Of the GENII. 
8 do not diſtinguiſh between theſe and the 
O Penates, or Lares; but they were very different. 
The ancients aſſigned to every thing its guardian or 
peculiar genius; cities, groves, fountains, hills, were 
all provided with keepers of this kind, and to each man 
they allotted no leſs than two, one good, the other 
bad (1), who attended him from the cradle to the grave. 
The Greeks called them Dæmons. They were named 
Preftites, from their ſuperintending human affair. 
The ſacrifices offered theſe divinities were wine (2) 
and flowers, to which they joined incenſe, parched 
wheat, and ſalt. Sometinies the victim was a ſwine 
(3), tho' animal offerings were not uſual to them. The 
enii were repreſented under various figures, ſuch as 
_ thoſe of boys, girls, old men, and even ferpents. 
"Theſe images were crowned with plane-tree leaves, 2 
tree conſecrated to the Genii. Ly beta, 


_——_____—_sl__ 
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(6) Virgil, ZEneid III. 148. | 
7) ZEneid VIII. 543 
418) See Horace, lib, IV. ode 4, 26. 
(9) Virgil, /Eneid IV. 12 
* (2) Horace, lib. II. epiſt. 2. 
2) Perſius, ſat. VI. 5 5 
(3) Some aſſert no blood was ſuffered to be ſpilt in their bai 
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| ture, from whence the nuptial bed is ſtiled genial, and 
the ſame epithet given to all occafions wherein ſocial 
joys and pleaſures are felt. Hence alſo the expreſſions 
x4 indulging our Genius, that is, living happily, or 


term of a great Genius, for an exalted or comprehen- 
five mind. The later Romans, in the degenerate days 
of the ſtate, introduced the ſervile flattery of ſwearing 
by the Genii of their Emperors, and the tyrant Ca- 


C 1 4 A 


OCT ARS. 
Isis, Os1R15, and Oxuvs. b 
"HESE three have been 88 / worry of already, 


as having given riſe to almoſt all the different 


and a native of Egypt. She married her brother, and 
ſhared his throne. They governed with great equity 
and wiſdom, civilizing their ſubjects, and inſtructing 
them in huſbandry and other uſeful arts. Theſe in- 
ſtructions were delivered in verſe, and were called the 
poems of Iſis (5). 


ſiris, having conferred the greateſt benefits on his 


fairs, committing the regency to Iſis, and ſet out with 
a body of forces in order to civilize the reſt of mankind. 
This he performed more by the power of perſuaſion, 
and the ſoothing arts of muſic and poetry, than by the 
error of his arms. He marched firſt into Ethiopia; 
thence to Arabia and India. Having traverſed Aſia, 
e croſſed the Helleſpont, and ſpent ſome time in Europe. 


on; of whom we have ſpoken ſufficiently in the 
tapter of the giants. „„ | 


re 


(4) Diodor. Sic. . 5 
(5) Plato de Leg. dialog. 2. 


By Genius, is meant the actiye power or force of na- 


according to our inclinations ; conſulting our Genius, 
for examining how far our capacity extends; and the 
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ligula put ſeveral to death for refuſing to take the oath. 


divinities of Greece and Rome. Iſis is ſaid to have 
been the ſiſter of Oſiris (4), the daughter of Saturn, 
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own ſubjects, made the neceſſary diſpoſition of his af- 
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Returning to Egypt, he was ſlain by his brother T'y- 


When 
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180 FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
When the news of this reached Coptus, where Iſis 
then was, ſhe cut her hair, and in deep mourning went 
every where in ſearch of the dead body; which {he 
found at length, and concealed at Butus. But Typhon 
hunting by moonlight, found it there, and tore it into 
many pieces, which he ſcattered abroad. Iſis then tra- 
verſed the lakes and watry places in a boat made of, 
the papyrus, ſeeking the mangled limbs of Oſiris: 
where ſhe found one, there ſhe buried it. Hence the 
many tombs aſcribed to Oſiris. Thus Plutarch. But 
Diodorus ſays, that ſhe joined the fragments, embalmed 
and buried them at Memphis; prevailing on the Egyp- 
tian prieſts to promote his deification, in conſideration 
of a third part of the kingdom given to them. 
I is afterwards, with the aſſiſtance of her ſon Orus, 
vanquiſhed Typhon, reigned happily over Egypt to her 
death, and was alſo buried at Memphis. At Bufiris, 
a moſt ſuperb temple was raiſed to her. She was ſuc- 
ceeded by her fon Orus, who completed the reign of 
the gods and demi-gods in Egypt. | 
* Io do the greater honour to theſe their favourites, 
| N the Egyptians made them to repreſent the objects of 
MY their idolatrous worſhip. The attributes of Iſis, indeed, 
when expoſed as the public ſign of their feaſts, differed 
according to the different purpoſes to which they applied 
the figure. But at other times this goddeſs was repre- 
| ſented with a flowing veil, having the earth under her 
feet, her head crowned with towers (like the Phrygian 
mother) the emblem of height and ſtability ; and fome- 
times with upright horns, equally expreſſive of dom- 
nion and power; next to theſe the creſcent, then tix 
ſun, and above all expanded wings. She has al ſo wing 
and a quiver on her ſhoulder ;- her left-hand holds 1 
cornucopia, her right a throne charged with the ci} 
and ſcepter of Oſiris, and ſometimes a flaming torct; 
and her right arm is entwined by a ſerpent. 11 
imagination of the reader. will preſently conceive th 
to be the ſymbol of the ether, the natural parent 41 
ſpirit of the univerſe, comprehending and pervaviny 
the whole creation. As ſuch, ſhe is eaſily con 
ed with nature, which is defined by Ba 


THE HEATHEN GODS. 18. 
Cicero (6) to be That which contains and ſuſtains the whole 
world, In Herodotus, ſhe is the ſame with Ceres; in 

\ Diodorus, with Luna, Ceres and Tuno; in Plutarch, with 
Minerva, Proſerpine, Luna, Thetys. By Apuleius, 
ſhe is called the Mother of the Gods, and is the ſame 
with Minerva, Venus, Diana, Proſerpine, Ceres, Juno, 
Bellona, Hecate, Rhamnuſia; hence termed ſome- 
times Mveiwrpos, or The Goddeſs of a. thouſand names. 
Being a female figure, and thus principally honoured, 
ſhe was denominated Iſis (7). 5 

So likewiſe in Herodotus, Oſiris and Bacchus are the 
fame; in Diodorus, Sol, Ofiris, Serapis, Dionyſius, 
Pluto, Ammon, Jupiter, Pan; in Plutarch, Sol, Ofi- 
ris, Pluto, Bacchus, Serapis, Apis, Oceanus, Sirius. 
Hence we ſee him in gems with a radiated crown and 
a baſket on his head, having the horns of Ammon; 
and in his hand a trident entwined by a ſerpent. He is 
the great emblem of the ſolar bod. 3s 

Grus is the ſymbol: of light, as the name imports 
(8), and is generally figured as a winged boy, ſtanding 
between Oliris and Iſis. He is the Herws of the 
| Greeks, and the Cupid of the Romans: the ſon of 
Oſiris and Iſis, whoſe paſſion for each other is ſaid to 
have commenced in the womb, where they embraced ; 
and Orus was the fruit of this early conjunction. 
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The whole contaiping this ſimple truth, That light bas 
17 to flow from the body of the ſun, from its firſt eyn— | 
| iſtence, thro the mid/? of ætber. But theſe themſelves | 
| were but natural emblems. Plutarch therefore refers 


us higher, affirming that Oſiris ſignifies the active 

principle, or the moſt holy being; Iſis, the wiſdom 

or rule of his operation; Orus, the firſt production 
of his power (9), the model or plan by which he 


— 


(6) Natura 7 que contineat mundum omnem eumque tueatur. 
De Nat. Deor. 1:2. 5 | | | 
(07) Or Iſha, the woman. xx7 1 Inv. 
(8) From Aor, light. 5 WY” 8 
pa De Iſid. & Oſirid. p. 354. See Ramſay's Theology of the 
Pagans. „ a get 
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7 [> 8 every thing, or the archetype of the world 


8 


Explanation of the three Plates of IS 18s, Os iIR Is, 
Theſe three following plates, viz. of Isis, Os1Rrs, 
and OrVs, were taken originally from the Bembine 
or Iſiac table in the Bodleian library. This table 
or altar- plate is of braſs, full of hieroglyphics inlaid 
in ſilver and enamel, which conſtitute an epitome of 
the whole Egyptian theology: It has been deſcribed, 
copied, and elaborately explained by the learned Je- 
ſuit, Athanaſius Kircher, in his Edipus Egyptia- 
cus, vol. 3, p. 80, &ſeq. Romæ 1654. 7. Hor, Apoll. 


TN this of Iſis, the top cornice over her abounds with 

flames, diffuſed like riſing ſerpents, indicating light 
and life ſupernal and diſtant from the contagion of 
groſs matter. In thoſe underneath, is the circle with 


expanded wings, the emblem of zther. The archi- 


' two aſpics, 


traves are ſupported by two 'columns, with alternate 
fquare diviſions of black and white, crowned with the 
head of Iſis. At ſome diſtance, on the outſides, are 
two pilaſters, decorated with flowers, from which riſe 
ſymbols of warmth and moiſture conjoined, 
the ſecondary cauſe of life. In the midſt of this mag- 
nificent throne is the goddeſs ſeated, to denote ſtability 
and power. From the naval to the foot her habit is 
\ compoſed of wings, 1 the velocity and ſub- 
limity of the æther, diffuſing itſelf univerſally. Thence 
upwards to the breaſt, ſhe is full of paps, 15 wing the 
body of the world, or the univerſal machine, to be 
thence nouriſhed and ſupported. The collars round 
her neck are the celeſtial orbs. The great variety of 


— 
n 1 _ 


(i) The bull Apis was the ſubſtitute of Ofiris ; the name of 
the latter Sor, or Sur, ſignifying a bull, and Apis, the moſt 
mighty. But the bull Apis had particular marks, and they added, 
that the Apis was animated by the ſoul of Ofiris, The Greeks 
gave the article and the termination to the word Oſiris; ſo diſ- 
guiling it, that the Egyptians knew it not again, | 
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HE HEATHEN GODS. 138; 
created beings, is aptly ſignified by the party- coloured 
feathers of the African hen, which cover ber head in 
a flying attitude, The baſket on the back of this bird 
is the emblem of plenty, from which, on each fide, 
ſprings a leaf of the Egyptian peach ; and two horns, 
which point out the creſcent moon, incloſing a circle 
marked with the figure of the ſcarabzus or beetle, re- 
preſenting the ſun. The geſture of her left hand is 


commanding and monitory: her right holds a ſceptre 


of the lowering lotus. Her ſeat is adorned with the 
figure of a dog litting ; to intimate her dominion, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, refulgent in the dog-ſtar. With- 
in the table, beneath the throne, is the body of a lion 
with the head of an hawk, at his fore-feet a canopus, 
ſupporting upright wings ; emblems of earth, fire, wa- 
ter, and air. Over the back of the lion-hawk is the 


ſerpent tranſmitted thro? a circle with expanded wings, 
explained in the chapter of Mercury, page go, of whoſe 


caduceus theſe are the attributes.; and- on his head a 
creſcent, with the ſun over that. By the ſmall hiero- 
glyphic characters near the Iſis, ſhe is ſaid to be The 
5 of the world, penetrating all things with the eye of 

tvine Providence; and the bond of the ſuperior md. in- 
ferior worlds. yl | | | 


ä 2 


b Explanation of the Plate of Osiris, 
SIRIS is repreſented here ſeated on a teſſelated 
/ throne, to expreſs dominion and viciſſitude of day 


and night, which depend upon him. He has the head : 


of an hawk, a bird, from his ſtrength of viſion, by 
which he is ſaid to look ſteady on the meridian ſun, 
frequently depicted for the ſymbol of the ſolar orb. He 
is crowned with a mitre, full of ſmall orbs, to intimate 
his ſuperiority: over all the globes. The gourd upon 
the mitre implies his action and influence upon moi- 


ſture, which, and the Nile particularly, was termed by 


the Egyptians the efflux of Oſiris. The lower part of 
his habit is made up of deſcending rays, and his body 
is ſurrounded with orbs. His right hand is extended 


in a commanding attitude, and his left holds a thyrſus 


or ſtaff of the papyrus pointing out the principle of 
TE 83 huumidity, 
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18% FABULOUS HISTORY OP 
humidity, and the fertility thence flowing, under his 


direction. 


vn 
* 


Explanation of the Figure of Orus. 


- 2 ſolar efflux, is juvenile, as perpetually renewed 
and. renewing youth and vigour. He ſtands to denote 
the unabated activity of light, and is habited in a ſort 
of network, compoſed of globules of light puſhing and 


T's figure of Orus, which is the emblem of the 
a 


interſecting each other every way. e holds a ſtaff 


croſſed, expreſſing his power in the four elements; and 
on it the head of the hoop, a tranſient bird, to repre- 


ſent the continual change of things which he produces 


by thoſe elements. This ſtaff, the ſymbol of his rule, 
is further adorned with a gnomon and trumpet, indi- 
cating ſeaſon and ſymmetry, harmony and order. At 


his back is a triangle with a globe fixed to it; ſhewing 


the regular being of the world to depend upon him. 
The ſides of the portal, which he ſtands in, are deco- 


rated with the celeſtial bodies, and on the top of it is 
the circle with expanded wings. The hieroglyphics, 
engraven on the baſe, call him, The Parent of vegetable 
Nature; the Guardian of Moiſture; Protector of the Nile; 


Averter of Evils ; Governor of the Worlds ; the many-ji- 
gured God; the Author of Plenty, © 


— 


| CH A P. LxIv. . ; 
Of the Canirt. 


5 OCHART ſays, that the Cabiri were the Gods of 


| the Phoenicians, and obſerves juſtly that Cabir ſig- 


=O nifies, both in the Hebrew and Arabic tongue, Great 


or Mighty; fo that Cabiri, in the plural, are THz 
GREAT or MiGhHTY ON ES. IIe that miniſtered in 


holy things went by the appellation. of Cohes, a mani- 
feſt corruption of the Hebrew / Cohen, prieſt or inter- 


They are ſpoken of by the names of Axieros, Axi- 


ocherſos and Axiocherſa; as three diſtin& perſons: 
and in them our author thinks that he has found Ceres, 
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Proſerpine and Pluto; the Abbe Pluche, Oſiris, Orus, 
and Iſis; others, Jupiter, Ceres, and Bacchus. To 
theſe, the Scholiaſt upon Apollonius, has added 
a fourth, Caſmilus or Cadmilus; the ſame, ſays he, is 
Hermes, or Mercury, whom Varro declares to be only 
a minifter attendant on the Cabir. 
Several authors have confined the appellation of Ca- 
biri to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. Nor is it at all 
improbable that theſe ſhould have been ſo called in af- 
ter ages, when the world in general had forſaken the 
worſhip of the Creator for that of the creature, and 
underſtood by theſe terms thoſe things which muſt in- 


of the divine perſonalties (2); the ſolar fire being 
meant by Jupiter (3); by Minerva, darting from the 


ſame with the Egyptian Ofiris, Orus, and Iſis. 
But in earlier times it was judged an act of irreve- 


rence to pronounce their names; which was the caſe 


of the tetragrammaton with the Jews. They were 
therefore only ſpoken of by the general denomination 


of Dioſcouroi, or ſprung from Jove; a title afterwards 


conferred upon Caſtor and Pollux. 


Even children were initiated into theſe myſteries, 


and thought by their parents to be afterwards ſecure 
from dangers of any kind. Such as were permitted to 
partake of the ceremonies, were wont to aſſemble in a 


ſanctuary. By the initiation men were believed to be- 
come more holy, juſt and pure; and it is ſaid that 
none ever duly performed the ceremonies, without be- 

ing amply rewarded for his piety. 83 


myſteries upon ſome extraordinary occaſion, I cannot 
find the aſſertion to be well grounded. Julius Firmi- 
cus intimates, that the Cabiri were three brothers, one 


1 © ET 


— 


(2) Sic Homines nowere Deos, ques arduus iber 5 
Occulit, & colitur pro Jove forma Jovis. Ovid. 


(3) Macrob, |, 1. c. 23. Plato in Phæd. Orpheus, &c. 
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deed be allowed the moſt proper and ſignificant emblems 


head of him, the light thence ſpringing; and by Juno, 
the æther (including the air), the natural repreſenta- 
tive of the SACRED SPIRIT, Theſe are indeed the 


wood or grove, which was held ſacred and became a 


As to what is ſaid of a man's being ſacrificed in theſe 


of 
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of whom was ſlain by the other two, and then deified; 
and ſpeaks of his worſhippers, as holding up their 
bloody hands to the once-bleeding ; which may refer 
either to their hands being imbrued in the blood of the 
ordinary victims, or to the warlike diſpoſition of that 
_ conquering people (Macedonians). But, if the thing 
be fact, it muſt have proceeded from an aſſurance that 
ſuch a ſacrifice was one day or other to promote the 
happineſs of mankind (4). Ig 


n. LAY; 
Of the inferior DE1T1Es attending Mankind from their 
Wor: Barth to their Deceaſe. 

T would be a taſk almoſt endleſs to enter into a 

minute detail of the inferior deities acknowledged 

by the Greeks and Romans, The names of theſe vi- 
tonary beings occur ſo ſeldom in the claſſic authors, 
that it-is ſufficient barely to mark their denominations, 
During pregnancy, the tutelar powers were the god 
Pilumnus (5), and the goddeſſes Intercidonia (6), and 
Deverra (7). The ſignification of theſe names ſeems 
o point out the neceſſity of warmth, and cleanlineſs to 
perſons in this condition. 5 ; 
Beſides this ſuperior goddeſſes Juno-Lucian, Diana- 
Ilythia, and Latona, who all preſided at the birth, 
there were the goddeſſes Egeria (8), Proſa (9), and 
Manageneta (1), who with the Dli Nixii (2), had all 
the care of women in labour. 3 


— 


- (4) This was alſo the leading opinion of the Britiſh Druids : 

Pro vita hominis. ni/i vita hominis reddatur, non paſſe alitor deorum 

immortalium numen placari arbitrantur. Cæſ. Comm. I. 6. c. 15. 
(5) Either from Pilum, a peſtle, or from Pello, to drive away, 
becauſe he procured a ſafe delivery. | | 

4 (6) She taught the art of cutting wood with a hatchet to make 


(7) The inventreſs of brooms. 
4 55 From caſting out the birth. 
9) Aulus Gellius, chap. xix. | 
r | | e 
35 From Enitor, to ſtruggle, See Auſonius, Idyll. 12. To 
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To children, Janus performed the office of door- 
keeper or midwife, and in this quality was aſſiſted by 
the goddeſs Opis, or Ops (3); Cunia rocked the cradle, 
while Carmenta ſung their deſtiny; Levana lifted them 
from the ground (4), and Vegitanus took care of them 
when they cried; Rumina (5) watched them while 
they ſuckled; Potina furniſhed them with drink, 
and Educa with food or nouriſhment; Oſſilago knit their 
bones, and Carna (6) ſtrengthened their conſtitutions ; 
Nundina (7) was the goddeſs of children's purifica- 
tion; Statilinus or Statanus, inſtructed them to walk, 
and kept them from falling; Fabulinus learnt them to 
prattle ; the goddeſs Paventia preſerved them from 
frights (8), and Camæna learnt them to ſing. 

Fax was the infant, when grown to riper years, left 
without his protectors; Juventas was the god of youth; 
Agenoria excited men to action; and the goddeſſes Sti- 
mula and Strenua inſpired courage and vivacity; Horta 
(9) inſpired the love of fame or glory; and Sentia gave 
> nk the ſentiments of probity and juſtice ; Quies was 
the goddeſs of repoſe or eaſe (1); and Indolena, or la- 
zineſs, was deified by the name of Murcia (2); Vacuna 
protected the idle; Adeona and Abeona, ſecured people 
in going abroad and returning (3); and Vibilia, if they 
wandered, was ſo kind to put them in the right way 
again; Feſſonia refreſhed the weary and fatigued; and 
Meditrina healed the ſickly (4); Vitula was the patro- 


63 Some make her the ſame with Rhea or Veſta. 125 
4) Amongſt the Romans the midwife always laid the child on 
the ground, and the father, or ſomebody he- appointed, lifted it 
up; hence the expreſſion of Tollere Liberos, to educate children. 
(5) The-goddeſs had a temple at Rome, and her offerings were 
IIK. NS 


(6) On the kalends of June ſacrifices were offered to Carna, of 
bacon and bean- flour cakes 3 whence they were called Fabariz. 
(7) Boys were named always on the gth day after the birth, girls 


m 


on the $th, | 
(8) From Pavorema vertendo. ES 
( She had a temple at Rome, which always ſtood open. 
1) She had a temple without the walls. vg 
2 


Murcia had her temple on mount Aventine. 
3) From Abeo, to go away, and Adeo, to come. | 
4) The feſtival of this goddeſs was in September, when the 
Romans drank new wine mixed with old by way of phyſic. 6 
neis 
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gulated the female Catamenia ; the goddeſs Vacuna (3) 
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neſs of mirth and frolic (5); Volupia, the goddeſs who 
beſtowed pleaſure (6); Orbona was addreſfed, that pa- 
rents might not loſe their offspring; Pellonia averted 


miſchiefs and dangers; and Numeria taught people to 


caſt and keep accounts; 0 (7) cured the an- 
f ; Haeres-Martia ſecured 
eirs the eſtates they expected; and Stata, or Statua- / 


Mater, ſecured the forum, or market place from fire; 
even the thieves had a protectreſs in Laverna (8); 


Averruncus prevented ſudden misfortunes; and Conſus 
was always diſpoſed to give good advice to ſuch as 


wanted it; Volumnus inſpired men with a diſpoſition 


to do well; and Honorus raiſed them to preferment and 
honours. 1 ag EC 
Nor was the marriage-ſtate without its peculiar de- 
fenders. Five deities were eſteemed ſo neceſſary, that 
no marriages were {olemnized without aſking their fa- 
vours; theſe were Jupiter-perfeCtus, or the Adult, Ju- 
no, Venus, Suadela (9), and Diana. eb 
ugatinus tied the nuptial knot, Domiducus uſhered 
the bride home, Domitius took care to keep her there, 
and prevent her gadding abroad; Manturna preſerved 


the conjugal union entire; Virginenſis (1) looſed the 


bridle zone or girdle; Viriplaca was a propitious god- 


deſs ready to reconcile the married couple in caſe of any 


accidental difference; Matura was the patroneſs of ma- 


trons, no maid-ſervant being ſuffered to enter her tem- 


ple; Mena and Februa (2) were the goddeſſes who re- 


— 


*— E — 


* # 


(] From Vitulo, to leap or dance. 
(6) From Voluptas. 0 e N x 
- (7) In a great murrain which deſtroyed their cattle, the Romans 
invoked this goddeſs, and ſhe removed the plague. ls 
(8) The image was a head without a body. Horace mentions 
her, lib. I. epiſt. XVI. 60. ſhe had a temple without the walls, 
which gave the name to the Porta Lavernalis, e 
(9) The goddeſs of eloquence or perſuaſion, who had always 2 


| great hand in the ſucccfs of courtſnip. 


(i) She was alſo called Cinxia Juno, | 
(2) From Februo, to purge. ' ? 
(3) Sbe was an old Sabine deity. Some make her the ſame with 
Ceres; but Varro imagines her to be the goddeſs of victory, the 
truits of which are eaſe and repoſe, i 


LY 
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is mentioned by Horace (4) as having her temple at 
Rome; the Ruſtics celebrated her feſtival in December, 
after the harveſt was got in (5). 5 
The ancients aſſigned the particular parts of the body 
to peculiar deities; the head was ſacred to Jupiter, the 
breaſt to Neptune, the waiſt to Mars, the forehead to 
Genius, the eyebrows to Juno, the eyes to Cupid, the 
ears to Memory, the right hand to Fides or Veritas, 
the back to Pluto, the reins to Venus, the knees to 
Miſericordia, or Mercy, the legs to Mercury, the feet 
to Thetis, and the fingers to e (6). | 
The 5g who preſided over funerals was Libitina 
(7), Whoſe temple at Rome the undertakers furniſhed 
with all the neceſlaries for the interment of the poor or 
rich ; all dead bodies were carried through the Porto Li- 
bitina, and the Rationes Libitinæ, mentioned by Sue- 
tonius, very nearly anſwer our bills of mortality, | 


ms 


C HAP. LXVI. 
«Of the inferior Rural DE1TIEs. 


HE Romans were not content with the great 
1 variety of gods, which filled their ritual, They 
were daily inventing new deities of an inferior order, 
to anſwer the demands of ſuperſtition, and increaſe the 
kalendar. Ruſina thus became the name for a goddeſs 
who preſided over the country in general, Col ina had 
the charge of the hills, and Vallona the inſpection of 
the vallies ; Hippona was the guardian of ſtables and 
horſes; and Bubona took care of oxen ; Seia, or Seges 
tia, watched the ſeed till it ſprouted; and Runcina 
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i Horace, Lib I. Epitt. 10. 49. 


; z) Ovid Faft, Lib. VI. 5 | | 
6) From this diſtribution aroſe, perhaps, the fcheme of our mo 

dern aſtrologers, who aſſign the different parts of the body ta the ce- 
leſtial conſtellations, or hgns of the Zodiac; as the head to Aries, 
the neck to Taurus, the ſhoulders to Gemini, the heart to Cancer, 
the breaſt to Leo, the belly to Virgo, the-reins'to Libra, the ſecrets 
toScorpio, the thighs to Sagittarus, the knees to Capricorn, the legs 
to Aquarius, and the feet to Piſces. HY 

(7) Some confound this goddeſs withProſerpine, others 8 
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weeded the young corn; Sarritor was the god of ſow. 
ing, and Occator of harrowing; Robigus kept the 
blights or mildew” away (8); Stercutius manured or 
dunged the ground ; Nodotus, or Nodoſus, took care 
to ſtrengthen and knit the ſtalks of the corn ; Voluſia 
watched the blade; Patelina unfolded the ear; Lactu- 
eina filled it; and Matura brought it to due ripeneſs; 
Heſtilina produced a plentiful crop; and Tutelina took 
care to reap and get it ſafe in; Pilumnus kneaded the 
bread; and Fornax (9) baked it; Mellona was the god- 
deſs of honey; but the truth is, theſe fanciful deities 

aʒre ſo little mentioned in authors, that we may call 

them the refuſe or ſcum of the gods. 


CHAP. LXVII 
Of Tuzuis, ASTREA, and Nemesrs. | 
a was the daughter of Cælum and Terra, 


and the goddeſs of laws, ceremonies and oracles. 
Jupiter conſulted her in the giants war, and afterwards 
eſpouſed her; ſhe inſtructed 8 how to re- peo- 
ple the world after the deluge, and was rather indeed a 

moral than an hiſtorical deity, as ſhe ſignifies that power 
which rewards virtue and puniſhes vice. 

To Jupiter, Themis, beſides a numerous offspring, 
already ſpoken of, bore the goddeſs Aſtræa, who reſided 
on earth during the golden age, and inſpired mankind 
with the principles of juſtice and equity ; but as the 
world grew corrupted ſhe returned to heaven (1), and 

became that conſtellation in the Zodiac, which is called 

1 This goddeſs is repreſented with her eyes bound 

or blinded, having a ſword in one hand, and in the 
other a pair of balances equally poiſed. 

Nemeſis was the daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſity 

(2). She had the title of Adraſtea, becauſe Adraſtus, 


(8) His feſtival, called Robigalia, was celebrated in the begin- 
ning of May, 133 . e 
| 9 Ovid Feſti. Lib. VI. 
(4) Terras Aſtrea reliquit. 
42) Others ſay of Oceanus and Nox. 
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king of Argos, firſt raiſed an altar to her. She had a 
magnificent temple at Rhamnus in Attica, with a ſtatue, 
She is repreſented with a ſtern aſpect, having in one 
hand a whip, in the other a pair of ſcales, 


— 


ad 


Ax. LXVII. 8 
Of the Goddeſs Fox Tux A, or FORTUNE, and the other 
VIRTUES and VICES deified by the Ancients. } 


ORTUNE was thought to have ſo great a ſhare in 
human affairs, that it is no wonder the Romans 


eſt a very mean opinion of this deity. 
whatever ſentiments the philoſophers or poets might en- 


tertain of her, they did not leſſen her in the fight of the 


vulgar, who paid her much veneration. . 

This goddeſs had a variety of epithets: ſhe was 
termed Regia and Aurea, from an image of her uſually 
kept in the apartment of the Cæſars. In the capital ſhe 


was worſhipped by the title of Bona, but her temple at | 
the 1 was conſecrated by the name of Mala. She 


was called Conſervatrix, Manens and Felix, in ancient 
inſcriptions, to denote the happineſs ſhe beſtows. Do- 


and 


The names of Barbata and Pan were given her by 
Servius Tullius, who dedicated a ſhrine to her (5); 
ſhe was alſo termed Cæca, not unjuſtly, on account of 


honoured at Rome by the Title of Fortuna Equeſtris 
(6). In a temple ſhe had near that of Venus, ſhe bore 
the appellations of Maſcula and Virilis. At other 


CT 


3 


„ 


RN Satyr Xx | ben 

4) Lib. I. Ode XXXIV. 14. 1 
5) He alſo called her Obſequens, from her favouring his wiſhes. 
orace called her Sæva on a quite contrary account, 


ere Flaccus, for a victory he obtained in Spain by means 
„„ 


made her a goddeſs. Juvenal, however, is not a little 
ſevere upon his countrymen (3) for this choice; and 
Horace „ gps if not an abſolute contempt for (4), | 
yet at bef ut 


mitian conſecrated her a chapel by the ſtile of Redux, 
in ſome ancient monuments ſhe is called Stata. 


the injudicious diſtribution of her favours. She was 


(6) This temple was erected in purſuance of a vow of the prætor 


times 
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times ſhe was named Mammoſa (7), Primogenia (8), 
and Privata, or Propria (9). In the quality of Forty. 
na Virgo, coats of young children were offered to her 
before they put them on; and ſhe was tiled Viſcata, or 
Viſcoſa (i), on account of her alluring or attracting 
people by her deceitful kindneſs. e.. 
The principal temple of this goddeſs was at Præ- 
neſte, whence ſhe was called Præneſtina. She is uſu. 
ally repreſented blind, ſtanding on a wheeel in a moving 
attitude, and holding a cornucopia, from whence ſhe 
pours wealth, and all the emblems of proſperity. Ho- 
race has given a very maſterly picture of her in an ode 
q to Mæcenas (2). 5 5 
She is ſometimes figured in a flying attitude, with 
broad wings, ſounding a trumpet, and her flying robe 
wrought all over with eyes, ears and tongues, to denote 
the ſurprize, attention and diſcourſe ſhe excites. Virgil 
| (3) has given an inimitable deſcription of her, nor does 
Ovid fall much ſhort of him (4). 1 | 
Peace is a bleſſing ſo univerſally eſteemed, that it is 
no wonder if ſhe was deified. The Athenians (accord- 
ing to Plutarch) erected her an altar with: her ſtatue, 
attended by that of Plutus, the god of riches, to ſhow 
that ſhe was the ſource of plenty, At Rome ſhe had a 
magnificent temple in the Forum (5), which was con- 
ſumed by fire in the reign of Commodus. 
On medals, this goddeſs is repreſented before an al- 
tar, ſetting fire with a torch in her left hand to a pile of 
A 'arms, and with the other holding an olive branch. Be- 
hind her, on a. column, appears the image of a naked 
| body or man extending his arms in a rejoicing poſ- 


(7) Either from her having large breaſts, or the plenty ſhe ſupplies. 
- (8) From her giving birth to the city and empire. 
- (9) From her favouring particular perſons. . Theſe two laſt ap- 
5 llations were given her by Servius Tullus, a very great adnurer 
of her divinity. VVV 
(1) From Viſcus, birdlime. Hence Seneca fays, Beneficia ſul 
 wviſcoſa, obligations are 3 „„ ͤ bers ob 
(3) Virgil, Eneid J. „ 
(84) Ovid, Metam. 42, 3. a | 
|  - - (5) Begun by Claudius, and finiſhed by Veſpaſian, 
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pany with the moſt ſhining virtues (7). And Virgil 
repreſents her as the common wiſh of mankind (8). 


olive or roſes. © + 


* Of 


(6)-The * of this medal, which was ſtruck by Veſpaſian 
u the conqueſt of Jodæa, is Pici Orbis Terrarum. On a medal of 
lu fon Titus, ſhe is ſeen with a palm in one hand and a ſceptre in 
de other, the inſcription Pax lers. 

7) Horace, Carmen 8e, f or TG Cy 
ren,, oometty ed gt ECT HET AN 
%%¼d 7 Em ood Toned tf 


holding a bunch or ears of corn, and crowned with 
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beer looſe robes, and leaning on her elbow ; in her right MI. 
he has a plate, in which is placed a ciborium, or cup, 
Tulbioned like a flower, with this inſcription, Spes, P. R. 
the hope of the Roman people (1). In the modern 
| ue and paintings, her characteriſtie is a golden an- 
Tt + | + | of OT: 34.4 | 15 „ 5 
7K Piety, or filial Affection, had a chapel at Rome, con- 
ſecrated by the Duumyir Attilius, Glabrio, on a re- 
' , .markable occaſion: © A man being ſentenced to hard Ml © 
_ << impriſonment, his daughter, who was then a nurſe, Wl ' 
7 daily viſited him, and was ſtrictly ſearched by the 


2 
** 


bs ©. 


Wt 8 „ to ſee ſhe brought ho food to the priſoner, if 
1 t! ſt a diſcovery was made, that ſhe ſupported hin 
F yyith her milk. This inſtance of piety gained her 


<< father's freedom, They were both afterwards ſup- 

e ported at the public expence, and the place was con- 
mera ze /// ĩ 
Pucdicitia, or Chaſtity, was honoured at Rome under 

two names. Into the temple of Pudicitia Patricia, none 
* were admitted but ladies of noble birth. Virginia, the 
'' "daughter of Aulus, having married a Plebeian, ſo of- 
1 ended theſe, that they excluded her their aſſemblies: 


' 
— 


upon which Virginia called a meeting of the plebeian 
. matrons, dedicated a chapel to this goddeſs by the name 
of Pudicitia Plebeian (3). Her ſpeech. on this occaſion 
was truly great: I dedicate,” ſays ſhe, „ this alta 
to Pudicitia Plebeia, and deſire you will adore Ch 
“ ſtity as much as the men do Honour; and I wilt 
that this temple may be frequented by purer votaris 
(if poſſible) than that of Pudicitia Patricia.“ In bo 
of theſe temples no matron was permitted to ſacrifice 
unleſs ſhe had an unblemiſhed character, and was bu 
once married. In medals this deity is repreſented unde 
the figure of a woman weiled, pointing with the for 
finger of her right-hand to her face, to ſignify that ibs 
Fog no reaſon to bluſh, . 
Wk Mercy, or Clemency, had an altar at Athens, erect 
by the kindred of Hercules. At Rome was a temp 
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2) Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. lib. VII. cap. 36. 
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| _ - (3) All matrons who married*but once, 
">the Corona Pudiciuæ, or crown of chaſtity, 
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dedicated to the Clemency of Cæſar (4). Both the Ro- 
mans and Greeks gave the name of Aſylum to the 
temples each had erected to this goddeſs. * 
Truth, according to Plutarch, was the daughter of 
Saturn and Time, and the mother of Virtue, and was 
tepreſented as a beautiful young virgin of a proper ſta- 

| ture, modeſtly clad in a robe, whoſe whiteneſs reſembled 

that of ſnow. . Democritus, to give an idea of the 


in the bottom of a well. 55 
Liberty was ſo much the delight of the Romans, 
that it was but natural for them to imagine her a goddeſs, 
and to conſecrate to her temples and altars. She was 
repreſented in the form of a virgin cloathed in white, 
Good Senſe, or Underſtanding [mens], was honour- 
ed with an altar in the Capitol, by M. EX 
Atilius the prætor erected her chapel. 


Wh names of Endaimonia and Macaria. The Athenians 
Wy conſulting. an oracle on the ſucceſs. of a battle, were 
informed, that they ſhould win the victory if one of 


de children of Hercules would ſubmit to a voluntary 
death: on this Macaria, one of his daughters, killed 


herſelf, and the Athenians becoming victorious, paid 


veſtment trimmed with filver, fitting on an imperial 
throne, and holding in one hand a caduceus, and in 
the other a cornucopia. 


Styx and Pallas: ſhe was painted by the ancients in 
the form of a woman clad in cloth of gold, and is re- 
preſented on ſome medals with wings flying thro' the 


8 
— 


uh of Julius Cæſar. 


difficulty of her being found, ſays that ſhe is concealed 15 


holding a ſceptre in her right-hand, and a cap in her 


milius; and 
Fauſtitas, or the public Felecity and Welfare, had 


many altars, and was adored both by the Greeks and 
Romans: the former honoured this goddeſs under the 


her adoration under the name of Felicity. She was 
repreſented in painting as a lady cloathed in a purple 


Victory was honoured by ſeveral nations as a god- 
eſs, "According to Heſiod, fhe was the daughter of 
Ir, holding a palm in one hand, and a laurel crown in 


4% This temple-was built by a decree of the ſenate, after he 
To the 
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BZBailence was, amongſt the Romans, both à male and 
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the other; in others ſhe is to be ſeen ſtanding upon a 
globe, with the ſame crown and branch of palm. 
The goddeſs Salus, or Health, had a temple at Rome 
near the gate, from thence called Porto Salutaris; and 
as the bleſſings ſhe beſtows are known to all, fo no 
doubt but ſhe had a great number of votaries. She was 
repreſented by a woman fitting on a throne, and hold- / 
ing a globe in her hand. Near her ſtood an altar, with 
a ſnake entwined round it. In this temple was per- 
formed the Augurium Salutis, a ceremony which Au- 
guſtus revived from deſuetude. It was a day ſet apart 
annually, for enquiring of the gods by divination, whe- 
ther they would allow the people to pray for peace? 
On this day the Roman armies were forbid to march 
or engage. It is worthy of remark, that the prieſts of 
this temple had arrogated to themſelves. the ſole privi- 
lege of offering ſupplications for the health of every 
individual, as well as for the ſlate. 
The. Good Genius was adored by the Greeks, and, 
according to Pauſanius, had a temple in the road lead- 
ing to mount Mznalus. At the cloſe of ſupper a cup 
was always offered him of wine and water, and called 
race- cup. +1 _ bs, TY Ws 5 42 oe SEE 
Wealth has ſuch an influence on the affairs of life, 
that it has in all ages been the object of public wor- 
ſhip, or of ſecret idolatry. Thus the Romans deified 
both Plutus and Pecunia, or Money. Menander wit- 
tily obſerves on this ſubject, . That if you can poſle!s 
< this deity, you may aſk and have what you pleaſe; 


0 , 


< even the gods themſelves ſha]l be at your devotion.” 


7 


female deity, by the names of Harpocrates and Ange- 
rona; but the latter ſeems only "gy nd been a female 
imitation of the former, whom they borrowed from the 
Egyptians. He was the ſon of Iſis, begotten by Oſiris 
alter his death, and on that account ſaid to. have been 
a weakly child. His ſtatue was placed at ſome ſmall 
diſtance from thoſe of Oflris, Orus, and Ifis, with his 
finger on his mouth ; intimating to the worſhippers, 
that not a word was to be ſaid that thoſe deities had 
8 8 ET ie 
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ated to themſelves this ſymbol of Silence, but in gene- 
ral were ignorant of its original intention. 
Nor were theſe the only viſionary deities erected by 
the heathens. Fear, Hope, Diſeaſes, Calamities, and 
even Vices, were honoured with a view of averting 
their viſitation, or allaying their noxious influences. 
Thus Febris, or the Fever, had her altars at Rome. 
Hoſtilius Tullus vowed a temple to the goddeſſes Terror 
and Paleneſs. M. Marcellinus, after eſcaping a ſtorm 
near Sicily, built a chapel to the god Tempeſtas, with- 
out the gate of Capena. And Poverty and Art were 
both deified by the people of Gadara, becauſe Necef- 
lity is the mother of Invention. Envy was a goddels, 
wy Ti and abode are inimitably deſcribed by 
vid (5). THR 33 
Calumny had an altar erected to her by the Athenians. 
We have a very remarkable picture of this miſchievous 
deſs, as drawn by the hand of the great Apelles. 
redulity, repreſented by a man with large open ears, 
invites this deity to him, extending his hand to receive. 
ber. Ignorance and Suſpicion ſtand juſt behind him, 
Calumny, the principal figure of the piece, appears 
advancing, her countenance ruffled with paſſion, hold- 
ing in her left hand a lighted torch, and with her right 
dragging along a youth, who lifts up his hands as ſup- 
plicating the gods. Juſt before her goes Envy, pale 
and ſquinting. On her right ſide are Fraud and Con- 
ſpiracy. Behind her follows . Repentance, with her 
cloaths torn, and looking backwards on Truth, who 
lowly cloſes up the rear (6). Contumely and Impudence 
were alſo honoured. by the Athenians under the figure 
of partridgess tree a very bold bird. Diſcord is 
repreſented as a goddeſs by ec Arbiter, whoſe 
deſcription of her is worthy ſo maſterly a pencil; and 
Virgil has given us a picture of Fury, a deity much of 
the ſame ſtamp. It is now time to cloſe the particu- 
lar acegunt, and to procecd to a conſideration at large 
of the Heathen Theology. „ 
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6) Lucian, 


(5) Metam, Iib. II. 762. EP SI FE 858. 
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| THEOLOGY of the HEATHENS. | 
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| God, exiſted in his ſo 


5 


1 (2) Pamblicus de Myſt. Egypt. Ed. Lugd. 1 552. p 13 


innocent in their original. 


UHE religion of mankind was at firſt one, like the 

object of it. But when the latter was changed, 
the mode and ceremonial of worſhip continued ſtil] the 
ſame; for idolatry, that worsT of things, was but 
in its origin, the corruption of true religion, which 
is the BEST! We are not therefore to wonder, if we 
ſee the fame uſage of temples, altars, prieſts, facrifices, 
firſt fruits, &c. common to the patriarchs and unbe- 
lievers. We even behold, in theſe, and many other 
inſtances, the ſame religious cuſtoms amongſt the hea- 
thens, Which it pleaſed the Divine Being to enforce the 
continuance of by the Moſaic diſpenſation ;' a convinc- 
ing argument that they muſt have been uncorrupt and 


Nor did mankind in general loſe fight of the original 
object ſo foon, or ſo totally, as is commonly appre- 
hended. Since we find amongſt the eaſtern nations, 
and indeed amongſt ſeveral of the Greeks and Romans, 
the moſt exalted notions of the Supreme Being, the 
Creator of heaven and earth. 7 

Eicton, or the firſt 


According to the Egyptians (1), 
A Fiery en? 1h before all beings, He 


is.the fountain and original of every thing, that either 
has underſtanding, or is to be underſtood. He is the 
Arſt principle of all things, ſelf-ſufficient, incompre- 
henſible, and the father of all eflences. Hermes lays, 
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likewiſe, that this Supreme God has conſtituted ano-- 
ther God, called Emeph, to be head over all ſpirits,. | 
whether etherial, empyrean, or celeſtial; and that this 
ſecond God, whom he ſtiles the Guide, is a wifdom | 
that transforms and converts into itſelf all ſpiritual be- 
ings. He makes nothing ſuperior to this god-guide.. 
except the firſt intelligent, and firſt intelligible, who 
ought to be adored in ſilence. He adds, that the ſpirit 
which produceth all things has different names, accord- 
ing to his different properties and operations; that he is 
called in the Egyptian language Amoun, as he is wiſe; 
Ptha, as he is the life of all things; and Oſiris, as he 
the author of „ oo 4D, $5444 
Let us proceed to the Greeks, amongſt whom Or- 
pheus claims the- firſt place in right of his antiquity, 
and to ' whoſe. theological ſentiments the preference is 
always given by the early writers in favour: of. Chriſti- 
Wn 23-23 05G won 
There is one unknown Being, exalted above, andd 
* prior to all beings (3), the author of all things, even 
of the æther, and of every thing that is below the 0 
ether: this exalted being is LIFE, LIGHT, and 'W1sS- | 
* DOM ; which three names expreſs only one and the 
* ſame power, which drew all beings, viſible and in- | 
%% ͤ ef nothing??? 2 Conlon „ 
Thus alfo the divine Plato: That which (4) gives: 
5 truth and reality to things unknown, and endues the 
% knower with the power of underſtanding; this call 
* thou the idea of the Good ONE, the ſource of wiſ- 
dom and truth.“ But Gop is every where diſtin- 
* throughout the works of this illuſtrious philov᷑ẽ! 
pher, as the BEAUTIFUL, the GOOD, the JUsT ONE. 
Would you ſee the being and the providence of God. 
demonſtrated from the order and adminiſtration. of the 
world? You will no where find it more convincingly: 
than in the reaſoning of Balbus in Cicero; and from: 
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| (x) Sce Ramſay's Theology, annexed to Cyrus, 40 ed. p. 14 
(3) Suid. de Orph. p. 350, and Cedrenus, p. 7. 
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cad . De Repub, lib. 6. 
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which obſervations you muſt of neceſſity draw the fan 
concluſion which he does, that (5) All things * 


„world are wonderfully. directed by a divine mind and 


* counſel, to the ſafety and conſervation of the whole.“ 
Theſe ſentiments are alſo the reſult of Seneca's en. 


gquiries: By Jove, ſays he (6), the wiſe men amongſt 


the ancients did not mean ſuch an one as we ſee in 
<< the Capitol and other temples, but the Guardian and 
e Ruler of the univerſe; a MIND and $8PIRIT, the mal- 
© ter and artificer of this mundane fabric, whom every 
© title ſuits. Would you call him Fate? you will not 
err; for he it is on whom all things depend; the 
«© CAUSE OF CAUSES. Would you call him Provi- 


| < dence? you are in the right; for by his wiſdom is 
s the world directed; hence it moves unſhaken, and per- 


IM Io 


< forms its every office, Would you call him Nature? 
© *tis-not_amiſs ; ſince from him all ings. proceed, 
«© and by his ſpirit we live; or the World! *tis well; 


for he is All in all, and exiſting by his own power.” 


ES =P 


whatever exiſts; of a SPIRIT preſent in al 


Innumerable are the inſtances which might be 
brought from the ancients to this purpoſe. But theſe 
may ſufſice. And from an attentive conſideration of 
theſe it will appear, that the philoſophers endeavoured 
ta eſtabliſh a particular ſyſtem with relation to the ori- 
gin of idolatry, which tends very much to leſſen the 
ſuppoſed abſurdity of it. They maintained (7) that 
the idea which the wiſe men of antiquity had formed 
to themſelves of GoD,: was that of a being ſuperior to 

| I the bounds 
of the univerſe, Who animates all, who is the principal 
of generation, and communicates fertility to every be- 
ing; of a FLAME, lively, pure, and always active; of 
an INTELLIGENCE, infinitely wiſe, whofe providence 
continually: watches and extends over all; in a word, 


| an idea of a Being, to whom they had given different 
names anſwering to his ſuperior excellence; yet ſuch 


as always bore the ſtamp of that ſupreme right of poſ- 
. r FPV FF, 
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t 5) Sic undigue omi ratione 
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concluditur mente confilicqua di- 


Vino Omnio in hoc mundo ad ſalutem omnium conſervotionemgue ad- 


mirabiliter adminifirari. De Nat. Deor. Il. 2. c. 53, 

5 Natural. Queſt. I. c. 44. e aq 
8 See Banier's Mythology, vol. I. p. 171. ISS 
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ſefion, which is only inherent in the abſolute Lord, arid 
in him from whom all things flow. BEE 155 . 
x It is, however, too fatally to be denied, that as the 
corruption of the heart of man dilated and enlarged. 
itſelf, a diſreliſh of ſpiritual things gradually came on, 
and the mind grew more devoted to ſenſible objects. 
Of all created things within his proſpect, the Sun was. 
the moſt glorious and the moſt likely to engage his at- 
tention firſt, and next his wonder and his worſhip... 
Accordingly it had been conſidered from the beginning 
as the great or primary emblem of the divinity, being 
not only the moſt beautiful of all bodies in its appear- 
ance, but the moſt beneficent in. its effects; the regu- 
lator of the ſeaſons, and the natural parent of light and 
fertility. . Hence Plato (8) calls it The offspring of 
„the G00D ONE, which the GooD ONE produced 
“ analogous to himſelf,” It is termed by others (9) 
„The eye of Jove,” and the mind of Jove, of 
« heaven, of the world.” In fine, whoever will be at 
the pains to conſult Macrobius, may ſee that the figures 
of all the heathen deities were but ſo many different 
expreſſions of the qualities and attributes of the Sun, or 
of the ſeaſons which depended on and were governed by 
him; to whom his votaries aſcribed omnipotence, and 
whom in their invocations they ſaluted as The power, 
* the light, and the ſpirit of the world (1). 
The Solar Body, before writing, could not more 
properly be reprefented than by the figure of a circle; 
a ſymbol ſo plain and inoffenſive, that one would think, 
it ould not eaſily be perverted to the uſes of idolatry., 
It was accordingly ſubſtituted in hieroglyphics as the 
artificial (its principal the Sun being the great natural) 
emblem of the divinity, and became the figure of all the 
open temples ; the earlieſt places of, religious worſhip, 


— — 


* 


79, De Repub; l. 6. 5 . | 

(9) Apuleius de Mundo Macrobius Saturnal. I. 1. cap. 17, uſque 

| ad finem cap. 23, VV | 
. ( ) Potentiam folis ad omnium poteftatum ſummitatem referrt: 
naicant theologt ;. qui in ſacris hoc breviſima precatione demonſirant: 
enles, "Aa TAYTHGaTO, N08 TV (a0, * dvccf K0T{48- 
fg, Ibid, c. 32. „ „„ | — 1 
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| Theſe circles, or diſcs, are the ſun · images mentioned 

In ſcripture (2), and are at this day the ſymbols of 

| royalty, glory, and ra fs and it may be worth while 
t q 


* 


the near relation which it bears to the original object of 


| 


had ever been kept ſacred to the creator of all things, 


| 


on which the human eye was bleſſed with the proſpect 


this firſt ſabbath, he began to number his ſecular days, 


_ _ that the laſt created being was man; who was therefore 
in all probability formed on the evening of the ſixth day. 

| That which immediately ſucceeded was the firſt of 
Adam's life as well as the firſt fabbath. It was the fir 


his ſecond:week, for his weeks were aſcertained by the 
return of ſabbath. Thus obtained it duly in all ord- 
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perhaps to remark, that the word from which this is 
ſupplied (3), is uſed to ſignify idolatry in general, from 


it (4), whoſe derivative it is. % 

When religious worſhip began to be transferred from 
the divinity to his emblem, from the creator to the 
creature, then that particular day of the week, which 


began likewiſe to be ſet apart and dedicated to the ho- 
nour of this luminary, was thence termed Sunday, and 
continued to be had in eſpecial reverence above all the 
reſt. Hence celebrated by one of the moſt ancient 
writers, as An holy day, becauſe it was the birth- 
day of Apollo, or the ſun (5).” Which indeed was 
ſo far true, that it was the commemoration of that day, 


of that glorious object. For it requires no extraordi- 
nary ſagacity, but only a little attention, however ge- 
nerally and unaccountably this point has been over- 
looked, to ſee and be es; that the firſt Holy 
Seventh Day was the particular ſtated day of the Chriſ- 
tian ſabbath, It appears from the original account of 
it, that the work of the creation took up-ſix days, and 


_- of his firſt week, and month and year, i. e. the 
firſt in man's account of time. On the expiration oſ 


as they advanced in order, til} he had told fix. Thc 


. 


next was again his Holy Seventh; yet the firſt day d 
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(2) Haminichem, ſun-i OS 

8 Hamon, idolatry, pie gue 
(4) Hamah, the ſun, „ 
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nary and civil computations to be the firſt day of the 
week, at the ſame time that it was diſtinguiſhed, with 
a retroſpect to the work of the creation, as an Holy 
Seventh Day. And remarkable it is, that the moſt an- 
cient of the heathen writers, while they ſpeak of it as 
ſuch, have rendered the very ſame reaſon for it (6), 
which the Jewiſh legiſlator had before given ; namely, 
that“ On it all things were ended or compleated.” 
This then being of ancient or patriarchal uſage, was 
not confined to any particular nation or ſet of men, 
like the Jewiſh ſabbath, but extended to all mankind, 
and. was univerſally obſerved as the birth day of the 
world: but being at length abuſed and deſecrated to 
the purpoſes of idolatry, it pleaſed the divine Being, 
when he delivered his people from the bondage of the 
Egyptians, to conſecrate another day to his peculiar wor- 
ſhip, This was the ſelf ſame day in which he brought 
them forth with their armies from the land of Egypt. 
Which was therefore to be a memorial of their deliver- 
ance (2); as long as their {tate and polity ſhould laſt, 
and a ſign (8) and covenant that the Moſt High Go. 
was their Goo. Ng „„ 
But to reſume our ſubject; from which, we hope, 
the reader will excuſe this little digreſſion, if ſuch it be. 
Another emblem of the divinity, in a manner univer- 
ſally. received, was the Seraph, or. fiery- flying Serpent, | 
he Salutis Dtaco (9), the great ſymbol of Light and . 
iſdom, of Life and Health: Why the figure of this 
Animal was thus honoured,” ſeveral' reaſons may be aſ- 
izned; as, the annual renovation of its youth and | 
deauty; its ſinuoſity, which-enabled it to put on various 
orms; the acuteneſs of viſion, and extraordinary ſaga- 
ity aſcribed. to- ĩt; and its colour, which is that of vivid 


of (6) T | | —xk. Nfacp. Hes10D. 
he Eon P HouER. 
„hen Jar En neui 7D rr At. Hom, 


Lehen 0 ot cerTε,ẽuůZ TWTE At. LIN. 
don £V b 6h £39 wn gi Tein. CALLIM, | 
Vide Clement. Alex. Storm. I. 5. p. 560. & Poli. Syn- 
naps, ad Geneſ. xi. 2. eee 
7) Deuteronom. c. v. 15. 
(8) Ezekiel, c. xx, 10, 11, 12, 13: 


(9) Macrcbius. 
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and ſo plain and ſimple their hiero lyphical repreſenta- 


<6 


| preditus, qua onia regantur. Ciceron Academ. Quæſt. I. 4. c. 4 
leanibes autem, qui Zenonem audivit, tum ultimum & altiſinu 


of the ſun- beams, that it has been transferred to a ſu- 


note even the glorious appearance of the cherubim (2). 


ther, which was conſidered as the natural ſymbol of 


Wiltſhire, the complex figure of the Circle, and Seraph, 
with expanded wings, was repreſented entire, 


7 Ta 8 . flame or burning. 
2 v1 | | 


 camplexum ardorem, qui Ether nominatur ; certiſſimum Deum judial 


flame, or burniſhed braſs. Its name of Seraph particu- 
larly is ſo expreflive ( 1 of that blaze of brightneſs, 
which it ſeems to furniſh when reflecting the {plendor 


perior order of angels; and is once made uſe of to de- 


This is the ſame ſymbol which was erected by Moſes in 
the wilderneſs. But this alſo was at length proſtituted 
to abominable purpoſes, and made the attribute of all 


the Egyptian deities (3). 


Expanded Wings made a third emblem of the divi. 
nity, This was the hieroglyphic ſubſtituted for the 


the divine ſpirit, and, as ſuch, ſucceeded to a ſhare of 
idolatrous worſhip (4). In ſome of the original open 
temples, particularly in that wonderful one of Abiry in 


Such were. the natural emblems of the divine Being, 


tions; the original intent of which is explained-to us 
by Kircher (5), from a piece of antiquity in the Phœ- 
nician language: Jove,” ſays this fragment, © isa 
© figured Circle ; from it is produced a Serpent: the 
Circle ſhews the divine nature to be without begin- 
% ning or end; the Serpent his word, which animates 
© the world and makes it prolific ; his Wings the ſpirit 
<« of God, which gives motion to the whole ſyſtem.” 


4 


— 


| ) Ifaia 5 
3) Orus Apollo; ad mitium, „ | 
(4) Tire On xa otroru mort NM He, O Meyins ai 
Kina? epd . en x M τ]ο, we Elmore; ab 
dl goveg Gh, nas He Tiptey Tt na FuxieVon Iiafeporru; ul. 
Tor M dt THY GANev GvTV00» Gy av TErTWY MAR GeuTEY Yeo 
TEETH; Goo tyoiuey, Platon. Epinomis, Bs = 
Zenoni & reliquis fere Sloicis ther widetur ſummus Deus, tl 
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atque undique circumfuſum, & extremum omnia cingentem, 0! 
IA. de Nat. Deor. I. 1. c. 14. See Chap. 62, of Iſis, Oſiris and Orus 


1 ( 5). Obel. Pamph. p. 403. Th 
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The commeneement of idolatry, avowed and aiming 
at ſome eſtabliſhment, muſt bear date from the extra- 
ordinary project ſet on foot at Babel. The deſign, as 
appears from the original account of it (6) was to build 
a city and a tower, the citadel or commanding part of 
which was to be erected to theſe powefs, which are 
there diſtinguiſhed as the Shemim, or Heavens. The 
ſuppoſition of its being to reach unto the heavens is an 
addition of the tranſlators. The confuſion their ſpoken 
of, was the confuſion of the lip, or religious confeſſion. 
The true believers on this occaſion ſeparated. from the 
idolaters, whom they left behind in Aſſyria to proceed 
in their mad enterprize, and diſperſed themſelves in 
the adjoining countries, carrying with them the ſame 
language and the ſame patriarchal religion, where we 
find both for a conſiderable time after. The confuſion 
of tongues, as it is called, was but the natural, and | 
by 2 means the immediate, conſequence of this diſ- 

| TION, £4 A | | 1 $7 

"Next we find the ſolar body and its natural ſymbol, 
the fire worſhipped at Ur of the Chaldees, thence de- 
nominated. , The ſame ſymbol was held in eſpecial re- 
verence afterwards by the Perſians, but never worſhip- 
ped, in the proper ſenſe of the expreſſion, The ſpecies 
of idolatry relating to the worſhip of the human figure 
was not introduced till long after; nor was the tem 
ple, which Ninus is ſaid to have built, erected to his 
father Belus, as many have aflerted, but to Bel or Baal- 

Shemim, the Lord of the Heavens, meaning the Sun. 
Thus idolatry in Aſſyria was prior to the time of 
Abraham (7), but it was confined to that country; for 
neither in his time, nor for ſome time after, do we find 
any traces of it in Arabia, Phcoenicia, or Egypt. We 
may reſt aſſured that Iſhmael, the father of the Ara- 
bians, and his brethren by Keturah, adored the Gop 
of their father, and eſtabliſhed his worſhip in the eaſt- 
country, whither they were ſent to (Gen. xviii. 19). 
In Phcenicia, we find Abimelech, the king of the Phi. 


(6) Gen. xi. 4. The original runs ſtrict ly thus: Let us wats 
10 us a city and a tower, and the chief place of it to the heavens. 
(. 7) Jothua, xxiv. 2. | 


| lifſtines, 


- 
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Iiftines, believing in Gop, favoured with a divine in- 

1 tercourſe, and pleading to the heavenly viſion the righte- 
* ouſneſs of his nation. Their behaviour with I ſaac af- 
| terwards leaves no room to doubt that they continued 
{ then in the ſame faith (8). Gop himſelf declares to 
| Abraham, that his children ſhall not poſſeſs that land 
till the fourth generation after him, becauſe the iniquity of 

| its inhabitants was not r ers Whence it is but ratio- 
| nal to conclude, that till the fourth generation after, or 
till about the time of Exodus, they had not, at leaſt 
generally, ſwerved into idolatry. Sir Iſaac Newton 
_ (9) imagines that they continued in the true religion 
| till the death of Melchizedec; but that afterwards they 
began to embrace idolatry ſpreading thitherward from 
Chaldza. They could not, however, in any ſhort 
time after, have amongſt them more than the begin- 
nings of idolatry ; though I preſume, they ſunk into it 
{ apace after the departure of Joſeph's brethren with their 
| families into Egypt. When the patriarch came into 
this laſt-mentioned country alſo, Gop is ſaid to have 
ſent judgments upon-Pharaoh's family, becauſe-of A- 
braham's wife; and the king of Egypt ſeems to have 
been no ſtranger to the true Gop, but to have had 
: the fear of him before his eyes, and to have been in- 
| luenced by it in all his actions (1). Abraham was en- 
tertained by him without the appearance of any indiſ- 
| poſition towards him, or any the leaſt ſign of their 
having a different * ven the heathen writers 
i give hints, that the Egyptians were at firſt worſhip- - 
pers of the true Gop. Plutarch teſtifies, that in Upper 
Egypt, the inhabitants paid no part of the taxes raiſed 
for the idolatrous worſhip ; aſſerting themſelves to own. 
| f no- mortal being for God (2), but profeſſing to wor- 
= ' ſhip their God CNEPH only. Porphyry calls this Egyp- 
| tian CNEPH, Tor Anpepyer, the Creator of the univerſe. - 
\F I cannot perſuade myſelf that Joſeph, when long af- 
| 


ter this he flouriſhed at the head of the Egyptian mi- 

niſtry, had that people deſerted the worſhip of the true 

bi : Sd 5 . . % 8 | : 5 ä * | - W a6 

(8) Gen. xxvi. 28, 29, & ſq. 

(9) Chronology of ancient kingdoms amenJed, p. x88. 
(1) See Shuekford's Conne ion, vol. I. p. 287 and 312. 

(2) De Iſide & Oſiride. 1 . 
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Gop, would have married into the family he did, or 
that the zealous patriarch would have held ſo ſacred 
and inviolable the lands and endowments of an idola- 
trous prieſthood. With juſtice therefore has the great 
Grotius remarked (3) that in the age of Joſeph no cer- | 
tain footſteps of idolatry are to be difcerned in Egypt. 
J would give it to the reader as a conjecture highly /: 
probable, that idolatry was not eftabliſhed 4 Font in 
any part of that country, till the diſgrace of Moſes at 
the court of Egypt, when he firſt retired to his brethren 
in Goſhen; about forty years before the Exodus. This 
is countenanced by a paſſage of ſcripture, where it is 
ſaid of the children of Iſrael, that they ſacrificed unto 
| devils, not to Gop; to gods whom they knew not, to new 
gods * came newly up, whom their fathers feared 
not . | | 
de Euſebius, Lactantius, Caſſian, Lucian, with 
many of the Jewiſh Rabbies, as well as Voſſius; the 
Abbe Banier, and the moderns in general, appear to 
have been groſsly miſtaken, ig making either Phœni- 
cia or Egypt the birth-placaaitblatry. But this ſym- 
bolical and hieroglyphical divinity, proceeded from 
Aſſyria through Phœnicia to Egypt. But it was the 


Phoenician commerce which ſpread it in the remoteſt 


quarters of the world; and it is obſerved, that in all 
the religions we know, even in the Eaft and Weſt In- 
dies, there is not one of them, whoſe theology is not 
full of the like emblems. VVßͤ rr reg 
It muſt be confeſſed that the multiplication of ſym- 
bols became at length an inexhauftible fund of idolatry. 
Thoſe characters which, before the knowledge of let- 
ters, were innocent and even neceflary, being by that 
rendered in a ſhort time uſeleſs, generally {be For 
underſtood by few, and at laſt grievouſly perverted, | 
were the occaſion of infinite errors. This may be well 
exemplified by a ſhort account of the Zodiac (s). 
The crab, an animal walking backwards or oblique- 
ly, feemed a proper emblem of the ſun, who arriving 


n > _ — — 2 — 
. — o 


(3) vide Poli Synopſin in Gen. 46, verſ. ultim. 3 
(4) Deuter. 32, 17- e 1 | WE 
() See AbbePluche's Hiſt. of the Heavens, vol. I. p. 10, & ſeq. 
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begins his retrogradation (6). The wild 
goat on the contrary, whoſe cuſtom is to feed as he 
climbs, was choſen to denote the Sun, who on coming 
to this point of the heavens, quits the loweſf part of 


at this ſign 


his courſe to regain the higheſt. The ram, the bull, 


and the two kids gave name to the three celeſtial houſes, 
thro' which the Sun paſſes in ſpring, This diſtinguiſh- 
ed the different kinds of young cattle, produced in this 
ſeaſon, as they naturally ſucceeded each other: the 


lambs appearing firſt, the calves next, and the kids laſt. 


Two of theſe latter were choſen, on account of the pe- 
culiar fruitfulneſs of the goat, which generally bears 
twins. But theſe the Greeks diſplaced, ſubſtituting the 
twin-brothers, Caſtor and Pollux. The fur of the 


Lion juſtly expreſſed the heat of the Sun, on his leay- 


ing Cancer, The virgin crowned with ears of corn, 
was an emblem of the harveſt, uſually ending about 
that time, Nothing could better denote the equality 
of days and nights under the autumnal equinox, than 
the balance Libra. Thikdiſeaſes, conſequent upon the 
fall of the leaf, were eHaracteriſed by the Scorpion. 


The chaſe of. wild beaſts, annually obſerved at that 
time, was not improperly diſtinguiſhed by Sagittarius, 


a man on horſeback, armed with a bow and arrow. 
Aquarius repreſented the rains of winter; and the two 
Fiſhes bound together, or incloſed in a net, indicated 
the ſeaſon for fiſhing, ever beſt at the approach of ſpring. 
What could be more ſimple and uſeful than this divi- 
ſion of the Sun's annual courſe into twelve equal por- 


tions, expreſſed by ſo many viſible ſigns, which ſerved 
to regulate and deſcribe the ſeaſons and the buſineſs 


roper to each. Theſe rude delineations of the celettial 
Routes probably gave birth to painting. But then theſe 


images preſented to the mind a meaning very different 


from the idea conveyed to the eye. And when this 


« 


(e) Macrob. Saturn, I. 1. c. 27, 


meaning was loſt, the imagination was quickly at work 


to ſupply another more agreeable to its own corruption. 
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The kingdom of Egypt, on account of its peculiar 
ſituation, became the great ſchool of this ſymbolical 
learning; and thence, in proceſs of time, the grand 
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mart of idolatry. It is not improbable that the prieſts 
might endeavour to ſtem the torrent of ſuperſtition that 
enſued from it, till finding all their ſtrength ineffectual, 
they ſubmitted to the times, and from views of avarice 
and ambition became public defenders of thoſe errors, 
which ſecretly they condemned. For, it is certain, that 
while thus they complied with the popular language 
they yet ſtudied all they could collect of the ancient and 
real ſignification of the ſymbolical figures, taking care 
to require a profound ſecreſy of all perſons whom they 
inſtructed in this kind of knowledge. And for this re- 
ſon ſphinges were placed at the entrances of their tem- 
ples, intimating to thoſe who approached, that they 
were to look for a further meaning in what they ſhould 
ſee; for that all was myſterious there. A 
Such was the origin of thoſe initiations ſo much 
ſought after in Egypt, Aſia, and afterwards in Greece, 
Indeed theſe myſteries themſelves were in the end moſt 
grofly abuſed ; yet there is no queſtion, but that in their 
primary inſtitution they were intended to explain the 
natural and divine things couched under thoſe repreſen- 
tations. For they did not only unfold the nature of 
things, though this ſeems to have had (7) the greateſt 
ſhare in them; but inculcated alſo the immortality of 
the foul, a future ſtate of (8) rewards and puniſhments, 
the conſequent neceſſity of virtue, and the other great 
truths of religion which had been handed down from 
CNS EST PA HH ⁵ — 00306 Jed 
(7) Omitto Eleufinam ſanctam illam & auguſiam, 
Di znitiantur gentes orarum ultime: 
Prætereo Samothraciam, eaque 425 
e — ue Lemm 
| Nodturno aditu occulta coluntur 
+ 4», Sytweſiribus ſepibus denſa : | 1 
Nuibus explicatit, ad rationemque rewocatis rerum magis Natura 
cagnoſcitur quam Dgorum. Cicero de Nat. Deor. J. 1. c. 22. 
(8) Teure & prriyorre; Tip TE Tis Ts (is THAUTHG naw te 
UT Ayro; coe Hl Tas 00: £X20%. Iſocr. in Panegyr. 
Mibi cum multa .eximia divinaque videntur Athene peperiſſe, 
alque in vita hominum attuliſæ, tum nihil melius illis myſteriis, 
quibus ex agreſti immaniqui wita, exculta ad bumanitatem & mi- 
gatt ſumus: initiaque, ut. appellantur, ita re vera principia 
Vile cognouimus; neque ſolum cum lætitia vivendi rationem ac- 
cepmus, ſed etiam cum ſpe meliore moriendi. Cicero de legi- 
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Thus the ancient Eaſtern nations had a reſerved 
meaning in all their emblematical figures; which it is 
frequently in our power, even at this diſtance of time, 
to make out, Much of the language ſpoken by them 
is ſtill exiſting: by the means of which, matters of ſo 
remote antiquity may in a great meaſure be diſengaged 
from that myſterious darkneſs, in which the ignorance 
of ſome ages, and the follies of others, have involved 
them. 1 ſhall be eaſily underſtood to ſpeak this of the 
Hebrew tongue; ſo much of which, I ſay, is yet re- 
maining to us, as will eaſily, by a compariſon with. 
| other languages, manifeſt it to be an original: and all 
others, on examination, will diſcover how largely they 
have drank of this fountain. The names of animals, 
ſo intimately expreſſive of their properties, beſpeak it to 
have been given by the great author of nature; and 
thoſe of the firſt men (9), ſo nicely applied to their 
reſpective conditions and circumſtances, leave no room 
to doubt that they were coæval with the perſons them- 
ſelves. The Greeks horrowed their idolatry from Phœ- 
nicia and Egypt, which indeed the innovating ſpirit of 
that people improved in the moſt extravagant manner ; 
and it is not poſſible to explain their religious antiquities. 
= without having recourſe to the language of thoſe coun- 
tries from which they were tranſplanted. When there- 
* | fore this is done without force or conſtraint, propoſing 
an interpretation natural and eaſy; not to receive it, 
were to reject the only means (in many caſes) of in- 
formation, which remain to us at this immenſe diſtance 
= ! of time. The reader will conſider this as an apology 
for the free uſe which is made of this tongue in the | 
preceding ſheets; where he will find a great number of 
\ Rtrange and otherwiſe unaccountable ſtories, having their 
foundations ſolely in the different meanings of the ſame 
word: So that an account, in itſelf innocent and caſy, 
by being perverſely rendered, became frequently the 
ſource of idle wonder, and at length of idolatrous ve- 
neration. It is not from the fabulous Greeks them- 
ſelves that we are to expect full ſatisfaction in theſe 
matters. Very few of them gave themſel ves the trouble 


— 


00 See Origin of Languages by the late Dr. Gregory * 
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to enquire into the meaning of their own ceremonies; 
Every thing that was but Egyptian was readily adopted, [ 
and the very names of the gods they worſhipped were 
originally taken upon walk. For the Pelaſgians, as 
Herodotus informs us (1), had formerly ſacrificed and 
prayed to gods in general, without attributing either 
name or ſirname to any deity, which in thoſe times they 
had never heard of; but they called them gods, becauſe 
they diſpoſed and governed all actions and countries. 
After a long time the names of the other gods were 
brought among them from Egypt, and laſt of all that 
of Bacchus; upon which they conſulted the oracle of 
Dodona, ſtill accounted the moſt ancient, and then 
the only oracle in Greece, and having enquired whe- 
ther they ſhould receive theſe names from the barba- 
rians, the oracle anſwered, they ſhould. So from that 
time they invoked the gods in their ſacrifices under diſ- 
tinct names; and the ſame were afterwards received by - | 
the Greeks from theſe Pelaſgians. This, fays my au- 
thor, J had from the prieſteſſes of Dodona. Ks 

It is ſaid to the honour of ' Moſes, that he was 
learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians. Whence 
is it then that greater abſurdities in religion have been 
aſeribed to this wiſe people, than have been met with 
amongſt the moſt barbarous and uncivilized nations? 
This could only proceed from the travelling Greeks, 
who underſtood little of what they ſaw, and made the 
worſt uſe of what they carried home; which, by their 
poets, was afterwards enlarged and diverſified with all 
the wantonneſs of a licentious imagination. Thus 
that idolatry, which had its foundation in the vanity 
and corruption of the human heart, was chiefly in- 
debted for its fabulous bulk amongſt the Greeks, to 
the warm and plaſtic imagination of the poets z was 
ſtill further improved by the boldneſs of the pencil, the 
ine expreſſion of the chiſſel, and the licence of the 


—— a ere 


When the human figure was firſt made the object of 
dolatrous veneration, may perhaps be difficult to deter- 
mine. We read of graven- images in the land of Ca- 
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ful arts, and their beneficence to mankind (3). But 


and attributes; thus making them the repreſentatives 


(4). Granting therefore that there were ſuch perſons 


monies paid to them, to be ſolely applicable to the lu- 


| 


eager and ſo haſty in their corruptions; that the conſe- 


neficiis excellentes viros in cælum fama ac woluntate tollerent. 
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naan, in the time of Moſes and Joſhua. - But theſe in 
all probability were extremely rough and inartificial, 
and perhaps nothing more than upright ſtones or ſtand. 
ing pillars. Such as they were, however, Cadmus is 
ſaid to have carried the uſe of them into Greece, [ 
ſhould imagine, that they were not worſhipped in E- 
205 till long after; eſpecially if that be true, which 
Hlemens of Alexandria quotes Leo as affirming (2), in 
his treatiſe of the Egyptian gods, that their celebrated 
Iſis lived not till the time of Lynceus, in the eleventh 
generation after Moſe s. | 
It has been generally allowed, that the perſons whoſe 
memory was thus religiouſly proſecuted, were ſuch as 
had been greatly diſtinguiſhed for the invention of uſe- 


to make this ſpecies of idolatty go down with the peo- 
ple, ſomething more than a pretended deification ſeems 
to have been neceſſary; becauſe, in order to ſecure this 
extravagant honour to their favourites, we find the 
Egyptians arraying their images with various enſigns 


of ſuch natural things as were adored already by the 
ſuperſtitious herd. Thus we find Oſiris adorned with 
the emblems of the ſun, Iſis decked with thoſe of the 
æther, and the golden Seraph inſeparable from Orus 


in the world, as Jupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, Iſis, &c. 
yet we muſt allow the attributes given, and the cere- 


minaries, or to the natural cauſes and effects, which, it 
is manifeſt, :were repreſented by them. ' 
Or it may be that mankind were not altogether ſo 


ereation of eminent and virtuous men was no more in 
the firſt place than a ſort of canonization and that the 


worſhip paid to them was only conſidered as a public . 
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(2) Stromat. I. 1. p. 322. I'S? fo Pore eg, e 
() Suſcepit autem vita hominum, conſuetudaque communis, ut li- 
Cicero de Nat. Deo, I. 2. c. 24. 


(4) Infantemque wident, exporreAumqut draconem. Ovib. 
. See chap, 63, of Iſis, Oſiris, and Orus. 
1 „ teſtimony 
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teſtimony. of their belief, that ſuch grit were re- 

' ceived into the abodes of the bleſſed, and numbered 

among the ſons of God. This at leaſt was the opinion 
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of Cicera(;), For that the law commands thoſe who 


were conſecrated from amongſt men, to be worſhipped ;; 
it news indeed, ſays he, that the ſouls of all men are 
immortal; but that thoſe of the brave and the good are 
dont ho ci nt 4 Fats x” | 


May we not therefore conclude, with regard to the 


ancient Egyptians particularly, that' they were not ig- 
norant of the ONE SUPREME BEING, who by his 
knowledge conceived the wor Id, before he formed it by 


his will but to comply with the growing corruptions 


of mankind, in which compliance they were extremely 
guilty, allowed them to adore (and in this no doubt 
they found their account) the different attributes of his 
eſſence,: and the different effects of his goodneſs under 
the ſymbols of the heavenly powers, of renowned per- 
ſonages, and at laſt even of terreſtrial bodies, as plants 
and animals; thus wilfully laying the foundation of the 
groſſeſt ſuperſtition and idolatxy＋hõ .. 
How little the beſotted Greeks had to ſay for them- 
ſelves on this head, and how ignorant indeed they were 
of their own religious rites, has been remarked already. 
As theſe took their gods ſo fondly from the Egyptians, 
ſo did the Romans theirs chiefly from them. * 

pears at large in the preceding ſheets. It muſt be con- 
feſled at the ſame time, that as ſome of theſe laſt refer 
the whole multitude of their divinities to the ſun, the 
original object of idolatry, thence called the univerſal 
one (6). So did others of them to the GREAT Au- 
THOR: or NATURE, affirming Jupiter to be the 
„ſoul of the world (7) who formed the univerſe of 
the four elements, and fills and moves it thus com- 


R 
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*“ 


* paſted.” In the æther he is Jupiter; in the air, 


( Quod autem ex bominum genere conſecratos, ficut Herculem & 
ceteros, coli lex jubet, indicat omnium quidem animos immortales æſſe, 
ſed ſortium bonorumque divinos, De Legibus, I. 2. c. xi. | 

(6) Diverſe wirtutes ſolis nomina Dis dederunt : unde ſapientum 
ſrincipes prodiderunt. Marob. Saturn, I. 1. c. 17. 
(7) St. Auguſtin de civitate Dei, c. 11. Tome 5. p. 42, 43. 

ve Juno; 
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Juno; in the ſea, Neptune; in the lower parts of the 
ſea, Salacia; in the earth, Pluto; in hell, Proſerpine; 
in domeſtic fires, Veſta; in the working; furnace, V ul. 
can; in the heavenly bodies, the Sun Moon, and Stars; 
amongſt diviners, Apollo; in trade Mercury,; in Janus, 
the Beginner; in boundaries, the Terminator; in time, 
Saturn; in war, Mars and Bellona; Bacchus in the 
vintage; Ceres in the harveſt; in the woods, Diana; 
in the ſciences, Minerva; and is himſelf, in fine, the 
whole multitude of vulgar gods and goddeſſes. Theſe 
are all the one Jupiter, whether they be conſidered, ac- 
| cording to ſome, as parts of himſelf, or, according to 
others, as his virtues and attributes. This is exactly of 
a piece with the reaſoning of Seneca; who. aſſerts that 
Gop may have names in number equal to his gifts (8). 
_ . Notwithſtanding this, we find on ſome occaſions, 
even among theſe, the monſtrous abſurdity of making 
new gods arrived to ſuch a pitch, that temples have 
been every now and then vowed and erected by magi- 
ſtrates and commanders, even to creatures of their own 
ſudden imagination; ſuch as the chance of war, or their 
own Wiſhes of fears had raiſed. - So that Pliny's obſer- 
- vations (9), with ſome allowance for the latitude of ex- 
preſſion, may ſeem to have been not ill- founded; that 
the extravagance of human paſſions and affections had 
made more gods than there were men. 
Vet upon the whole, the hiſtory of religion is not fo 
darkened with error, but that, through all theſe ſhades 
of folly, an attentive enquirer may ſtill diſcern the diſ- 
penſations of Gop, from the firſt offence of man to this 
day, to have been regular and uniform, and directed to 
one great end, namely, his own ſupreme glory in the 
| happineſs of his creatures. M 


—ͤ— 


Iz) Jowem illum optimum ac maximum rite dices & tonantem & 
ſtatorem quod ſi aut beneficio ejus omnia, flator flabilitorque eſt. Qua- 
cunque voles illi nomina proprie aptabis, vim aliquam effedlunqus 
cælęſtium rerum continentia. Tot appellationes ejus poſſunt eſſe, quot 
munera. Hunc & Liberum Patrem & Herculem, ac Mercurium 
noſtri putant. Quia omnium parens fit: quia vis ejus invitta ſt. 
| 00 ratio penes illum eft, numeruſque, & ordo, & Scientia, &c. 
De Benef. J. 4. c. 2, 8. JJ i det: 
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Let us therefore adore this ever-gracious Being with 
humble ſincerity. . Let us acknowledge his infinite mer- 
cies with a due ſenſe of our own demerits : and beware, 
above all things, that we attempt not to ſet up our own 
weak reaſon. in oppoſition to the declared will and com- 
mandments of Gop. This has been the great ſtum- 
bling- block in all ages: and from ſuch demeanour con- 
fuſion of every ſort muſt neceſſarily enſue, 
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the ways of God to man. 
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E ſhall now enter into the nature of the Pagan 

fables, their religious ſentiments, and the man- 
ner of their worſhip. Here we ſhall find truth blended 
with error, and obſcured with fiction, which has wrapt 
in clouds the moſt important doctrines, ſuch as the crea- 


tion of the world, the fall of man, the deſtruction of the 


human race by a univerſal deluge, the change produced 
in nature by that great event, the origin of nature and 
moral evil, and the final reſtitution of all things to their 


primitive glory and ſplendor. 


Notwithſtanding the great corruption which had crept 
into the worſhip of all nations, we have ſeen that the 
men of learning and reflection generally maintained 
honourable notions of the deity, and the obligations of 


moral virtue. As the Greeks and Romans had received 


their divinities from Phœnicia and Egypt, and by miſ- 


taking the manners, the cuſtoms and language of thoſe 


nations, had made gods of the common ſymbols. which 
they employed to teach the people to honour one God, 
the author of all good, to live in peace, to expreſs the 
times and ſeaſons for the, performance of the common 
occurrences of life, and to expect a better ſtate to come; 
ſo their religion became obſcured by fables, and a va- 
riety of fictions, which, while the vulgar underſtood in 

a literal ſenſe, their ſages ound to explain and 
reduce to ingenious allegories, and. thereby to render the 
heathen write Con nt with all the natural notions 
of a ſupreme Deity, the wiſe governor of the world, 
and by accounting for the introduction of moral evil, 


to vindicate the rules of his providence, and to juſtif 


Fables 


— 
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Fables are indeed a very ancient method of convey- 
ing truth, and veils of ſo fine a texture as not wholly 
to conceal the beauties that lie beneath them. Thus, 
ys Origen (1), „the Egyptian philoſophers have ſub- 
« lime notions with regard to the Divine Nature, which 
« they keep ſecret, and never diſcover to the people, | 
hut under the veil of fables and allegories. Al] the 
« Eaſtern nations, the Perſians, the Indians, th Sy- 
« rjans, conceal ſecret myſteries under their rel gious 
« fables. The wiſe men of all nations (2) ſee into the 
© true ſenſe and meaning of them, whilſt the vulgar go 
«no further than the exterior ſymbol, and ſee only 
the bark that covers them.? 1 . 
This was frequently the caſe when foreign and diſ- 
tant nations adopted what they but imperfectly under- 
ood. Allegories became objects of faith. Thus could 
any thing give a more lively idea of the ſtate of retri - 
bution, than the ceremcsies with which the Egyptians 
buried their dead. The Greeks and Romans, ſtruck 
with the ideas that were ſo ſtrongly conveyed, took the 
type for the reality; the boat which was to convey the 
body to the place of burial, which was with the Egyp- 
tans an emblem of death, and was called tranquility, 
becauſe it carried over none but the juſt, was repreſent- 
ed by the Greeks and Romans as a boat to carry ſouls. 
Cerberus, an hieroglyphic, carved out of wood or ſtone, 
toexpreſs the lamentations beſtowed on the virtuous, 
became an animated monſter, The lake of Acheruſia 
became a viſionary river of Tartarus, and was called 
Acheron. The judges that decided the merit of the 
leceaſed, were repreſented as conſigning the ſpirit to 
nal happineſs or miſery, and the flowery field where 
the righteous alone were buried, into that place of joy 
wich the elizout of the Egyptians was only deſigned 
$2 faint repreſentation of. Yet, notwithſtanding the 
ables into which theſe myſteries were turned, this very 


ow. 


8 bY. an contra Celſum, lib. 1. p. 11. RON | 

2) © Thoſe who are acquainted with theſe myſteries,” ſays Iſo- 

rate, © inſure to themſelves very pleaſing hopes againſt the hour þ 

„ death, and which extend to a whole eternity.“ * Theſe myl- | 

 (eries (ſays Epictetus) were eſtabliſhed by the ancients, to regu- 
ate the lives of men, and to baniſh diſorders from the world.” 
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tian prieſts to the relations of the deceaſed, contained 
a.uſeful leſſon to the living, as it exhibited a conciſe 


on the confines of the lake Acheruſia. This prayer 
was preſerved by Porphyry, who copied it from Eu- 
phantes, whoſe works are now loſt, and is as follows: 


ho gave life to man! youchſafe to receive me this 
© day into your holy tabernacles. I have endeavoured, 
© to the beſt of my power, to render my life agreeable 
to you; I have behaved with the higheſt veneration 
e towards the Gods, with wem I was acquainted in 
' © my infancy; I have never failed in my duty to thoſe 


. —— e . 


© to the womb that bore me. My hands are pure from 
e my neighbour's blood; I have maintained an invio- 


; © ſecret fault has eſcaped me, and I have offended in 
s eating or in drinking, let theſe entrails bear all the 


| duced by the relations, and immediately thrown into 


they loſt their efficacy, and became, as Juvenal informs 


caſe with the Greeks, when the Egyptians themſelves 
weere fallen into idolatry, and thoſe ſimple emblems, 


had an air of myſtery, and theſe myſteries were un 


important truth was ſtill conveyed, that there would 
be a ſtate of judgment, in which the virtuous would be 
rewarded, and the vicious puniſhed. The very prayer 
or form of abſolution, which was given by the Egyp- 


_ of thoſe morals which were to entitle them to 
the Divine Favour, and to a decent burial in the plains, 


4 O Sun, thou firſt divinity ! and ye celeſtial Gods 


ho brought me into being, nor in natural affection 


<« Jable regard to truth and fidelity; and may I not ap- 
<« peal to the ſilence of mankind, who have nothing 
„ to lay to my charge, as a ſure and certain teſtimony 
« of my integrity? If, however, any perſonal and 


<« blame.“ Here the entrails of the deceaſed were pro- 


the lake. . 5 

But however uſeful theſe ceremonies might be, as 
practiſed amongſt the Egyptians, yet being conſidered 
as realities by the Greeks, and rendered more ridiculous 
by the abſurdity of their fables, it is no wonder that 


us, diſbelieved even 13 children. | 
But it is not at al ſtrange, that this ſhould be the 


once ſo well known to this people, were become the 
medium of their prayers and adorations. Every thing 
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THE HEATHENS. 219 
ſtood by none but the prieſts, or thoſe to whom they 
were pleaſed to explain them, which was always done 
under the ſeal of ſevecy. The vulgar were ſuffered to 
continue in their errors, ſince it might have been dan- 
gerous even for their prieſts to attempt to open their 
eyes, and to reduce their worſhip to their ſimplicity of 
the ancient practice. | 3 

Nothing has ever contributed more to diſguiſe the 
truth, and to corrupt the worſhip of the Greeks and 
Romans, than the multitude of fictions introduced by 
their poets. It is this that has principally occaſioned 
that jumble of images, that indecorum in characters, 
and that abſurdity in their fictions, which are ſo juſtly 
condemned by their wiſeſt philoſophers, 

It is the providence of poetry to change the face of 
nature, to give life and activity to inanimate beings, 
ſubſtance and form to thought; to deify the paſſions, 
and to create a world of its own. The poet is not 
bound by the ſame laws as other men ; he has a power 
that enables him to create and deſtroy at pleaſure, and 
with the ſame eaſe he forms gods (3), heroes, men, and 
monſters. He makes quick tranſitions from reality to 
fiction; from fiction to reality, and from thoſe gods 
which he believes to thoſe of his own creating; and 
from hence ariſes a principal ſource of that confuſion 
which has given ſuch different interpretations to, and 
which renders it ſo difficult to explain the ancient my- 
thology. The Greek and Roman poets have almoſt 
always preferred the marvellous and the ſparkling to the | 
ſimplicity of naked truth. If a princeſs died of grief 3 
for the loſs of her huſband or her child, ſhe was chang- 
ed into a rock or fountain; inftead of ſaying that Ce- 
phalus roſe with the ſun, Aurora muſt be in love with | 
the youth, and force him abroad. To repreſent the 
long life of IJoalus, the goddeſs of health muſt re- 
new his age. Inſtead of ſaying that Endymion ſtudied 
on the mountains of Caria the courſe of the moon, 
— tell us, that he had there an interview with Diana, 
and that her ſtaying with her gallant was the cauſe of 
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(4) The ancient heroes were ſuppoſed to be a middle kind of 
beings, that partook both of the nature of gods and men. 
8 1 f c.clipſes; 
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eclipſes ; but as theſe amours could not laſt for ever, 


they were obliged to invent a new fable, to account for 
them another way, and therefore they feigned that ſome 


ſorcereſs of Theſſaly, by her enchantments, drew down 


the moon to the earth. To account for the perpetual 


verdure of the laurel, wy talked of the amours of 


5 
« 


Apollo and (4) Daphne. 'To expreſs the agility and 
ſwiftneſs of Periclymnus, they affirmed that he was able 
to aſſume all ſhapes, and at laſt turned himſelf into an 
eagle, Amphion, by his oratory, prevailed on a bar- 
barous people to build a city, and to dwell in ſociety : 
he is therefore ſaid to raiſe up the walls of "Thebes by 
the ſound of his lyre; and Orpheus to charm the lions 
and tigers, and to move the rocks and trees by his har- 


| mony, becauſe nothing could withſtand his perſuaſion, 
or reſiſt the force of his eloquence, | 


Who would imagine that by the wings of Dedalus 


| 
| 


3 


and Icarus, were ſignified a ſhip under fail ? That all 
the changes of Achelous, were only frequent inunda- 
tions? That by the combat of Hercules with the god 
of that river, was only meant a bank that was raiſed to 
prevent its overflowing? That Hercules encountering 
the hydra of Lerna, ſignified no more than a man's 
draining a marſhy country? or that Hercules ſeparating 
with his hands the two mountains Calpe and Abyla, 
when the ocean ruſhed in with violence, and found a 


8 into the Mediterranean, meant no more, per- 
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given to him who put a ſtop to theſe inundations ? 


aps, than that, in the time of one Hercules, the ocean, 
by the, afliſtance of an earthquake, broke a neck of 
land, and formed the ſtraits of Gibraltar ? Or that the 
fable of Paſiphae contains nothing but an intrigue of 
the queen of Crete with a captain named Taurus? 

Who could believe that Scylla and Charybdis were 
only two dangerous rocks near the iſland of Sicily, 
frequently fatal to mariners ? That the frightful mon- 


ſter which ravaged the plains of Troy, was the inun- 


dations of the ſea; or that Heſione's being expoſed to 
this monſter, meant no more than that ſhe was to be 


- — 


(4) The laurel was called by the Greeks Daphne. _ 
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' Thus what Homer and Virgil aſcribe to Minerva, is 
to be attributed to prudence and good conduct, It is 
no longer the exhalations that produce thunder, but 
Jupiter armed to affright mortals. If a mariner per- 
ceives a riſing ſtorm, it is angry Neptune ſwelling the 
waves. Echo ceaſes to be a mere ſound, and becomes 
a nymph bewailing the loſs of her Narciſſus, | 
hus by the cloud with which Minerva concealed 

Ulyſſes, is meant the darkneſs of the night, which ſuf- 
fered him to enter the town of the Phœacians without 
being diſcovered ; and when Priam is conducted by 
Mercury into the tent of Achilles, we are only to un- 
derſtand, that he ſet out to obtain HeCtor's body in the 
dark, with a preſent to appeaſe his anger. If the de- 
lights of the country of the Lotophagt detain the com- 
panions of Ulyſſes, we are told by Homer, that the 
fruits of that iſland made thoſe who taſted them loſe all 
remembrance of their families, or their native country. ' 
This is an ingenious fiction intended to convey this 
important truth, that the love of pleafure debauches 
the mind, and baniſhes from the heart every laudable 
affection. If they loiter at the court of Circe, and a- 
bandon themſelves to riot and debauchery, this pre- 
tended ſorcereſs, with great elegance and ftrength of 
expreſſion, is ſaid to turn them into ſwine. 

If the poet, ſays Lactantius, found it for his intereſt - 
to flatter or conſole a prince for the loſs of his ſon, it 
was but giving him a place amongſt the ſtars, Shep- 
herds were all ſatyrs or fauns; ſhepherdeſſes, nymphs 
or naides; ſhips, flying horſes ; men on horſeback, cen- 
taurs; every lewd woman was a ſyren or a harpy; 
oranges were apples of gold; and arrows and darts, 
lightning and bolts of thunder. ) TO bn 

Rivers and fountains had their tutelary deities, and 
ſometimes were repreſented as deities themſelves ; the 
uniting their ſtreams was called marriage, and brooks 
and canals were their children, If they would ſpeak of 
the rainbow, that too muſt be a goddeſs dreſſed in the 
richeſt colours; and as they were at a loſs to account 
for the production of this phænomenon, it was called 
the daughter of Thaumas, a poetical perſonage, whole 
name ſignifies wonderful. OA 
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Sometimes a concern for the honour of the ladies 
became the ſource of fables, If a princeſs proved too 
| frail to withſtand the attempts of her lover; her flat- 
terer, to ſcreen her reputation, immediately called in 
the aſſiſtance of ſome enamoured god: this was eaſil 
believed by the ignorant vulgar, for they could ſuppoſe 
none but a divine perſon could preſume to attempt one 
of her rank. Thus her reputation was unſullied, and, 
inſtead of becoming infamous, ſhe was honoured, and 
the huſband partook of her glory. Nor are the ſtorics 
| of Rhea Sylvia (5); the mother of Rhemus and Ro- 
mulus, and of Paulina (6), the only inſtances to be 
found in hiſtory of the credulity of huſbands and pa. 
rents. From this ſource and corruption of the prieſts, 


were derived many of the fables relating to the amours 
of the gods, 47 
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At other times, the ſtrangeſt transformations ſprung 
only from a ſimilitude of names, and conſiſted in a play 
of words: the Cygnus was transformed into a ſwan; 
Picus, into a woodpecker ; Hieraſe, into a ſpar- hawk; 
the Cecropes, into monkies; and Alopis, into a fox. 

The ancient opinion, that the world was formed from 
that Chaos, or a confuſed concourſe of matter, which 
Heſiod calls the father of the gods, probably had its riſe 
from a literal interpretation of the beginning of that 
ſublime deſcription, which Moſes gives us of the crea- 
tion (7); where, before the formation of any part of 
the univerſe, it is ſaid, The earth was without form, and 

void, and darkneſs was upon the face of the deep ;, as the 


() Her uncle Amulius having found means to get into her 
apartments, Numitor, her father, ſpread a report, that the twins 

of which ſhe was delivered proceeded from the embraces of the 
| god of war. Dion. de Halic. Ant. Rom. lib. I. Tit. Liv. liv. I. 
' (6) A young Roman knight, called Mundus, falling in love 
with Paulina, and finding all his endeavours to conquer her virtue 
prove fruitleſs, corrupted the prieſts of Anubis, who perſuaded her 
to believe that the god was ſtruck with her beauty, on which ſhe 
was that very night led by her buſband to the temple. A few days 
after, ſeeing Mundus, whom the happened accidentally to meet, 
he let her into the ſecret ; Paulina, enraged and filled with indig- 
nation, carried her complaint before Tiberius, who ordered the 
ſtatue of Anubis to be thrown into the Tiber, his prieſts to be 
burnt alive, and Mundus to be ſent into exile, | A 

(7) Gen. lo % . 


- 
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latter 


latter part of the verſe, where the Spirit of God is re- 
preſented as moving or hovering over the waters, might 
ive the Egyptians, the Phcenicians, the Chaldeans, 
the Perſians, and the Indians, the idea which they 
mean to expreſs when they talk of the egg of the world. 

But it was not ſufficient for Heſiod to make a god of 
Chaos, to deſcribe the order that ſprang from this 
confuſion ; Chaos muſt have an offspring, and there- 


fore, inſtead of ſaying like Moſes, that darkneſs was 


upon the face of the deep, he ſays Chaos brought forth 
Gloomineſs and Night; and, to continue the genea- 


logy, inſtead of ſaying with the inſpired writer, God F 


divided the light from the darkneſs, he expreſſes ſomething 
like the ſame idea, by adding, that from Night ſprang 
Air and Day. Moſes ſays, that God ordered the dry 


land to ap pear. and created the firmament which he called 

eſiod ſays, that the Earth begat Heaven, the 
bigh Mountains, and the Caves. He then informs us 
0 


heaven © 
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the origin of the Ocean, who was the father of 


Springs and Rivers, of the birth of the Sun and Moon, 
and ſeyeral other gods of the like kind. 

[t is very evident, that this whole account is nothin 
more than an allegorical hiſtory of the formation of all 
1 0 in which the various parts of nature are perſo- 
nated; but the hand of the great architect is wanting. 


Ovid treats this ſubject in a more intelligible manner, 
and with great beauty introduces the creator, whom he 
calls God, or Nature, forming the various parts with 
the utmoſt regularity and order. But in nothing does 
he come ſo near to Moſes, as in the account he gives 
of the formation of man, which, as well as Moſes, he 


makes the laſt work of the creation, and introduces 
Prometheus,” or Council, forming him of clay, in the 


image of the gods. 


A creature of a more exalted kind, bs 
Was wanting yet, and then bis man deſign'd; 
Conſcious of thought, of more . breaſt, 
For empire form d, and fit to rule the reſt (8). 


1 


0% Ovid, lib. 2 


L 4 1 


upon the gods: 
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From this introduction it will not admit of a douht 
but that Ovid underſtood the ſtory of Prometheus in 


the literal ſenſe. And as to the circumſtance which he 
omits, of his taking fire from heaven to animate th 


lumpiſh form; what is this, 17 5 a modern author, bu 


God's breathing into his noſtrils the breath of life ? 
And here it cannot be improper to mention a fable, 


which Plato puts into the mouth of Ariſtophanes (9): 


The gods (ſays he) formed man at firſt of a round 
figure, with two bodies, two faces, four legs, four 
<< feet, and both ſexes. Theſe men were of ſuch ex. 
“ traordinary ſtrength, that they reſolved to make wat 

3 incenſed at this enterprize, 
would have deſtroyed them as he had done the giants; 


but ſeeing that by this means he muſt have deſtroyed 


*© the whole human race, he contented himſelf with 


« dividing them aſunder ; and, at the ſame time, or- 


<© dered Apollo to ſtretch over the breaſt, and other 
<< parts of the body, the ſkin, as it is at preſent. Theſe 


< two parts of the body thus disjoined, want to be fe- 
united; and this is the origin of love.” 5 


Ovid mentions only the formation of man, without 
taking the leaſt notice of Eve, in which he evidently 


copies the account given us by Moſes, who omits men- 


tioning this in his general hiſtory of the creation. And 
the hint of this fable was probably taken from this cir- 
cumſtance, where the ſcripture ſays (1), God created 
man, and then adds, male and female created he them; 


and the circumſtance of their being cut aſunder, the 


cloſing up the fleſh, and the reaſon given for conjugal 


love, from Eve's being made of a rib taken out of 
Adam's fide, and his ſaying upon this, She is bone of ny 


bone, and fleſh of my fleſh ; therefore ſhall a man leave bi 


father and mother, and cleave unto his wife (2). . 
Hence it ſeems at leaſt probable, that the writings of 


Moſes were not unknown to the Greeks, which makes 


it the more likely, that theſe writings, or a more an- 


cient tradition, gave riſe to the different repreſentations 
the Pagans have given us of an original ſtate of inno- 


1 


— am —— 


(9) Plato in his Banquet, (1) Gen, 4 47 5 
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cence, which was an object of faith amongſt all civi- 
lized nations. This has been painted in the moſt beau- 
tiful colours, by the heathen poets, under the diſtinc- 
tion of the golden age, or the reign of Saturn. 

In ſeveral things, indeed, both Moſes and the heathen 
philoſophers agree: they equally aſſert, that man was 
created in a ſtate of innocence, and conſequently in a 
ſtate of happineſs, but that debaſing his nature, and a- 
lienating himſelf from God, he became guilty, ſubject 
to pain, diſeaſes, and death, and to all thoſe afflictions 
which are neceſſary to awaken his mind, and to call 
him to his duty; that we are ſtrangers here, that this is 
a ſtate of trial, and that it is as much our intereſt as 
duty to fit ourſelves, by a courſe of virtue and piety, 
for a nobler and more exalted ſtate of exiſtence. The 
Egyptians (3) and Perſians (4) had other ſchemes, 
wherein the ſame important truths were conveyed, tho? 
according to the genius of thoſe countries, they were 
wrapped up in allegories. Plutarch has given us his 
ſentiments on the ſame ſubject, and they are too juſt and 
rational to be omitted. The world, at its birth, ſays, 
he, (5) received from its Creator all that is good; 
© whatever it has at preſent, that can be called wicked 
or unhappy, is an indiſpoſition foreign to its nature. 
* God cannot be the cauſe of evil, becauſe he is ſove- 
„ reignly good; matter cannot be the cauſe of evil, be- 
* cauſe it has no active force; but evil comes from a 
„third principle, neither ſo perfect as God, nor ſo im- 
perfect as matter.“ 8 | 


(3) The bf gs derive the ſource of natural and moral evil / 
from a wicke {pirit whom they call Typhon. ; g b 
(4) The Perſians deduce the origin of all the diſorder and wicked- 
nets in the world from evil ſpirits, the chief of whom they call 
Ahrim or Arimanius. Light, ſay they, can produce nothing but 
light, and can never be the origin of evil: it produced ſeveral be- 
ings, all of them ſpiritual, luminous and powerful; but Arima- 
nius, their chief, had an evil thought contrary to the light: he 
doubted, and by that doubting became dark; and from hence pro- 
ceeded whatever is contrary to the light. They alſo tell us, that 
there will come a time when Arimanius ſhall] be completely de- 
ſtroyed, when the earth will change its form, and when all man- 
kind (141l enjoy the ſame life, language, and government. Sce Dr. 
yde's ancient religion of the Perſians. | | | 


(5) Plutarch de Anim, form. p. 1015. | 3 
: L 5 The 
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The notion of guardian angels has been contended 
for by many Chriſtians, who alledge ſeveral paſſages of 


| ſcripture that ſeem to favour this doctrine, while others 


have turned all that has been ſaid of theſe genii into 


i allegory; and aſſert, that by the two demons, the one 


*> nee, OE IT ITY 


come monſtrous by their crimes ; their heads, inſtead 


the gods and goddefles, and their various intrigues with 


ſtory of Lycaon; who wanting humanity, and being 


good, and the other bad, are meant the influences of 
conſcience, and the ſtrength of appetite. _ | 
It is very evident, however, that the Greeks had an 
idea of theſe beings, and that their exiſtence was gene- 
rally believed. ence, according to Plutarch, came 
their fables of the Titans and Giants, and the engage- 
ments of Python againſt Apollo; which have fo near a | 
reſemblance to the fictions of Oſiris and Typhon. Theſe | 
were beings ſuperior to men, and yet compoſed of a ſpi- | 
ritual and corporeal nature; and conſequently capable | 
of animal pleaſures and pains, The fictions relating to | 
( 


the giants, in Mr. Banier's opinion (6), took their riſe 
from a paſſage in Geneſis, where it is ſaid, that the (7) 


ſons of God, whom the ancients ſuppoſed to be guardian 
* became enamoured with the daughters of men, 
and that their children were mighty men, or giants, the 
word in the original ſignifying either giants, or men be- 


of their guilt, were ſaid to reach to the clouds, while 
the wickedneſs of their lives 1 not improperly be 
termed fighting againſt God, and daring the thunder of 
heaven. But owever this be, it will hardly be doubted 
but that this paſſage might give riſe to the amours of 


mortals. As the frequent appearance of real angels to 
the patriarchs, and the hoſpitable reception they met 
with under the diſguiſe of travellers, might give room 
for the poets to form, upon the ſame plan, the tales of 
Baucis and Philemon, and to contraſt that beautiful 
picture of humble content, and of the peace that bleſſes 
the homely cottages of the innocent and good, with the 


— 


7) Gen. vi. 2. By the ſons of God, is here undoubtedly meant 
the deſcendants of Seth, who had probably this title given them 
to diſtinguiſh them from the deſcendants of Cain, who were called 
the ſons of men, : VVV | . 

4 wee 4 


7) Banier, vol. I. 127, Tr ren 
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of' a ſavage inhoſpitable temper, is, with great pro- 


that a cruel ſoul in a human body is only a wolf in diſguiſe. 
It is certain, that the traditions relating to the uni- 


be the ſame as that of Noah, it cannot be doubted, but 
that ſome circumſtances have been borrowed from 
Noah's hiſtory, and that theſe are the moſt ſtriking 


cient people of Syria, the country where the deluge of 
Deucalion 1s . to have happened, ſays (8) that 
The Greeks aſſert in their fables, that the firſt men, 
« being of an inſolent and cruel diſpoſition, inhuman 

© inhoſpitable, and regardleſs of their faith, were all 
« deſtroyed: by a deluge ; the earth (9) pouring forth 
vaſt ſtreams of water, ſwelled the rivers, which, to- 
«ether with the rains, made the ſea riſe above its 
é banks, and overflow the land, ſo that all was laid 


Lg 


«© under water; that Deucalion alone ſaved himſelf and 


* family in an ark, and two of each kind of wild and 


tame animals, who, loſing their animoſity, entered : 
"into it of their own accord; that thus Deucalion 
* floated on the waters till they became aſſuaged, and 


* then repaired the human race.” 


We are alſo informed, that this veſſel reſted on a high 


mountain ; and Plutarch even mentions the dove, and 


abydenus ſpeaks of a certain fowl being let out of the 


ak, which, finding no place of reſt, returned twice into 
tie veſſel, We are told too, that Deucalion, a perſon 
af ſtrict piety and virtue, offered facrifice to J 


b God, for having graciouſly preſerved both him and 
lis family. f - E 


9 OOO 


(8) De Dea Syria. 


— 


\ 


Wains of the great deep were broken up. 


priety, ſaid to change his form into one more ſuitable | 
to the diſpoſition of his mind. The moral of this fable 
is, that humanity is the characteriſtic of man; and 


yerſal deluge, have been found in almoſt all nations; 
and tho? the deluge of Deucalion ſhould not appear to 


parts of the deſcription, Lucian, ſpeaking of the an- 


| upiter the 
wiour. Thus the ſacred writings inform us, that Noah 
offered ſacrifices of clean beaſts, in token of gratitude | 


Thus it appears, that idolatry and fables being once 
kt on foot, the people, who ſtill retained confuſed ideas 


(9) The fame thought is expreſſed by Moſes, who ſays, The 
of 
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of ſome ancient truths, or the moſt remarkable particu- 
lars of ſome paſt tranſactions, adapted them to the pre- 


ſent mode of thinking, or applied them to ſuch fables 
1 as ſeemied to have any relation thereto. By this means 
truth and falſhood were blended together; and thus it 
happens, that we frequently find ſome traces of hiſtory 
inter mingled with the moſt ridiculous fictions, and re- 
mar kable tranſactions ſometimes pretty exactly related, 
though at the ſame time confounded with the groſſeſt ab- 
ſur dities. | 8 | 
It is very evident, that the diviſion of time into ſeven 
days, could only be a tradition conſtantly preſerved, 
and handed down from the moſt early ages. This ap- 
pears to be the' moſt ancient. method of reckoning time, 
ſince it was very early obſerved by the Egyptians. But 
of this we have ſaid enough in the preceding diſſertation, 
to which it properly belongs. . 
It appears from the account we have given of the 
theology of the ancients, that the Egyptians, Greeks 
| and Romans worſhipped only one Almighty, indepen- 
dent Being, the Father of gods and men, with a ſu- 
preme adoration ; and that the ſeveral ſuperior deities 
; Publickly worſhipped, were only different names or at- 
| tributes of the ſame Gods. This is aſſerted not only by 


' 


* 


ſeveral of the Pagans, but even by St. Auſtin. Whe 
ther this diſtinction was maintained by the bulk of the 
/ 2 amongſt the Greeks and Romans, is not ſo eaſy 
to determine; it is probable, that they might imagine 
them diſtinct beings, ſubordinate to the ſupreme, How- 
ever, there were others univerſally allowed to be of an 
| inferior claſs, and theſe were the national and tutelary 
'4 deities; among which laſt number we may reckon the 
| | good dæmons, or houſhold gods, which the Romans, 
upon conquering any nation or city, invited to tale up 
their reſidence amongſt them. Theſe were undoubtedly 
worſhipped with an inferior kind of adoration. Since 
the Stoic and Epicurean philoſophers, who allow 
| their exiſtence, believed them to be mortal, and tht 


| they were to periſh in the general conflagration, Ul 
_ whiah they imagined the world was to be deſtroyed | 
1. M6; © 0: this. Pliny alludes, when deſcribing the dark 
neſs and horror that attended the eruption u 


bolse, where they had been uſed to 8 . 5 
nother; and the ſun, the moſt glorious image of the deity, when 
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he ſays, that ſome were lifting up their hands to the 
gods ; but that the greater part imagined, that the laſt / 


and eternal night was come, which was to deſtroy both 
the gods and the world together. | 


his diſtinction may be juſtified by the united teſti- 


mony of the ancients; and indeed it in a great meaſure 


removes the abſurdity of the continually introducing 


what were called new gods; that is new mediators, and 


new methods or ceremonials to be added, on particular 


occalions, to the ancient worſhip. 5 


The idolatry of the Pagans, did not conſiſt. in paying 
a direct adoration to the f 

(1) medium of worſhip; and therefore, whether the ſe- 
veral deities were reckoned to be inferior beings, or only 
different names or attributes of one ſupreme ; yet their | 
ſymbols, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, or the ſtatues e- | 
rected to the honour of their gods, were never (except | 
amongſt the loweſt and moſt ignorant of people) ac- | 
- knowledged as the ultimate objects of worſhip. .In | 
| theſe ſtatues, however, the deity was ſuppoſed to reſide 


atues, but in making them the 


in a peculiar manner, „ 
But even this was not always the caſe; it is very evi- 
dent, that the ſtatues erected to the paſſions, the virtues, 


* —— 


6— 


(1) The folly of repreſenting the infinite and omnipreſent ſpirits 
by a ſenſible image, is obvious from a very ſmall degree of re- 


flection; and from hence ariſes the crime of idolatry, or repre- 
ſenting him by the works of nature, or thoſe of men's hands, as 


it is a degradation ot the deity, and an affront to the Being, whoſe 
glorious eſſence is unlimited and unconfined; from hence procceds 
that exclamation of the prophet, Whereunto ſhall ye LIKEN me, 


_ - faith the Lord, &c. | 


When the Iſraelites made the golden calf, and cried out, This 


is the God that brought us out of the land of Egypt, they mult be 
ſuppoled to mean, This repreſents the God that brought us out of 


the land of Egypt. They had 3 3 5 


he enters into Taurus, repreſented by a bull. Had they been ſo ſtu- 


pid as to imagine this calf, which they had juſt made, to be the 


god of their fathers; the god that had wrought ſo many miracles 
tor them, even before they had given him exiſtence ; their folly 
would be entirely inconfiſtent with the rational nature of man, and 
they mult have been abſolutely incapable both of moral and civil 
government, and could only be accounted idiots or madmen. | 4 
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and the vices, were not of this claſs. The Romans had 
particular places for offering up particular petitions ; 
they offered up their prayers for health in the temple of 
Sallus ; they prayed for the preſervation of their liber- 
ties before the ſtatue of Liberty, and offered their ſacri- 
fces to the Supreme before a figure expreflive of their 
wants, Fever, in the opinion of the moſt ſtupid of the 
vulgar, could never be conſidered as a god, yet at the 
altar of Fever they beſought the Supreme to preſerve 
them from being infected with this diſorder, or to cure 
their friends who were already infected by it: And at 


the altar of Fear, they put up their ſupplications, that 


they might be preſerved from the influence of a ſhameful 
panic in the day of battle. 8 1 
As this appears evidently to be the caſe, it is no won- 
der that the number of theſe kind of gods became very 
great. Some of theſe, by the parade of ceremonies that 
attended this method of devotion, were found to have a 


mighty effect on the minds of the vulgar: So that when 


any virtue began to loſe ground, a temple, or, at leaſt, 


an altar erected to its honour, was ſure to raiſe it from 


its declining ſtate, and to reinſtate its influence on the 
heart of man. 1 1 5 
This appears to be a true repreſentation of the caſe, 
from the account which Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus gives 
(2) of the reaſons which induced Numa Pompilius to in- 
troduce Faith into the number of the Roman divinities, 
and which, doubtleſs, gave rife to all the other deities of 
the ſame kind, that were afterwards introduced. To 
engage his people to mutual faith and fidelity, ſays he, 
© Numa had recourſe to a method hitherto unknown 
© to the moſt celebrated legiſlators; public contracts, 


he obſerved, were ſeldom violated, from the regard 


paid to thoſe who were witneſſes to any engagement, 


& while thoſe made in private, tho' in their own nature 


no leſs indiſpenſible than the other, were not ſo 


| 1} * ſtrictly obſerved; whence he concluded, that by deify- 


ing Faith, theſe contracts would be ſtil] more binding: 
„ befides, he thought it unreaſonable, that while di- 


(..) Dion. Halic. I. 2. c. 75. 


e vine honours were paid to Juſtice, Nemeſis and The- 


— — — 


* mis, 
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et mis, Faith, the moſt ſacred and venerable thing in 
& the world, ſhould receive neither public nor private 
« honour ; he therefore built a temple to public F aith, | | 
« and inſtituted ſacrifices, the charge of which was to 
ebe defrayed by the public. This he did with the hope, 
« that a veneration for this virtue being propagated 
& thro” the cite, would inſenſibly be communicated to 
« each individual. His conjectures proved true, and | 
% Faith became ſo revered, that ſhe had more force 
« than even witneſſes and oaths ; ſo that it was the 
common method, in caſes of intricacy, for magiſ- | 
te trates to refer the deciſion to the faith of the contend- 
« ing parties.” OE 

Thus it appears evident, that theſe kind of gods, and 
the temples erected to their honour, were founded not 
only on political, but on virtuous principles. This 
was undoubtedly the caſe, with reſpect to the Greeks | 
as well as the 13 for a propoſal being made at 
Athens, to introduce the combats of the gladiators; 
firſt throw down, cried out an Athenian philoſopher |. 
from the midſt of the aſſembly, throw down the altar, 
erected by our anceſtors above a thouſand years ago to 
Mercy. Was not this to ſay, that they had no need of 
an altar to inſpire a regard to mercy and compaſſion, 


_ a— — 4 


when they wanted public ſpectacles to teach a ſavage 
cruelty and hardneſs of heart! | 
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CONTAINING 


An Account of the various Methods of Divination by 
Aſtrology, Prodigies, Magic, Augury, the Auſpices 
and Oracles; with a ſhort Account of Altars, ſacred 
Groves and Sacrifices, Prieſts and Temples. 


vs I. Of ASTROLOGY. 
STRO LOG was doubtleſs the firſt method of 


divination, and probably prepared the mind of man 
. for the other, no leſs abſurd, ways of ſearching into fu- 
turity ; and therefore a ſhort view of the riſe of this pre- 
tended ſcience cannot be improper in this place, eſpecial- 
ly as the hiſtory of theſe abſurdities 1s the beſt method of 
confuting them. And indeed, as this treatiſe is chiefly 
deſigned for the improvement of youth, nothing can be 
of greater ſervice to them than to render them able to 
trace the origin of thoſe pretended ſciences, ſome of 
which have even ſtill an influence on many weak and ig- 
norant minds. But to proceed, 5 
The Egyptians becoming ignorant of the aſtronomical 
hieroglyphics, by degrees, looked upon the names of the 
ſigns, as expreſſing certain powers with which they were 
inveſted, and as indications of their ſeveral offices. 
The Sun, on account of its iplendor and enliven- 
ing influence, was imagined to be the great mover of 
nature; the Moon had the ſecond rank of powers, 
and each ſign and conſtellation a certain ſhare in the 
government of the world; the Ram had a ſtrong in- 
fluence over the young of the flocks and herds ; the 
Ballance could inſpire nothing but inclinations to good 
order and juſtice; and the Scorpion excite only evil 
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diſpoſitions: and, in ſhort, that each ſign produced the 
good or evil intimated by its name. Thus, if the child 
happened to be born at the inſtant when the firſt ſtar of 
the Ram roſe above the Horizon, (when, in order to 
ive this nonſenſe the air of a ſcience, the ſtar was 
uppoſed to have its greateſt influence) he would he rich 
in cattle ; and that he who ſhould enter the world under 
the Crab, ſhould meet with nothing but diſappointment, 
and all his affairs ſhould go backwards and downwards. 
The people were to be happy whoſe king entered the 
world under the ſign Libra; but completely wretched if 
he ſhould light under the horrid ſign Scorpion : the per- 
ſons born under Capricorn, eſpecially if the Sun at the 
ſame time aſcended the Horizon, were ſure to meet with 
ſucceſs, and to riſe upwards like the Wild Goat, and the 
Sun which then aſcends for fix months together; the 
Lion was to produce heroes; and the Virgin with her 
ear of corn to inſpire chaſtity, and to unite virtue and 
abundance. Could any thing be more extravagant and 
ridiculous ! * This way of arguing,” ſays an ingenious 
modern author, is nearly like that of a man, who 
* ſhould imagine, that, in order to have good wine in 
* his cellar, he need do no more than hang a good 
«cork at the door. 5 3 5 
The caſe was exactly the ſame with reſpect to the 6 
planets, whoſe influence is only founded on the wild 
ſuppoſition of their being the habitation of the pretended 
deities, whoſe names they bear, and the fabulous cha- 
racters the poets have given them. 3 
Thus to Saturn they gave languid and even deſtructive 
influences, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they had 
been pleaſed to make this planet the reſidence of Saturn, 
who was painted with grey hairs and a ſcythe. 
To Jupiter they gave the power of beſtowing crowns, | 
and diſtributing long life, wealth and grandeur, meerly 
becauſe it bears the name of the father of life, 3 
Mars was ſuppoſed to inſpire a ſtrong inclination for 
war, becauſe it was believed to be the reſidence of the 
God of war. 5 3 5 55 
Venus had the power of rendering men voluptuous 
and fond of pleaſure, becauſe, they had been pleaſed to 
| . 5 give 
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pive it the name of one, who, by ſome, was thought to 
e the mother of pleaſure. | | 
Mercury, though almoſt always inviſible, would never 
have been thought to ſuperintend the proſperity of ſtates, 
and the affairs of wit and commerce, had not men, 
without the leaſt reaſon, given it the name of one who 


was ſuppoſed to be the inventor of civil polity. 


According to the aſtrologers, the power of the aſcend- 
ing planet is greatly increaſed by that of an aſcendin 
ſign; then the benign influences are all united, and fal 


together on the head of all the happy infants which at 


that moment enter the world (1); yet can any thing be 
more contrary to experience, which ſhews us, that the 
characters and events produced by perſons born under 
the ſame aſpect of the ſtars, are ſo far from being alike, 
that they are directly oppoſite. 25 

Thus it is evident, that aſtrology is built upon no 
principles, that it is founded on fables, and on influ- 
ences void of reality. Vet abſurd as it is, and ever was, 
it obtained credit, and the more it ſpread, the greater 
injury was done to the cauſe of virtue. Inſtead of the 
exerciſe of prudence and wiſe precaution, it ſubſtituted 


| ſuperſtitious forms and childiſh practices, it enervated 
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the courage of the brave by apprehenſions grounded on 


—— 


(1) “ What completes the ridicule, ſays the Abbe la Pluche, to 
« whom we are obliged for theſe judicious obſervations, is, that 
« what aſtronomers call the firſt degree of the Ram, the Balance, 


% or of Sagitarius, is no longer the firſt ſign, which gives fruit- 


« fulneſs to the flocks, inſpires men with a love of juſtice, or forms 
«& the hero. It has been found that all the celeſt al figns have, by 
4e little, receded from the vernal Equinox, and drawn back to 
« the gaft : notwithſtanding this, the point of the zodiac that cuts 
e the equator is ſtill called the firſt degree of the Ram, though the 
4 firſt ſtar of the Ram be thirty degrees beyond it, and all the 
&« other ſigns in the ſame proportion. When therefore any one is 


« ſaid to be born under the firſt degree of the Ram, it was in 


&« reality one of the degrees of Piſces that then came above the ho- 


1 xjzon; and when another is ſaid to be born with a royal ſu}, 
4 and heroic di ſpoſitions, becauſe at his birth the Jane? upiter 


« aſcended the horizon, in conjunction with the firſt ſtar of Sagi- 
& tary ; Jupiter was indeed at that time in conjunction with a ſtar 


e thirty degrees eaſtward of Sagitay, and in good truth it was 
C the pernicious Scorpion that preſided at the birth of this happy, 


&« this incomparable child,” Abbe Pluche's Hiſtory of the Hea- 
vens, Vol. J. P · 255. e | | 294 
i puns 
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uns and quibbles, and encouraged thewicked, by mak- 
ing them lay to the charge of a planet thoſe evils which 
only proceeded from their own depravity. 
ut not content with theſe abſurdities, which deſtroy- 
ed the very idea of liberty, they aſſerted that theſe ſtars, 
which had not the leaſt connection with mankind, go- 
verned all the parts of the human body (2), and ridicu- 
louſly affirmed, that the ram preſided over the head ; 
the bull over the gullet ; the twins over the breaſt ; the 
ſcorpion over the entrails ; the fiſhes over the feet, &c. 
By this means they pretended to account for the vari- 
ous diſorders of the body ; which was ſuppoſed to be in 
a good or bad diſpoſition, according to the different aſ- 
pects of theſe ſigns. To mention only one inſtance ; 
they pretended that great caution ought to be uſed in 
taking a medicine under Taurus, or the Bull, becauſe 
as this animal chews his cud, the perſon would not be 
able to keep it in his ſtomach. 


Nay, the influence of the planets were extended to 
the bowels of the earth, where they were ſuppoſed to 


produce metals. From hence it appears, that when 
ſuperſtition and folly are once on foot, there is no ſetting 


bounds to their progreſs. Gold, to be ſure, muſt be 


the production of the Sun, and the conformity in point 


of colour, brightneſs, and value, was a ſenſible proof of 


it. By the ſame way of reaſoning, the Moon produced 


all the filver to which it was related by colour; Mars 


all the iron, which ought to be the favourite metal of 
the God of War; Venus preſided over copper, which 


ſhe might well be ſuppoſed to produce, ſince it was found 


being that of the planets, became cf mighty conſequence. The 


ſeven days in the werk, a period of time handed town by tradi- 


tion, happened to correſpond with the number of the planets ; and 
therefore hey gave the name of a planet to each day; and from 
thence ſome days in the week were conſidered as more fortunate 


or unlucky than the reſt: and hence ſeven times ſeven, called 
the climacter: cal period of hours, days or years, were thought 


extremely dangerous, and to have a ſurpriſing effect on private 


rſons, the fortune of princes, and the government of ſtates. 


hus the mind of man became diſtreſſed by imaginary evils, and 
the approach of theſe moments, in themſelves as harmleſs as the 
teſt ol their lives, has, by the ſtrength of imagination, brought on 
the moſt fatal effects. 0 f | „ 


(1) Each hour of the day had alſo one; the number ſeven, as 


| 
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in plenty in the iſle of Cyprus, which was ſuppoſed to 
be the favourite reſidence of this goddeſs, Of the ſame 
fine way of reaſoning, the other planets preſided over 
the other metals, The languid Saturn was ſet over 
mines of lead; and Mercury, on account of his activity, 
had the ſuperintendancy of quickſilver; while it was 
the province of. Jupiter to preſide over tin, as this was 
the only metal that was left him. 

From hence the metals obtained the names of the pla- 
nets; and from this opimion, that each planet engendered 
its own peculiar metal, they at length conceived an o- 
pinion, that as one planet was more powerful than ano- 
ther, the metal produced by the weakeſt was converted 
into another by the influence of a {ſtronger planet, 
Lead, though a real metal, and as perfect in its kind as 
any of the reſt, was conſidered as only a half metal, 
which, through t languid influences of old Saturn, 
was left imperfect; and therefore, under the aſpect of 
Jupiter, it was converted into tin; under that of Ve- 
nus, into copper; and at laſt into gold, under ſome 
particular aſpects of the Sun. And from hence, at laſt 
aroſe the extravagant opinions of the alchymiſts, who, 
with wonderful fagacity, endeavoured to find out means 
for haſtening theſe changes or tranſmutations, which, 
as they conceived, the planets performed too ſlowly ; 
but, at laſt, the world was convinced that the art of 
the alchymiſt was as ineffectual as the influences of the 

planets, which, in a long ſucceſſion of ages, had never 
been known to change a mine of lead to that of tin, or 
any other metal. 


. II. Of PRobiorxs. 
| \ \ 7HOEVER reads the Roman hiſtorians (3), muſt 
be ſurpriſed at the number of prodigies which 
are conſtantly recorded, and which frequently filled the 


people with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions. It muſt 
be confeſſed, that ſome of theſe ſeem altogether ſuper- 


—_— 
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(3). Particularly Livy, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, Pliny, and 
Valerius Maximus, e | 


natural; 
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natural; while much the greater part only conſiſt of ſome 
of the uncommon productions of nature, which ſuperſti- 
tion always attributed to a ſuperior cauſe, and repreſent- 
ed as the prognoſtication of ſome impending misfortunes. 
Of this claſs may be reckoned the appearance of two 
ſuns, the nights illuminated by rays of light, the views 
of fighting armies, ſwords and ſpears darting through 
the air ; ſhowers of milk, of blood, of ſtones, of aſhes, 
or of fire; and the birth of monſters, of children, or of 
beaſts who had two heads, or of infants who had ſome 
feature reſembling thoſe of the brute creation. Theſe 
were all dreadful prodigies, which filled the people with 
inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment, and the whole Roman em- 
pire with an extreme perplexity ; and whatever unhappy 
event followed upon theſe, was ſure to be either cauſed 
or predicted by them. | | | 
Yet nothing is more eaſy than to account for theſe 
productions; which have no relation to any events that 
may happen to follow them. The appearance of two 
ſuns has frequently happened in England, as well as in 
other places, and is only cauſed by the clouds being 
laced in ſuch a ſituation, as to reflect the image of that 
uminary ; nocturnal fires, inflamed ſpears, fighting ar- 
mies, were no more than what we call the aurora bore- 
alis, northern lights, or inflamed vapours floating in the 
air: ſhowers of ſtones, of aſhes, or of fire, were no o- 
ther than the effects of the eruptions of ſome volcano at 
a conſiderable diſtance ; ſhowers of milk were only cauſ- 
ed by ſome quality in the air condenſing, and giving a 
- whitiſh colour to the water; and thoſe of blood are now 
well known to be only the red ſpots left upon the earth, 
on ſtones and the leaves of trees, by the butterflies which 
hatch in hot or ſtormy weather (4). 1 5 
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4) This has been fully proved by M. Reymur, in his hiſtory 
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Fi Va III. Of Macic. 
Me the pretended art of producing, by 


| the aſſiſlance of words and ceremonies, ſuch e- 
vents, as are above the natural power of man, was of 
ſeveral kinds, and chiefly conſiſted in invoking the good 
and benevolent, or the wicked and miſchievous ſpirits. 
The firſt, which was called Theurgia, was adopted by 
the wiſeſt of the Pagan world, who eſteemed this as 
much as they deſpiſed the latter, which they called 
Goetia. Theurgia was, by the philoſophers, accounted 
a divine art, which only ſerved to raiſe the mind to 
higher perfection, and to exalt the ſoul to a greater de- 
gree of purity; and they, who by means of this kind 
of magic, were imagined to arrive at what was called 
intuition, wherein they enjoyed an intimate intercourſe 
with the deity, were believed to be inveſted with their 
wers; ſo that it was imagined, that nothing was im- 
ſſible for them to perform. Fo 
All who made profeſſion of this kind of magic afpired 
to this ſtate of perfection, The prieſt, who was of | 
this order, was to be a man of unblemiſhed morals, and 
all who joined with him were bound to a ſtrict purity 
of life; they were to abſtain from women, and from 
animal food; and were forbid to defile themſelves by 
the touch of a dead body. Nothing was to be forgot 
in their rites and ceremonies; the leaſt omiſſion or miſ- 
take, rendered all their art ineffectual; ſo that this was 
a conſtant excuſe for their not performing all that was 
required of them, tho' as their ſole employment (after 
having arrived to a certain degree of perfection, b 
faſting, prayer, and the other methods of ation) 
was the ſtudy of univerſal nature; they might gain ſuch 
an inſight into phyſical cauſes, as might enable them 
to perform actions, that might fill the ignorant vulgar 
with amazement. And it is hardly to be doubted, 
but that this was all the knowledge that many of them 
ever aſpired after. In this ſort of magic, Hermes Tri- 
megiſtus and Zoroaſter excelled ; and indeed it gained 
reat reputation amongſt the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
erſians, and Indians. In times of ignorance, a Nel 
Ps e - 
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of clock-work, or ſome curious machine, was ſuffi- 
cient to entitle the inventor to the Works of magic; 
and ſome have even aſſerted, that the Egyptian magic, 
that has been rendered ſo famous by the writings of the 
ancients, conſiſted only in diſcoveries drawn from the 
mathematics and natural philoſophy, ſince thoſe Greek 
philoſophers who travelled into Egypt in order to ob- 
tain a knowledge of their ſciences, returned with only 
a knowledge ot nature and religion, and ſome rational 
ideas of their ancient ſymbols. 1 | 
But it can hardly be doubted, but that magic in its 
groſſeſt and moſt ridiculous ſenſe was practiſed in Egypt, 
at leaſt amongſt ſome of the vulgar, long before Py- 
thagoras or Empedocles travelled into that country. 
The Egyptians had been very early accuſtomed to 
vary the ſignification of their ſymbols, by adding to 
them ſeveral plants, ears of corn, or blades of graſs, to 
expreſs the different employments of huſbandy; but un- 
derſtanding no longer their meaning, nor the words 
that had been made uſe of on theſe occaſions, which 
were equally unintelligible, the vulgar might miſtake 
theſe for ſo many myſterious practices obſerved by their 
fathers; and hence they might conceive the notion, that 
a conjunction of plants, even without being made uſe 
of as a remedy, might be of efficacy to preſerve or pro- 
cure health. ©* oy theſe, ſays the Abbe Pluche, they 
made a collection, and an art by which they pretended 
* to procure the bleſſings, and provide againſt the evils 
* of life.” By the aſſiſtance of theſe, men even at- 
tempted to hurt their enemies, and indeed the know- 
ledge of poiſonous or uſeful ſimples, might on particu- 
lar occaſions give ſufficient weight to their empty curſes 
or invocations. But theſe magic incantations, fo con- 
trary to humanity, were deteſted and puniſhed by almoſt 
all nations, nor could they be tolerated in any. 

Pliny, after mentioning an herb, the throwing of 
which into an army, it was ſaid, was ſufficient to put 
it to the rout, aſks, where was this herb when Rome 
was ſo diſtreſſed by the Cimbri and Teutones ? Why 
did not the Perſians make uſe of it when Lucullus cut 
their troops in pieces? Sat 1 
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i! But amongſt all the incantations of magic, the moſt 
[| ſolemn, as well as the.moſt frequent, was that of call- 
VM ing up the ſpirits of the dead; this indeed was the quin- 
[| teſſence of their art; and the reader cannot be diſ- 
| pleaſed to find this myſtery unravelled. 
An affection for the body of a perſon, who in his 
| life-time was beloved, induced the firſt nations to inter 
the dead in a decent manner ; and to add to this me- 
lancholy inſtance of their eſteem, thoſe wiſhes which 
had a particular regard to their new ſtate of exiſtence, 
the place of burial, conformable to the cuſtom of cha- 
racterizing all beloved places, or thoſe diſtinguiſhed by 
a memorable event, was pointed out by a large ſtone 
or pillar raiſed upon it. To this place families, and 
when the concern was general, multitudes repaired e- 
very year, where, upon this ſtone, were made libations 
of wine, oil, honey, and flour; and here they ſacrificed 
and eat in common, having firſt made a trench, in 
which they burnt the entrails of the victim, and 
| into which the libation and the blood was made to 
| flow. They began with thanking God for having. 
given them life, and providing their neceſſary food; 
and then praiſed him for the good examples they had 
been favoured with. From theſe melancholy rites were 
| baniſhed all licentiouſneſs and levity ; and while other 
cuſtoms changed, theſe continued the ſame. They 
_ roaſted the fleſh of the victim they had offered, and eat 
it in common, diſcourſing on the virtues of him they 
came to lament. * 8 
All other feaſts were diſtinguiſhed by names ſuitable 
to the ceremonies that attended them. Theſe funeral 
meetings, were ſimply called the manes, that is, the aſ- 
ſembly. Thus the manes and the dead were words that 
became ſynonymous. In theſe meetings, they imagined 
that they renewed their alliance with the deceaſed, Who, 
they ſuppoſed, had till a regard for the concerns of their y 
country and family, and who, as affectionate ſpirits, ü 
could do ng leſs than inform them of whatever was ne- — 
ceſſary for them to know. Thus the funerals of the 
dead were at laſt converted into methods of divination, U 
and an innocent inſtitution into one of the grofleſt 
pieces of folly and ſuperſtition, - 5 p = | 
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But they did not ſtop here; they grew ſo extrava- 
gantly credulous, as to believe that the phantom drank 


the libations that had been poured forth, while the re- 
lations were feaſting on the reſt of the facrifice round 


the pit; and from hence became apprehenſive leſt the 
reſt of the dead ſhould promiſcuouſſy throng about this 
ſpot to get a ſhare in the repaſt they were oy 5 5 to 
be ſo fond of, and leave nothing for the dear ſpirit for 
whom the feaſt was intended. They then made two 
ney, water, and flour, to employ the generality of the 
dead; and in the other they poured the blood of the 
victim; when fitting down on the brink, they kept off, 
by the ſight of their ſwords, the crowd of dead who 
had no concern in their affairs, while they called him 


by name, whom they had a mind to chear and conſult, 


and defired him to draw near ( 555 * 
The queſtions made by the living were very intelli- 


n 
gible; but the anſwers of the dead were not ſo eaſily 


underſtood, and therefore the priefts and magicians 


made it their buſineſs to explain them. They retired. 
into deep caves, where the darkneſs and filence reſem- 
bled the ſtate of death, and there faſted and lay upon 
the ſkins of the beaſts they had ſacrificed, and then gave 
for anſwer the dream which moſt affected them; or 
opened certain books appointed for that purpoſe, and 
gave the firſt ſentence that offered. At other times the 


prieft, -or any perſon who came to conſult, td6k care 


at his going out of the cave, to liſten to the firſt words 


te ſhould hear, and theſe were to be his anſwer. And 


tho they had no relation to the buſineſs in hand, they 
were turned ſo many ways, and their ſenſe fo violently 
wreſted, that they made them ſignify almoſt any thing 
they pleaſed. At other times they had recourſe to 4 


number of tickets, on which were ſome words or 


verſes, and theſe being thrown into an urn, the firſt 


that was taken out was delivered to the family, 


On # Wwe 


(5) Homer gives the ſame account of theſe ceremonies, when 
Uiyiſes raiſes the ſoul of Tireſias; and the ſame uſages are found 


in the oem of Silius Italicus. And te theſe ceremonies the ſcrip- 
lures frequently allude, when the Iſraelites are forbid to aſſemble 
pon high places. 5 | 
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pits or ditches, into one of which they put wine, ho- 
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meſſengers ſent from the gods, to inform them of fu- 


ture events, and to warn them againſt any diſaſterous 


undertaking. From hence they took notice of their 
flight, and from their different manner of flying prog- 
noſticated good or bad omens. The birds were inſtantly 
grown wonderous wiſe, and an owl, who hates the 


ight, could not paſs by the window of a ſick perſon 
in the night, where he was offended by the light of a 


(6) Abbe Pluche's Hiſtory of the Heavens, vol, I. aha f 
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lamp of a candle, but his hooting muſt be conſidered 
28 prophelying, that the life of the poor man was nearly 
en af 
The place where theſe auguries were taken, amongſt 
the Romans, was commonly upon an eminence ; ey 
were prohibited after the month of Auguſt, becauſe 
that was the time for the moulting of birds; nor were 
they permitted on the wane of the moon, nor at an 
time in the afternoon, or when the air was the lea 
diſturbed by winds or clouds. 1 
When all the previous ceremonies were performed, 
the augur, cloathed in his robe, and holding his augural 
ſtaff in his right-hand, ſat down at the door of his tent, 
looked round him, then marked out the diviſions of the 
heavens with his ſtaff, drew a line from eaſt to weſt, 
and another from north to ſouth, and then offered up 
his ſacrifice. A ſhort prayer, the form of which may 
be ſufficiently ſeen, in that offered to Jupiter, at the 
election of Numa Pompilius, which was as follows: 
O father Jupiter, if it be thy will, that this Numa 
«* Pompilius, on whoſe head I have laid my hand, 
«© ſhould be king of Rome, grant that there £ clear 
and unerring ſigns, within the bounds I have de- 
« ſcribed.” The prayer being thus ended, the prieſt 
turned to the right and left, and to whatever point the 
birds directed their flight, in order to determine from 
DE: whether the god approved or rejected the 
choice, VVV 
The veneration which the Romans entertained for 
this ceremonial of their religion, made them attend the 
reſult of the augury with the moſt profound ſilence, and 
the affair was no ſooner determined, than the augur 
reported his deciſion, by ſaying, The birds apprave, or 
the birds diſapprove it. However, notwithſtanding the 
aupury might be favourable, the enterprize was ſome- 
ay deferred, till they fancied it confirmed by a new 
But of all the ſigns which happened in the air, the 
moſt infallible was that of thunder and lightening, eſ- 
pecially if it happened to be fair weather. If it came 
on the right-hand it was a bad omen, but if on the left 
good one; becauſe, according to Donatus, all appear- 
; M ances 
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ances on that ſide were ſuppoſed to proceed fre | 
right-hand of the gods. tis | rom dhe 
Let us now .take a view of the ſacred chickens ; for 


an examination into the manner of their taking the 


corn that was offered them, was the moſt common me- 
thod of taking the augury. And indeed the Romans 


had ſuch faith in the myſteries contained in their man. 


ner of feeding, that they hardly ever undertook any 
important affair without firſt adviſing with them. Ge- 


nerals ſent for them to the field, and conſulted them 


before they ventured to engage the enemy; and if the 


omen was unfavourable, they immediately deſiſted from 
their enterprize. The ſacred chickens were kept in a 
coop or pen, and entruſted to the care of a perſon, 


who, on account of his office, was called Pullarius. 
The augur, after having commanded ſilence, ordered 
the pen to be opened, and threw upon the ground a 
handful of corn. If the chickens inſtantly leaped out 
of the pen, and pecked up the corn with ſuch eager- 
neſs as to let ſome of it fall from their beaks, the au- 
gury was called Tripudium, or Tripudium Soliſtimum, 
rom its ſtriking the earth, and was eſteemed a moſt 


auſpicious omen; but if they did not immediately run 


to the corn, if they flew away, if they walked by it 
without minding it, or if they ſcattered it abroad with 
their wings, it portended danger and ill ſucceſs. Thus 
the fate of the greateſt undertakings, and even the fall 


of cities and kingdoms, was thought to depend on the 


appetite of a few chickens, 

Obſervations were alſo taken from the chattering, 
ſinging, or hooting of crows, pies, owls, &c. and from 
the running of beaſts, as heifers, aſſes, rams, hares, 


wolves, foxes, weeſels, and mice, when theſe appeared 


in uncommon places, croſſed the way, or run to the 


right or left, &c. They alſo pretended to draw a good 
or bad omen from the moſt common and trifling actions 
or occurrences of life, as ſneezing, ſtumbling, ſtarting, 
the numbneſcs of the little finger, the tingling of the 


ear, the ſpilling of ſalt upon the table, or wine upon 
one's cloaths, the accidental meeting of a bitch with 
whelp, &c. It was alſo the buſineſs of the augur to 


interpret dreams, oracles, and prodigies. Th 
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The college of augurs, at firſt inſtituted at Rome by 
Romulus, was only compoſed of three perſons, taken 
from the three tribes, into which all the inhabitants of 
the city were divided; but ſeveral others were after- 
wards added, and at laſt, according to a regulation of 
Scylla, this college conſiſted of fifteen perſons, all of 
the firſt diſtinction, the eldeſt of whom was called the 
maſter of the college: It was a prieſthood for life, of 
© a character indelible, which no crime or forfeiture 
© could efface ; it was neceſſary that every candidate 
„„ ſhould be nominated to the people by two augurs, 
«© who gave a folemn teſtimony upon oath, of his dig- 
e nity and fitneſs for that office (7).” The greateſt 
precautions were indeed taken in this election; for as 
they were inveſted with ſuch extraordinary privileges, 
none were qualified but perſons of a blameleſs life, 
and free from all perſonal defects. The ſenate could 
aſſemble in no place but what they had conſecrated. 
They frequently occaſioned the diſplacing of magiſtrates, 
and the deferring of public aſſemblies. ** But the ſe- 
nate, at laſt, conſidering that ſuch an unlimited 
power was Capable of authoriſing a number of abuſes, 
© decreed that they ſhould not have it in their power“ 
to adjourn any aſſembly that had been legally con- 
r . ED 
Nothing can be more aſtoniſhing, than to find ſo wiſe 
a people as the Romans addicted to ſuch childiſh foole- 
ries. Scipio, Auguſtus, and many others, have, with- 
out any fatal conſequences, deſpiſed the chickens and 
the other arts of divination ; but when the generals 
miſcarried in any enterprize, the people laid the whole 
blame on the heedleſſneſs with which they had been 
conſulted ; and if he had entirely neglected conſulting 
them, all the blame was thrown upon him who % 
preferred his own forecaſt to that ot the fowls ; while 
thoſe who made theſe kinds of predictions a ſubject of 
railery, were accounted impious and prophane. Thus 
they conſtrued, as a puniſhment from the gods, the de- 


— 
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(7) Middleton's Life of Cicero. 
(8) Banier's Mythology, vol. I. p. 400. g e EO 
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feat of Claudius Pulcher, who, when the ſacred chick- 


ens refuſed to eat what was ſet before them, ordered 


them to be thrown into the ſea: F they won't eat, ſaid 
| he, they Hall drink, 


ry ? u 


4 


* 


oy n V. Of the Avapicas, 


N the moſt early ages of the world, a ſenſe of piety, 
and a regard to decency, had introduced a cuſtom 

of never ſacrificing to him, who gave them all their 
bleſſings, any but the ſoundeſt, the moſt fat and beau- 
tiful victims. They were examined with the cloſeſt 
and moſt exact attention. This ceremonial, which 
doubtleſs ſprang at firſt from gratitude, and ſome na- 
tural ideas of fitneſs and propriety, at [aſt degenerated 
into trifling niceties'and ſiperſtitions ceremonies, And 
it having been once imagined, that nothing was to be 
expected from the gods, when the victim was imperfect, 
the idea of perfection was united with abundance of 
trivial circumſtances, The entrails were examined with 
peculiar care, and if the whole was without blemiſh, 
their duties were fulfilled; and under an aſſurance that 
they had engaged the gods to be on their fide, they 
engaged in war, and in the moſt hazardous under- 
takings, with ſuch a confidence of ſucceſs, as had the 
greateſt tendency to procure it. . 
All the motions of the victim that was led to the 
altar became ſo many prophecies. If he advanced with 
an eaſy air in a ſtraight line, and without offering re- 
ſiſtance; if he made no extraordinary bellowing when 
he received the blow; if he did not get looſe from the 
perſon that led him to the ſlaughter, it was a prognoſtic 
of an eaſy and flowing ſucceſs, -  * 
The victim was knocked down, but before its belly 
was ripped open, one of the lobes of the liver was al- 
lotted to thoſe who offered the ſacrifice, and the other 
to the enemies of the ſtate. That which was neither 


blemiſhed nor withered, of a bright red, and neither 


larger nor ſmaller than it ought to be, prognoſticated 
great proſperity to thoſe for whom it was ſet apart; 550 
ee ; | „ | WHIC 
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which was livid, ſmall, or corrupted, preſaged the 


moſt fatal miſchiefs © —_ 
The next thing to be conſidered was the heart, which. 
was alſo examined with the utmoſt care, as was the 
ſpleen, the gall, and the lungs; and if any of theſe 
were let fall, if they ſmelt rank, or were bloated, livid 
or withered, it preſaged nothing but misfortunes. 
After they had finiſned their examination of the en- 
trails, the, fire was kindled, and from this alſo they 
drew ſeveral preſages. If the flame was clear, if it 
mounted up without dividing, and went not out till the 
victim was entirely conſumed, this was a. proof that 
the ſacrifice was accepted; but if they found it difficult 
to kindle the fire, if the flame divided, if it played a- 
round, inſtead of taking hold of the victim, if it burnt 
ill, or went out, it was a bad omen. 1 
At Rome, the auſpices were always choſen from the 
beſt families, and as their employment was of the ſame 
nature as the augurs, they were as much honoured. It 
was a very common thing indeed to ſee their predictions 
verified by the event, eſpecially in their wars; nor is 
this at all wonderful, the prediction never lulled them 
into fecurity, or prevented their taking every neceſſary 
precaution; but, on the contrary, the aſſurance of vic- 
tory inſpired that intrepidity and high courage, which. 
in the common ſoldiers was the principal thing neceſ- 
ſary to the attainment of it. But, if, after the appear- 
ance of a eomplete favour from the gods, whom they 
had addreſſed, their affairs happened to miſcarry, the 
blame was laid on ſome other deity. Juno or Minerva 
had been neglected. They ſacrificed to them, recovered 
their ſpirits, and behaved with greater precaution, _ 
However, the buſineſs of the auſpices was not re- 
| ſtrained to the altars and ſacrifices, they had an equal 
= right to explain all other portents. The ſenate, fre- 
: N conſulted them on the moſt extraordinary pro- 
digies. de op ety tides op anew lat. ro; 5 
© The college of the auſpices (9) as well as thoſe 
of the other religious orders, had their particular re- 
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(5) Kennet's Roman Antig. lib. II. e. 4. 0. 
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giiters and records, ſuch as the memorials of thun- 
** der and lightening, the (1). Tuſcan hiſtories, &c. 
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E 3. 0 KEN CAES: -- 
V all the nations upon earth, Greece was the moſt 
: famous for oracles, and ſome of their wiſeſt men 
have endeavoured to vindicate them upon ſolid princi- 
ples, and refined reaſonings. Xenophon' expatiates on 
the neceſſity of conſulting the gods by augurs and ora- 
cles. He repreſents man as naturally ignorant of what 
is advantageous or deſtructive to. himſelf ; that he is fo 
far from being able to penetrate into the future, that 
the preſent itſelf eſcapes him; that his deſigns may be 
. fruſtrated by the ſlighteſt objects; that the deity alone, 
to whom all ages are preſent, can. impart to him the 
infallible, knowledge of futurity; that no other being 
can give ſucceſs to his enterprizes, and that it is highly 
reaſonable to believe that he will guide and protect thoſe 
who adore him with a pure affection, who call upon 
him, and conſult him with a ſincere and humble re- 
ſignation. How ſurpriſing it is that ſuch refined and 
noble principles ſhould be brought to defend the moſt 
puerile and abſurd opinions] For what arguments can 
vindicate their preſuming to. interrogate the moſt high, 
and oblige him to give anſwers concerning every idle 
imagination and unjuſt enterprize? _ £4 v 
Oiracles were thought by the Greeks to proceed in a 
more immediate manner from God than the other arts 


$ 


(.) Romulus, who founded the inſtitution of the auſpices, bor- 
rowed it from the Tuſcans, to whom the ſenate afterwards ſent 
twelve of the ſons of the principal nohility to be inſtructed in thele 
. myſteries, and the other ceremonies of their religion. The origin 
of this art amongſt the people of Tuſcany, is dr by Cicero, in 
the following manner: A peaſant (ys he) ploughing in the field, 
4c his 1 Pretty deep in the earth, turned up a 
« clod, from whence ſprung a child, who taught him and the other 
4 Tuſcans the art of divination.” See Cicero de Div. I. 2. This 
fable undoubtedly means no more, than that this child, ſaid to 
= a, karma a clod of earth, was a youth of a very mean and ob- 
cure birth, and that from him the Tufcans learnt this method. of 
. "divination. But it is not known whether he was the author of it, 
or whether he learnt it af the Greeks or other nations. 95 67 
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of divination; and on this account ſcarce any peace 
was concluded, any war engaged in, any new laws 
enacted, or any new form of government inſtituted 
without conſulting oractes. And therefore Minos, to 
give his laws a proper weight with the people, afcribed 
to them a divine ſanction, and pretended to receive from 
Jupiter inſtructions how to new model his government. 
And Lycurgus made frequent viſits to the Delphian 
oracle, that the people might entertain a belief, that he 
received from Apollo the platform which he afterwards 
communicated to the Spartans. Theſe pious frauds 
were an effectual means of eſtabliſhing the authority 
of laws, and engaging the people to a compliance with 
the will of the law-giver. Perſons thus inſpired: were 


frequently thought worthy of the higheſt truſt ; ſo that 
they were ſometimes advanced to regal power, from a 
perſuaſion, '5* that as they were admitted to the counſels 


* of the gods, they were beſt able to provide for the 
* ſafety and welfare of man (2).” 1 


This high veneration for the prieſts of the oracles, 


being the ſtrongeſt confirmation, that their credit was. 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed, they ſuffered none to conſult 
the gods but thoſe who. brought ſacrifices and rich. pre- 
ſents to them; whence few, beſides the great, were 
admitted, This proceeding ſerved at once to enrich the 


prieſts, and to raiſe the character of the oracles amongſt 


the populace, who are always apt to deſpiſe what they: 
are too familiarly acquainted with ; nor were the rich,. 
or even the greateſt prince admitted, except at thoſe 
particular times when the god was in a diſpoſition to» 
be conſulted. | : 


One of the moſt ancient oracles, of which we have 


received any particular account, was that of Jupiter at: 
Dodona, a city ſaid to be built by Deucalion, after that: 
famous deluge which bears his name, and which de- 


ſtroyed the greateſt part of Greece. It. was ſituated in. 
Epirus, and here was the firſt temple that ever was ſeen: 


in Greece. According to Herodotus, both this and the 


oracle of Jupiter Hammon had the ſame original, and: 
both owed: their inſtitution to the Egyptians, The riſe. 


„„ 


_ (a) Potter's-Antiquities of Greece, vol. I, p. 263. 
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of this oracle is indeed wrapped up in fable. To 
black 7 ſay they, flying from Thebes in Egypt, 
one of them ſettled in Lybia, and the other flew as far 
as the foreſt of Dodona, a province in Epirus, where 
fitting in an oak, ſhe informed the inhabitants of the 
country, that it was the will of Jupiter that an oracle 
ſhould be founded in that place. Herodotus gives two 
accounts of the riſe of this oracle, one of which clears 
up the myſtery of this fable. He tells us, that he was 
informed by the prieſts of Jupiter, at Thebes, in Egypt, 
that ſome Phoenician merchants carried off two prieſt- 
eſſes of Thebes, that one was carried into Greece, and 
the other into Lybia. She who was carried into Greece, 
took up her reſidence in the ſoreſt of Dodona, and 
there, at the foot of an oak, erected a ſmall chapel in 
honour of Jupiter, whoſe prieſteſs ſhe had been at 
Thebes (43). {2 1 „ 
We learn from Servius (4), that the will of heaven 
was here explained by an old woman, who pretended 
to find out a meaning to explain the murmurs of a 
brook that flowed from the foot of the oak. After this, 
another method was taken, attended with more forma- 
lities; brazen kettles were ſuſpended in the air, with 
a ſtatue of the ſame metal, with a whip in his hand (5): 
this figure, when moved by the wind, ſtruck againſt 
the kettle that was next it, which alſo cauſing all the 
other kettles to ſtrike againſt each other, raiſed a clat- 
tering din, which continued for ſome time, and from 
theſe ſounds ſhe formed her predictions. __ 


Both theſe ways were equally abſurd, for as in each 
the anſwer depended ſolely on the invention of the 
prieſteſs, ſne alone was the oracle. Suidas informs us, 


wp wy oo” on HE CEO n AS 


that the anſwer was given by an oak in this grove, as 
5 (3) The Abbe Sallier takes this fable to be built upon the dou. \ 
ble meaning of the word atlas, which in Attica, and ſeveral BY v 
other parts of Greece, fignifies pigeons, while in the dialect of f 


* Epirus,” it meant old women. See Mem. Acad. Belles Lettres, 
f vol. V. 85 1 1 | . : : 8 Fu 
(4) Servius in 3. En. 5, 466. 8 45 | 
(5) As this was evidently a figure of Oſiris, which was on p?t- 
e occafions repreſeuted with a whip in his hand, it is an ad- 
ditional proof that this oracle was derived from Egypt. am 
| | | | 0 
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Homer alſo has delivered (6); and as it was generally 
believed to proceed from the trunk, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive how this was performed; for the prieſteſs has no- 
thing more to do than to hide herſelf in the hollow of 
an old oak, and from thence to give the pretended ſenſe 
of the oracle, which ſhe might the more eaſily do, as the 
, diſtance the ſuppliant was obliged to keep, was an ef- 
85 means to prevent the cheat from being diſco- 
vered. l 5 
There is one remarkable circumſtance relating to this 
oracle yet remaining, and that is, that while all the 
other nations received their anſwer from a woman, the 
Bœotians alone received it from a man, and the reaſon 
given for it is as follows: During the war between 
the Thracians and Bœotians, the latter ſent; deputies 
to conſult this oracle of Dodona, when the prieſteſs 
gave them this anſwer, of which ſhe doubtleſs did not 
toreſee the conſequence : F you would meet with ſucceſs, . 
you muſt. be guilty of ſome impious action. The deputies, . 
no.doubt ſurprized, and perhaps exaſperated, by ima- 
gining that the prieſteſs prevaricated with them in order 
to pleaſe the Pelaſgi, from whom ſhe was deſcended,. 
and who were in a ſtrict alliance with the Thracians, 
reſolved to fulfil the decree. of the oracle; and therefore 
ſeizing the prieſteſs, burnt her alive, alledging, that: 
'W this action was juſtihable in whatever if ht it was con- 
' Wl iidered, that if ſhe intended to deceive them, it was fit 
ſhe ſhould be puniſhed for the deceit; or, if ſhe was 
lincere, they had only literally filfilled the ſenſe of the 
i oracle. The two, remaining prieſteſſes, (for, accordin 
ede Strabo, the oracle at that time had uſually three 
highly exaſperated at this cruelty, cauſed them to be 
WJ ized, and as they were to be their judges, the deputies 
leaded the illegality of their being tried by women. 
he juſtice of this plea was admitted by the people, 
who allowed two prieſts to try them in conjunction 
with the prieſteſſes; on which, being acquitted by the 
former, and condemned by the latter, the votes being 
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equal, they were releaſed. For this reaſon the Bœo- 
tians, for the future, received their anſwers from the 
Sofia otrmd a 
The oracle of Jupiter Hammon, in Lybia, we have 
already faid, was derived from Egypt, and is of the 
fame antiquity as the former of Dodona, and, tho' ſur- 
rounded by a large tract of burning ſands, was extreme- 
ly famous. This oracle gave his anſwers not by words, 
but by a fign. What was called the image of the god, 
was carried about in a gilded barge on the ſhoulders of 
his prieſts, who moved whitherſoever they pretended the 
divine impulſe directed them. This appears to have 
been nothing more than the mariners compaſs (7), the 
uſe of which was not entirely unknown to that age, 
thoꝰ fo long kept a ſecret from the Europeans. It was 
adorned with precious ſtones, and the barge with many 
ſilver goblets hanging on either ſide; and theſe proceſ- 
ſions were accompanied with a troop of matrons and 
* virgins ſinging hymns in honour of Jupiter. Theſe 
prieſts refuſed the bribes offered them by Lyſander, who 
wanted their aſſiſtance to help him to change the fuc- 
ceſſion to the throne of Sparta. However, they were 
not ſo ſcrupulous when Alexander, either to gratify his 
- vanity, or to ſcreen the þ tore of his mother, took 
that painful march thro' the deſerts of Lybia, in order 
to obtain the honour of being called the ſon of Jupiter; 
a a prieſt ſtood ready to receive him, and ſaluted him 
with the title of fon of the king of gods. 
The oracle of Apollo at Delphos, was one of the 
_ moſt famous in all antiquity. © This city ſtood upon 2 
declivity about the middle of mount Parnaſſus ; it was 
built on a ſmall extent of even ground, and ſurrounded)! 
with precipices, that fortified it without the help of art 
j (8). Diodorus Siculus relates (9) a tradition of a very 
whimſical nature, which was ſaid to give riſe to this 
oracle, There was a hole in one of the vallies, at the 
foot of Parnaſſus, the mouth of which was very ſtrait: 
the goats that were feeding at no great diſtance, coming 


(7) Umbilico ſimilir, ſmaragdo & gemmis coagmentatus. Hund 
navegio aurato geſtant ſacerdotes. Q. CURTIVS, I. 4. c. 7. 
| () Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 427, 428. N : 
. (9 Diod. n N of 


near it, began to ſkip and friſk about in ſuch a manner, 


an enthuſiaſtic impulſe, or temporary madneſs, as 


which paſſed for prophecies. The report of this extra- 
ordinary event drew thither the neighbouring people, 


ſame tranſports. Surprized at ſo aſtoniſhing a prodigy, 
the cavity was no longer approached without reverence. 


vine in it: they imagined it proceeded from ſome 
friendly deity, and from that time beſtowed a particu- 


| ſeveral ſucceſſive deities, and at laſt by Apollo, who 
' raiſed its reputation to the greateſt height, It was re- 
ſorted to by perſons of all ſtations, by which it obtained 
: immenſe riches, which expoſed it to be frequent] 

| plundered. At firſt it is faid the god inſpired all indif- 
ferently who approached the cavern ; but ſome having 
in this fit of madneſs thrown themſelves into the gulf, 
they thought fit to chooſe a prieſteſs, and to ſet over the 


terwards they had two or three. | 3 
The oracles were not delivered every day, but the ſa- 
_ crifices were repeated till the god was pleaſed to deliver 
them, which frequently happened only one day in the 
year. Alexander coming here in one of theſe intervals, 
after many intreaties to engage the prieſteſs to mount 
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that the goat-herd, being ſtruck with ſurprize, came up 
to the place, and leaning over it, was ſeized with a ſuch 


prompted him to utter ſome extravagant expreſſions, 
who, on approaching the hole, were feized with the 


The exhalation was concluded to have ſomething di- 


lar worſhip on the divinity of the Fe and regarded 
what was delivered in thoſe fits o 


ple of Delphos. 5 A 
This oracle, it was pretended, had been poſſeſſed by 


hole a tripos, or three-legged ſtool, whence ſhe'might 


without danger catch the exhalations ; and this prieſteſs 
was called Pythia, from the ſerpent ao ſlain by 


Apollo. For a long time none but virgins poſſeſſed this 


| honour, till a young Theffalian, called Echecrates, 
falling in love with the prieſteſs, who was at that time 
very beautiful, raviſhed her; when, to prevent any a- 


buſes of the like kind for the future, the citizens made 
a law to prohibit any woman being choſen under fifty 
years old. At firſt they had only one prieſtefs, but af- 


the 


* madneſs as predic- 
tions ; and here they afterwards built the city and tem- 
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the tripod, which were all to no purpoſe, the prince 
rowing impatient at her refuſal, drew her by force 
rom her cell, and was leading her to the ſanctuary, 
when ſaying, Ay ſon, thou art invincible, he cried out, 
that he was. ſatished, and needed no other anſwer. 
Nothing was wanting to keep up the air of myſtery, 
in order to preſerve its reputation, and to procure it ve- 
neration. The neglecting the ſmalleſt punctilio was 
ſufficient to make them renew the ſacrifices that were to 
precede the reſponſe of Apollo. The prieſteſs herſelf was 
obliged to prepare for the diſcharge of her duty, by faſt- 
ing three days, bathing in the fountain of Caſtalia, 
drinking a certain quantity of the water, and chewing 
| ſome leaves of laurel gathered near the fountain. After 
© theſe preparations the temple was made to ſhake, which 
paſſed for the ſignal given by Apollo, to inform them of 
bis arrival, and then the prieſts led her into the ſanctu- 


ary and placed her on the tripod, when beginning to be 


agitated by the divine vapour, her hair ſtood an end, 
her looks became wild, her mouth began to foam, and 


aft of trembling ſeized her whole body. In this con- 


dition ſhe ſeemed to ſtruggle to get looſe from the prieſts, 
who pretended to hold her by. force, while her ſhrieks 
and howlings, which reſounded thro? the temple, filled 
the deluded by-ftanders with a kind of ſacred horror. 
At laſt, being no longer able to reſiſt the impulſes of 
the god, ſhe ee and at certain intervals uttered 
ſome unconnected words, which were carefully picked 
up by the prieſts, who put them in connection, and 
gave them to the poets, Who, were alſo preſent to put 
them into a kind of verſe, which was frequently ſtiff, 
unharmonious, and always obſcure; this occaſioned that 
piece of raillery, that Apollo, the prince of the muſes, 
was the worſt of the poets. One of the prieſteſſes, who 
Was called Phemonöe, is ſaid to have pronounced her 
oracles in verſe: in latter times they were contented 
with delivering them in proſe, and this, in the opinion 
of Plutarch, was one of the reaſons of the declenſion 
JJJͤ;z ru 1; . 
ECrceſus intending to make trial of the ſeveral oracles 
| . of Greece, as well as that of Lybia, commanded the 
| reſpective ambaſſadors to conſult them all on a ſtated Gays ; 
| | e | 25 
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propoſed was, What is Crœſus, the ſon of Alyattes, 
king of Lydia, now doing?“ The reſt of the oracles 
failed; but the Delphian anſwered truly, that“ He 
was boiling a lamb and a tortoiſe together in a brazen 
© pot.” This gained his confidence and a profuſion 
of the richeſt offerings. In return, the oracle, on the 
next enquiry, informed him, that By making war 
"WF © upon the Parſons. he ſhould deſtroy a great empire.“ 
The event is well known. This vain confidence loſt 
him both his crown and liberty (1). | | 


. 


no more than a robber, or at moſt a hero, had an oracle 


in Bœotia, which acquired great reputation. Pauſa- 


nias, who had conſulted it, and gone through all its 
formalities, has given a very particular deſcription of 
it, 1 from him we ſhall extract a ſhort hiſtory of this 
oracle. 25 , 
The facred grove of Trophonius, ſays this author 
* (2), is at a ſmall diſtance from Lebadea, one of the 
fineſt cities in Greece; and in this grove is the temple 
of Trophonius, with his ſtatue, the workmanſhip of 
Praxiteles. "Thoſe who apply to this oracle muſt per- 
form certain ceremonies before they are permitted to go 
down into the cave where the reſponſe is given. Some 
days muſt be ſpent in a chapel dedicated to Fortune and 
the Good Genii, where the purification conſiſts in ab- 
ſtinence from all things unlawful, and in making uſe 
of the cold bath. He muſt ſacrifice to Trophonius and 


all his family, to Jupiter, to Saturn, and to Ceres, ſir- 


named Europa, who was believed to have been the nurſe 
of Trophonius. The diviners conſulted the entrails of 
every victim, to diſcover if it was agreeable to Tropho- 


nius that the perſon ſhould deſcend into the cave. If 


the omens were favourable, he was led that night to the 


river Hercyna, where two boys anointed his body with M8: 
oil. Then he was conducted as far as the ſource of the MW: 


river, where he was obliged to drink two ſorts of water, 
that of Lethe, to efface from his mind all profane 


ih 


— 


(1) Herodot. in Clio. 55 
| (2) Pauſan, lib. ix. P · 602, | 604. 


thoughts, 


and to bring the reſponſes in writing. The queſtion 


Trophonius, who, according to ſome authors, was 
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thoughts, and that of Mnemoſyne, to enable him to 


. Fetain whatever he was to ſee in the ſacred cave; he was 


then preſented to the ſtatue of Trophonius, to which 


we 1 


he was to addreſs a ſhort prayer; he then was cloathed 
in a linen tunic adorned with ſacred fillets; and at laſt 


was conducted in a ſolemn manner to the oracle, which 


was incloſed within a ſtone wall on the top of a moun- 


' tain. | 


In this incloſure was a cave formed like an oven, the 
mouth of which was narrow, and 'the deſcent to it not 


by . but by a ſhort ladder: on going down there 


. appeared Al 1 82 Co 
. trait. The ſuppliant, who was obliged to take a cer- 


another cave, the entrance to which was very 


tain compoſition of honey in each hand, without which 


he could not be admitted, proſtrated himſelf on the 


ground, and then putting his feet into the mouth of the 
cave, his whole body was forcibly drawn in. 


Here ſome had the knowledge of futurity by viſion ; 


and others by an audible voice, They then got out of 
the cave in the ſame. manner as they went in, with 
their feet foremoſt, and proſtrate on the earth. The 
ſuppliant going up the ladder was conducted to the 
chair of Mnemoſyne, the goddeſs of memory, in which 
being ſeated, he was queſtioned on what he had heard and 


ſeen; and from thence he was brought into the chapel 


of the Good Genii, where having ſtaid till he had re- 
covered from his affright and terror, he was obliged to 
write in a book all that he had ſeen or heard, which. 
the prieſts took upon them to interpret. There never 
Was but one man, ſays Pauſanias, who loſt his life in 
this cave, and that was a ſpy who had been ſent by 
Demetrius, to ſee whether in that holy place there was 
any thing worth plundering. The bedy of this man 
was afterwards found at a great diſtance; and indeed it 


is not unlikely, that this deſign being diſcovered, he 


Vas aſſaſſinated by the prieſts, who might carry out his 
body by ſome ſecret paſſage, at which they went in and 
out without being perceived. ; A ” 


The oracle of the Branchidz, in the neighbourhood 


of Miletus, was very ancient, and in great eſteem. 


do deliver up its treaſures to him, and then burnt the 


Xerxes returning from Greece, prevailed on its prieſts 


temple, 
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temple, when to ſecure them againſt the vengeance of 
the Greeks, he granted them an eſtabliſhment in the 
moſt diſtant part of Aſia, After the defeat of Darius by 
Alexander, this conqueror deſtroyed the city where 
theſe prieſts had ſettled, of which their deſcendants 
were then in actual poſſeſſion; and thus puniſhed the 
children for the perfidy of their fathers. 

The oracle of Apollo at Claros, a town of Ionia, in 


Aſia Minor, was very famous, and frequently conſulted. 


Claros was ſaid to be founded by (3) Manto, the 
daughter of Tiroſias, ſome years before the taking of 
Troy. The anſwers of this oracle, ſays Tacitus (4), 
were not given by a woman, but by a man, choſe out 
of certain families, and generally from Miletus. It was 


ſufficient to let him know the number and names of 


thoſe who came to conſult him; after which he retired 
into a cave, and having drank of the waters of a ſpring 
that ran within it, delivered anſwers in verſe upon what 
the people had in their thoughts, tho' he was frequently 
ignorant, and unacquainted with the nature and rules 
of poetry. It is ſaid (our author adds) that he fore- 
told the ſudden death of Germanicus, but in dark 
and ambiguous terms.” | 


Pauſanias mentions an oracle of Mercury, in Achaia, 


of a very ſingular kind, after a variety of ceremonies, 
which it is needleſs here to repeat, they whiſpered 'in 
the ear of the god, and told him, what they were de- 


ſirous of knowing; then ſtopping their ears with their 
hands, they left the temple, and the firſt words they 
heard after they were out of it, was the anſwer of the 


But it would be an endleſs taſk to pretend to enume- 
rate all the oracles, which were ſo numerous, that Van 


Dale gives a liſt of near three hundred, moſt of which 


* were in Carecge.. EE 5 8 


| (3) Manto has been greatly extolled for her rophetic ſpirit-3 
* fabulous h ſtory informs us, that lamentin 3 miſeries of her 


3 ſhe difolved away in tears, and that theſe formed a foun. 
. tain, the 


on diſeaſes, and ſhortened life, 
(4) Tacit, Annal. I. 2, c. 544 


But 
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water of which communicate the gift of prophecy to thoſe - 
who drank it, but being at the ſame time unwholeſome, it brought | 
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But no part of Greece had ſo many oracles as Bœotia, 
which were there numerous, from its abounding in 
mountains and caverns; for, as Mr. Fontenelle obſerves, 
nothing was more convenient for the prieſts than theſe 
caves, which not only inſpired the people with a ſort of 
religious horror, but afforded the prieſts an opportunity 
of forming ſecret paſſages, of concealing themſelves in 
hollow ſtatues, and of making uſe of all the machines 
and all the arts neceſſary to keep up the deluſion of the 
Frome and to increaſe the reputation of the oracles. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the different man- 
ners by which the ſenſe of the oracles was conveyed : 
beſides the methods already mentioned, in ſome the o- 
racle was given from the bottom of the ſtatue, to which 
one of the prieſts might convey himſelf by a ſubterra- 


nean paſlage; in others by dreams; in others again by 


lots, in the manner of dice, containing certain charac- 
ters or words, which were to be explained by tables 
made for that purpoſe. In ſome temples the enquirer 
threw them himſelf, and in others they were dropped 
from a box; and from hence aroſe the proverbial phraſe, 
he lot is fallen. Childiſh as this method of deciding 
the ſucceſs of events by a throw of dice may appear, 
yet it was always preceded by ſacrifices and other ce- 
remonies. HIT TOTS OLIN 2 555 
In others the queſtion was propoſed by a letter, ſealed 

up, and given to the prieſt, or left upon the altar, while 
the perſon ſent with it was obliged to lie all night in the 

_ temple, and theſe letters were to be ſent back unopened 

with the anſwer. Here this wonderful art conſiſted in 

the prieſts knowing how to open a letter without in- 
juriyg the ſeal, an art till practiſed, on particular oc- 

caſions, in all the general poſt-offices in Europe. A 

governor of Cilicia, whom the Epicureans endeavoured 
to inſpire with a contempt for the oracles, ſent a ſpy to 
that of Mopſus at Mallos, with a letter well ſealed up; 
as this man was lying in the temple, a perſon appeared 
to him and uttered the word Black. This anſwer he 
carried to the governor, which filled him with aſtoniſh- 
ment, tho? it appeared ridiculous to the Epicureans, to 


whom he communicated it, when to convince them of 


the injuſtice of the raillery on the oracle, he broke ey 


* * = 
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C 
the letter, and ſhewed them that he had wrote theſe 


words, Shall J ſacrifice to thee a white on or a black? 


The emperor Trajan made a like experiment on the 
god at Heliopolis, by ſending him a letter ſealed up, 
to which he requeſted an anſwer. The oracle com- 


manded a blank paper, well folded and ſealed, to be 


iven to the emperor, who, upon his receiving it, was 
ſtruck with admiration at ſeeing an anſwer ſo cor- 
reſpondent to his own letter, in which he had wrote 
o N 1 

The general characteriſtic of oracles, ſays the juſtly 
admired Rollin (5), were ambiguity, obſcurity, and con- 
vertability; ſo that one anſwer would agree with ſeveral 
different and even oppoſite events; and this was general- 
ly the caſe when the event was in the leaſt dubious. Tra- 
jan, convinced of the divinity of the oracle, by the blank 


letter above mentioned, ſent a ſecond note, wherein he 


deſired to know, whether he ſhould return to Rome af- 


ter the concluſion of the war which he had then in view; 


the oracle anſwered this letter by ſending to him a vine 
broke in pieces. The prediction of the oracle was cer- 
tainly fulfilled ; for the empergr dying in the war, his 
body, or, if you pleaſe, his bones, repreſented by the 
broken vine, were carried to Rome. But it would have 
been equally accompliſhed had the Romans conquered 
the Parthians, or the Parthians the Romans ; and what- 
ever had been the event, it might have been conſtrued 
into the meaning of the oracle. Under ſuch ambiguities 


they eluded all difficulties, and were hardly ever in the 


wrong. In this all their art, and all their ſuperior know- 
ledge confiſted ; for when the queſtion was: plain, the 
anſwer was commonly ſo too. A man requeſting a cure 
for the gout, was anſwered by the oracle, that he ſhould 
drink nothing but cold water. Another deſiring to know 
by what means he might become rich, was anſwered by 


the god, that he had no more to do but to make himf 


maſter of all between Sicyon and Corinth (6). 


_—_— — IP 


Q Ancient Hiſt. vol, 5. p. 25. 
(6) Banier, 8 1 
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A and ſacrifices mutually imply each other, 
| and were immediately conſequent to the fall of 
man : though the original altars were ſimple, being 
. compoſed of earth or turf, or unhewn ſtones. There 
is great probability that the cloathing of our firſt parents 
_ conſiſted of the ſkins of beaſts ſacrificed by Adam in the 
interval between his offence and expulſion from para- 
diſe. Cain and Abel, Noah and the patriarchs, pur- 
ſued the practice. Even thoſe who forſook the living 
God, yet continued this early method of worſhip. '[ heſe 
idolaters at firſt imitated the fimple manner in which 
they had been raiſed by Noah. But the form and ma- 
terials inſenſibly changed; there were ſome ſquare, 
others long, round, or triangular. Each feaſt obtaine 
aà peculiar ceremonial, and an altar of a particular form. 


Sometimes they were of common ftone, fometimes of 


marble, wood, or braſs. The altar was ſurrounded 
with carvings in bas relief, and the corners ornamented 
with heads of various animals. Some reached no higher 
than to the knee, others were reared as high as the 
_ waiſt, whilſt others were much higher. Some again 
were ſolid, others hollow, to receive the libations and 
the blood of the victims. Others were portable, re- 
ſembling a trevet, of a magnificent form, to hold the 


offering from the fire, into which they threw frankin- | 
cenſe, to over- power the diſagreeable ſmell of the blood 


and burning fat. In ſhort, what had been approved on 
ſome important occaſion, paſſed into a cuſtom, and be- 
came a law. | N 0 


Where the altars were placed, there was ſaid to be in 
the early ages of the world an houſe or temple of IE- 
HOVAH, which was moſtly upon eminencies, and always 
uncovered. Where they could be had, upright ſtones 
were erected near them. This in ſcripture is called /etting 


up a pillar; nor was it done without a particular form 


of conſecration, The behaviour of the patriarch ty 
2 12 as | | cob, 


* 1 


rein 

50 to which we refer the reader (7), will explain the 
whole. Wy | | e 

It is ſaid of Moſes likewiſe, That he roſe up early in the 

morning, and builded an altar under the hill, and twelve 

pillars, Sc. (8) The entire work of theſe ſacred emi- 


nencies was ſurrounded at a convenient diſtance, by a 


mound or trench thrown up, in order to prevent the 
profane intruſion of the people (9). _ 4 
At other times the walls were incloſed by groves of 


oak (1). Whence this tree is faid to be ſacred to Jove. 


The heathens, when they left the object, yet continued 
this uſage alſo of the original worſhip ; which indeed was 
ſo linked to idolatry, that it became neceflary for Moſes 
to forbid the Hebrews planting groves about their altars, 
to prevent their falling into the practices of the nations 
round about them. Theſe groves were hung with gar 
lands and chaplets of flowers, and with a variety of of- 
ferings in ſo laviſh a manner, as almoſt entirely to ex- 
clade the light of the fun. They were conſidered as 
the peculiar reſidence of the deity. No wonder there- 


fore, that it was deemed the moſt inexpiable ſacrilege 


toreur them gown {2.000 x 5 
The high antiquity and univerſality of ſacrificing, be- 


ſpeak it a divine inſtitution. The utter impoſſibility that 


there ſhould be any virtue or efficacy in the thing itſelf, 


ſhews plainly that it muſt have been looked upon as vica- 
rious, and having reſpect to ſomewhat truly meritorious, 


and which thoſe that brought the ſacrifice were at fir 


(7). Gen. xxviii. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and xxxv. 7, 14, 15 * 
8) Exod. xxiv. 4. Thecketh, inferius, deorſum, on the declivity 
7). een 4 | PR 
9) Exod. xix. 12, 23. 5 5 85 : 
1) Gen. xxi. 33. Xii. 6, 7. Xxxv. 4. Xill. 18. Deut. xi. 39, 
105 ix. 6, Sc. 7 


felled, to make his warlike engines, deſcribes the conſternation of 


the ſoldiers, who refuſed to obey his orders, till taking an axe, he 
ent down one of them himſelf. Struck with a religious reverence 
for the ſanctity of the grove, they imagined that if they preſump- 
tuouſly attempted to cut down any of its trees, the axe would haye 
recoiled upon themſelves. They however believed it lawful to 
prune and clear them, and to fell thoſe trees which they imagined 
attracted the thunder, | as | 
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ſufficiently acquainted with the nature of, For it is not 
to be preſumed upon what grounds men could be induced 
to think of expiating their ſins, or procuring the divine 
favour by ſacrificial oblations, It is much more reaſon- 
able to conclude it a divine appointment. All nations 
have uſed it. They who were ſo happy as to walk with 
God, were inſtructed in it from age to age. And they 
who rejected him, ſtill ſacrificed. But they invented new 
rites; and at length, miſtaking and perverting the ori- 
inal intent and meaning, offered even human victims 
t is indeed moſt ſurprizing to obſerve, that almoſt all 
nations, from the uſe of beaſtial, have advanced to human 
ſacrifices; and many of them, from the ſame miſtake and 
perverſion, even to the facrifice of their own children! 
This moſt cruel cuſtom, amongſt the Carthaginians, 
of offering children to Saturn (3), occaſioned an embaſly 
being ſent to them from the Romans, in order to per- 
ſuade them to aboliſh it. And in the reign of Tiberius, 
the prieſts of Saturn were crucified for preſuming to ſa- 
crifice children to him; and Amaſis, king of Egypt, 
made a law, that only the figures of men ſhould be ſa- 
_ crificed inſtead of themſelves. Plutarch informs us, that 
at the time of a plague, the Spartans were ordered by an 
oracle to ſacrifice a virgin ; but the lot having fallen up- 


on a young maid whole name was Helena, an eagle car- 


ried away the ſacrificing knife, and laying it on the head 
of an heifer, it was ſacrificed in her ſtead. The ſame 


author informs us, that Pelopidus the Athenian general 


dreaming the night before an engagement, that he ſhould 
ſacrifice a virgin to the manes of the daughters of Sceda- 
ſus, who had raviſhed and murdered, he was filled 
with horror at the inhumanity of ſuch a ſacrifice, which 
he could not help thinking odious to the gods; but ſeeing 
a mare, by the advice of Theocritus the ſoothſayer, he 
ſacrificed it, and gained the victory. 1 FC: 
The ceremonies uſed at ſacrifices were extremely dif- 
ferent, and to every deity a diſtin victim was allotted _ 
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(3) Theſe ſacrifices were practiſed annually by the Carthagi- 
nians, who firſt offered the ſons of the principal citizens; but af- 
terwards privately brought up children for that purpole = 
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(J); but whatever victims were offered, the greateſt care 

was to be taken in the choice of them ; for the very ſame 

blemiſhes that excluded them being offered by the Jews, 
rendered them alſo imperfect among the Pagans. | 

The prieſt having prepared himſelf by continence, du- 

ring the preceding night, and by ablution, before the 


proceſſion went a herald crying hoc age, to give the people 


notice that they were to give their ſole attention to what 
they wereabout; then followed the players on ſeveral in- 


ſtruments, who between the intervals of playing, exhort- 


ed the people in the ſame manner. The prieſt, and 
ſometimes the ſacrificers, went before cloathed in white, 
and the prieſt, beſides being dreſſed in the veſtments be- 
longing to his office, was ſure to be crowned with a chap- 
let of the leaves of the tree ſacred to the god for whom 
the ſacrifice was appointed ; the victim had his horns 


ilt, and was alſo crowned with a chaplet of the ſame 


eaves, and adorned with ribbons and fillets. In Greece, 
when the prieſt approached the altar, he cried, ho is 
here? To which the ſpeCtators anſwered, Many good peo- 
ple (5). The prieſt then ſaid, Be gone all ye pans” al 
which the Romans expreſſed by ſaying, Procule/te profant. 
The victim arriving at the altar, the prieſt laid one hand 
upon the altar, and began with a prayer to all the gods, 
beginning with Janus, and ending with Veſta, during 
which the ſtricteſt ſilence was obſerved. Then the ſa- 
crifice began, by throwing upon the head of the victim 


corn, frankincenſe, flour, and ſalt, laying upon it cakes 
and fruit (6), and this they called immolitio, or. the im- 


molition. Then the prieſt took the wine, which having 
firſt taſted, he gave it to the by-ſtanders to do ſo too (7), 
and then poured it out, or ſprinked the beaſt with it 
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(4) Lucian informs, that © The victims were alſo different ac- 


t cording to the quality and circumſtances of the perſons who of- 
« fered them. The huſhandman, ſays he, ſacrifices an ox; the ſhep- 
« herd, a lamb; the goat-herd, a goat. There are ſome who offer 


< only cakes, or incenſe ; and he that has nothing, ſacrifices by 
« kiſſing his right hand.” De Sacr, | 3a & 


(5) Io X ayalou. hp 
(6) All theſe were not uſed for every ſacrifice, 
(7) This was called libatio. wr 
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between the horns. After this the prieſt plucked off 
ſome of the rough hairs from the forehead of the victim, 
threw them into the fire, and then turning to the eaſt, 
drew a crooked line with his knife along the back, from 
the forehead to the tail, and then ordered the ſervants (8) 
to ſlay the victim, which they had no ſooner done than 
he was opened, and the duty of the aruſpex began, which 
was no ſooner over, than the carcaſe was cut in quar- 
ters, and then into ſmaller pieces, and, according to 
Pauſanias (9), and Apollonius Rhodius (1), the thighs 
were covered with fat, and ſacrificed as the part allotted 
to the god (2); after which they regaled themſelves 
upon the reſt, and celebrated this religious feaſt with 
dancing, muſic, and hymns ſung in honour of the gods. 
Upon ſignal victories, or in the midſt of fome public 
calamity, they ſometimes offered in one ſacrifice a hun- 
dred bulls, which was called an hetacomb : but ſome- 7 
times the ſame name was given to the ſacrifice of an 
hundred ſheep, hogs, or other animals. Tis faid, that | 
Pythagoras offered up an hecatomb for having found 
out the demonſtration of the forty-ſeventh propoſition [ 
: | | 5 
t 
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in the firſt book of Euclid. 
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VIIL. Of the Parse, Pulse r Rss ES, &e. of the Greeks I? 


| and Romans. 5 4 
N the early ages of the world the chiefs of families - 


compoſed the prieſthood ; and afterwards, when pub- 

lic prieſts were appointed, kings, as fathers and maſters 

of that large family which compoſed the body politic, h 

frequently offered ſacrifices; and not only kings, but 
- princes and captains of armies. Inſtances of this kind 


are frequently to be met with in Homer. 2 He 
e e „/JJCC— 1 BHAI PTR #2 0 
— | | . 05 

() Theſe inferior officers, whoſe buſineſs it was to kill, to em- In 
bowel, to flea, and waſh the victim, were called Victimarii, Pope, At 
Agonis, Cultrarii. | as 5 ref 
(s Lib. 5, p. 192. 5 | m. 

(1) In Att. p. 42. ; 3 pi 
(2) In the holocauſts, the whole vitim was burnt, and nothing tte 


left for the feaſt, : 
ET When 


„ 1:2, a 


When the ancients choſe a prieſt, the ſtricteſt enquiry 
was made into the life, the manners, and even the bo- 
dily external perfections of the perſon to be choſen. 
They were generally allowed to marry once, but were 
not always forbid ſecond marriages. 3 
The Greeks and Romans had ſeveral orders of prieſts; 
but as Greece was divided into many independent ſtates 
there naturally aroſe different hierarchies. In ſeveral 
cities of Greece the government of religion was in- 
truſted to women, in others it was conferred on the 
men ; while again, in others, both in concert had a 
ſhare in the management of it. The prieſteſſes off 
Argos were very famous. At Athens a preſteſs preſided 
over the worſhip of Minerva ; there was alſo a prieſteſs 
for Pallas, at Clazomenæ; for Ceres, at Catanea, &c. 
The Hierophantz were very famous prieſts of Athens, 
and both they and their wives, who were called Hiero- 
hantidæ, were ſet apart for the worſhip of Ceres and 
ecate; as were the Orgiophantæ, and the women 
{tiled Orgiaſtæ, appointed to preſide over the orgies of 
Bacchus, &c. Beſides the prieſteſs of Apollo, at Del- 
phos, who was by way of eminence called Pythia (z), 
there belonging to this oracle five princes of the 1 
and ſeveral prophets, who pronounced the ſenſe of the 
oracle. There were alſo chief prieſts, one of whom 
preſided over a city, and ſometimes over a whole pro- 
vince ; ſometimes he was inveſted with this dignity for 
life, and, at other times, only for five years. Beſides 
theſe, there were chief prieſteſſes, who were the ſuper- 
intendants of the prieſteſſes, and were choſen from the 
nobleſt families ; but the moſt celebrated of theſe was 
the Pythia. „ 7 | 
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(3) Thus the prieſteſs of Pallas, at Clazomene, was called 
Helychia, and that of Bacchus, Thyas; and in Crete, that of 
Cybele, Meliſſa. Among the Athenians, the inferior miniſters 
vere (tiled Paraſiti, a word that did not at that time carry with it 
my mark of reproach; for it is mentioned in an inſcription at 
Athens, that of two bulls offered in ſacrifices, the one ſhould be 
tferved for the games, and the other diftributed 2 the prieſts 
nd paraſites. Theſe paraſites had a place amongſt the chief ma- 
altrates, and the principal part of their employment was to chooſe 
% whenk appointed for their ſacrifices, Banier's Mythology, Vol. 

? P. 2 3 . 5 | | SIDES | 
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The prieſts of Rome enjoyed ſeveral very conſidera- 
'ble privileges, they were exempted from going to war, 
and excuſed from all burchen de offices in the ſtate. 
They had commonly a branch of laurel and a torch car- 
ried before them, and were allowed to ride in a chariot 
to the capitol. Romulus inſtituted ſixty prieſts, who 
were to be at leaſt fifty years of age, free from all per- 
ſonal defects, and diſtinguiſhed both by their birth and 
the rectitude of their morals. | | 
The Pontifax Maximus, or the high-prieſt, was eſ- 
teemed the judge and arbitrator of all divine and human 
affairs, and his authority was ſo great, and his office fo 
much revered, ** That all the emperors, after the ex- 
25 27 0 of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus, either actually 
© took upon them the office, or at leaſt uſed the name 
c (4) .“ He was not allowed to go out of Italy, though 
this was diſpenſed with in favour of Julius Cæſar; 
whenever he attended a funeral, a veil was put between 
him and the funeral bed; for it was thought a kind of 
profanation for him to ſee a dead bod. 5 
The Rex Sacrorum (5), according to Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus (6), was inſtituted after the expulſion of 
the Roman kings, to perpetuate the memory of the 
great ſervices ſome of them had done the ſtate. On 
this account, the augurs and pontifices were directed to 
chooſe out a fit perſon, who ſhould devote himſelf to 
the care of religious worſhip, and the ceremonies of 
religion, without ever interfering in civil affairs : but 
leſt the name of king, which was become odious to the 
people, ſhould raiſe their jealouſy, it was at the ſame 
time appointed, that he ſhould be ſubject to the high- 
prieſts. His wife had the title of Regina Sacrorum. | 
The Flamines, according to Livy (7), were appointed MW | 
by Numa Pompilius, to diſcharge thoſe religious offices, 
which he imagined properly belonged to the kings. At 
firſt there were but three (8), which were choſen by 


(4) Kennet's Rom. Antiq. _ „ 
(5) He was alſo ſtiled Rex Sacrificulus. 
(5) Lib. x. J)) Td. 1 . 
85 The Flamen diaſis of Jupiter, the Martialis of Mars, and 
the Quirinalis of 8 he firſt ſacred to Jupiter was a per- 


ſon of a very high diſtindtion, though he was obliged to {hone to 
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the people, and their election confirmed by the high- 
prieſt, They were afterwards increaſed to fifteen, three 
of whom were choſen from among the ſenators, and 
were called Flamines Majores ; and the other twelve, 
choſen from the Plebeians, were ſtiled Flamines Minores. 
The Feciales were alſo inſtituted by Numa, and con- 
ſiſted of twenty perſons, choſen out of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed families. Theſe were properly the heralds 
of the republic, who, whenever it was injured, were 
ſent to demand ſatisfaction, which, if they could not 


-obtain, they called the gods to witneſs betwten them 


and the enemy, and denounced war. They had the 
power of ratifying and confirming alliances, and were 
the arbitrators.of all the differences between the repub- 
lic and other nations; fo that the Romans could not 
lawfully take up arms, till the Feciales had declared 
that war was moſt expedient. _ — 

The Pater Patratus derived his name from a circum- 


Nance neceſſary to his enjoying the title; and in order 


that he might be more ſtrongly interefted in the fate of 
his country, he was to have both a father and a 
ſon living at the ſame time. He was choſen by the 
college of Feciales out of their own body, to treat with 
the enemy on the ſubject of war and peace. 
The Epulones were miniſters appointed to prepare 
the ſacred banquets at the ſolemn games, and had the 
privilege of wearing a robe like the pontiffs, bordered 
with purple. Theſe miniſters were originally three in 
number, to which two were afterwards added, and then 
two more, till in the pontificate of Julius Cæſar they 
were increaſed to ten. The moſt conſiderable of the 
privileges granted to the Epulones, was one which they 
enjoyed in common with the other miniſters, their not 
being obliged to make their daughters veſtals (9g). 
Beſides theſe were the Salii, or prieſts of Mars; the 
Phebades of Apollo; the Baſlarides of Bacchus; the 


tn. ** 


burthenſome regulations and ſuperſtitious obſervances: his wife 
was a prieſteſs, and had the title of Flaminica; and alſo enjoyed 
the fame privileges, and was under the ſame reſtrictions as her huſ- 
band, 1 ellius, Not. Att. I. 10. c. 15. | | 
(9) Aulus Gellius, lib, 1. 80 12. 5 


2: Luperci 


%% 
Luperci of Pan, and ſeveral others who preſided over 


the worſhip of particular deities, each of which had a 


particular college, and conſtituted a diſtin community. 


Of the TemrLes of the Pacans. 


MARKEN groves, with a circular opening in the 
midſt, or upright ſtones placed in the ſame order, 
incloling an altar, were the original temples. The firſt 
covered one was that of Babel, and in all probability 
it was the only one of the kind, till Moſes, by erect- 
ing the tabernacle, might give the Egyptians the firſt 
thought of building alſo N 9 for their gods. Had 
temples been built in Egypt at the time when Moſes 
reſided there, it can hardly be conceived but that he 
would have mentioned them; and that this moving 
temple might ſerye as a model for the reſt, is the more 
robable, as there is a near reſemblance between the 
Sanctum Sanctorum and the holy places in the Pagan 
temple. In that of Moſes, God was conſulted, and 
none ſuffered to enter but the prieſts: this exactly 
agrees with the holy places in the Heathen temples, 
where the oracle was delivered. . 
It was the opinion of Lucian, that the firſt temples 
were built by the Egyptians, and that from this cuſtom 
was conveyed to the people of the neighbouring coun- 
tries; and from Egypt and Phoenicia it palled into 
Greece, and from Greece to Rome. 10 
They all began with little chapels, which were ge- 
nerally OT be private perſons, and theſe were foon 
ſucceeded by regular buildings, and the moſt magnih- 
cent ſtructures, ' when even the grandeur and beauty of 
the buildings heightened the veneration that was enter- 
tained for them. They had often porticos, and always 
an aſcent of ſteps, Tile ſome of them were ſurrounded 
by galleries ſupported by rows of pillars. The firſt 
part in entering theſe temples was the porch, in which 
was placed the holy water for the expiation of thoſe 
that entered into the temple. The next was the nave( t), 
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or body of the temple, and then the holy place (2), 
into which none but the prieſts were allowed to enter. 
Sometimes there was behind the building another part, 
called the back temple. 

The inſide was frequently adorned with paintings, 

Fildings, and the richeſt offerings, among which were 
the trophies and ſpoils of war.. But the principal or- 
naments were the ſtatues of the gods, and thoſe of per- 
ſons diſtinguiſhed by yu and noble actions, which 
were ſometimes of gold, ſilver, ivory, ebony, and other 
precious materials. 1 

The veneration for theſe buildings was carried by the 

Romans and other nations to the moſt ſuperſtitious ex- 
ceſs. Before the erecting one of theſe noble edifices, 
the Aruſpices choſe the place, and fixed the time for 
beginning the work ; for here every thing was of im- 
portance. They began when the air was ſerene, and 
the ſky clear and unclouded; on the limits of the build- 
ing were placed fillets and garlands, and the ſoldiers 
whoſe names were thought auſpicious, entered the en- 
cloſure with bows in their hands: then followed the 
veſtal virgins, attended by ſuch boys and girls who had 
the happineſs to have their fathers and mothers living, 
and theſe aſſiſted the veſtals in ſprinkling all the ground 
with clear water; then followed a ſolemn ſacrifice, and 
prayers to the gods, to profper the building they were 
going to erect for their habitation; and this being over, 
the prieſt touched the ſtone that was to be firſt laid, 
and bound it with a fillet, after which the magiſtrates, 
and perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, affiſted the 
people, with the utmoſt joy and alacrity, in removing 
the ſtone, which was extremely large, fixed it for a 
foundation, throwing in with it feveral ſmall gold coins, 
and other pieces of money. Ta 123 

When theſe buildings were finiſhed, they were con- 
ſecrated with abundance of ceremony, and ſo great was 
the veneration felt by the people for the temples, that 
they frequently, as a mark of humiliation, clambered 
up to them on their knees; and fo holy was the place, 
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(2) Called Penetralis, Sacrarium, Adytum. | 1 
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that it was thought criminal for a man to ſpit or blow 
| this noſe in it. The women proſtrated themſelves in 
them, and ſwept the pavements with their hair. They 
became ſanctuaries for debtors and criminals z and on 
all holidays were conſtantly decked with branches of 
laure], olive, and ivy. 

One of the firſt temples built in Egypt, was that of 
Vulcan, at Memphis, erected by Manes : At firſt it 
had the primitive ſimplicity of all other ancient build- 
ings, and without ſtatues (3); but the ſucceſſors of this 
prince ſtrove to excel each other in embelliſhing this 
work with ſtately porches and ſtatues of a monſtrous 
ſize. There were indeed a great number of temples in 
Egypt, but the moſt extraordinary thing of this kind 
was a Chapel hewn out of a ſingle ſtone, which by or- 
der of Amaſis was cut out of the quarries in upper 
Egypt, and with incredible difficulty carried as far as 
Sais, where it was deſigned to have been ſet up in the 
temple of Minerya, but was left at the gate. Hero- 
dotus mentions this work with marks of aitoniſhment : 
„What I admire more, ſays he, than at the other 
works of Amaſis, is his cauſing a houſe to be brought 
from Eliphantina, a houſe hewn out of a ſingle ſtone: 
*© which two thouſand men were unable to remove thi- 
„ther in leſs than three years. This houſe was thirty- 
s one feet in front, twenty-one feet in breadth, and 
„ twelve in height; and on the inſide twenty-ſeven feet 
in length, and ſeven feet and a half high.” 
The temple of Diana at Epheſus (4), has been al- 
ways admired as one of the nobleſt pieces of architec- 
ture that the world has ever produced. It was four 
hundred and twenty-five feet long, two hundred feet 
broad, and ſupported by a hundred and twenty-ſeven 
columns of marble ſixty feet high, twenty-ſeven of 


— 


[z) According to the beſt hiſtorians, there were no ſtatues in 
the ancient temples of Egypt. But this is not at all ſtrange, ſince 
Plutarch, who has his authority from Varro, ſays, © That the Ro- 

* mans were a hundred and ſeventy years without ſtatues ; Numa 
prohibited them by a law; and Tertullian lets us know, that 
c even in his time there were ſeveral temples that had no ſtatues.” 

(4) This temple was accounted one of the wonders of the world. 
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which were beautifully carved. This 1 which 
was 200 years in building, was burnt by Eroſtratus, 
with no other view than to perpetuate his memory z 
however it was rebuilt, and the laſt temple was not 
inferior, either in riches or beauty, to the former, being 
adorned with the works of the moſt famous ſtatuaries 
of Greece. | 9 
The temple of Ceres and Proſerpine was built in the 
Doric order, and was of ſo wide an extent as to be able 
to contain thirty thouſand men; for there were frequently 
that number at the celebration of the myſteries of the 
two goddeſſes. At firſt this temple had no columns on 
the outſide ; but Philo afterwards added to it a magni- 
ficent portico. . 5 
The temple of Jupiter Olympius, as well as the ad- 

mirable ſtatue of Jupiter placed in it, were raifed from the 
ſpoils which the Elians took at the ſacking of Piſa (5). 
This temple was of the Doric order, the moſt ancient, 
as well as the moſt ſuitable to grand undertakings; and 
on the outſide was age with columns, which 
formed a noble peryſtile. The length of the temple 
was two hundred and thirty feet, its breath ninety- five, 
and its height, from the area to the roof, two hundred 
and thirty. From the middle of the roof hung a gilded 
victory, under which was a golden ſhield, on which 
was repreſented Meduſa's head ; and round the temple, 
above the columns, hung twenty-one gilt bucklers, 
which Mummius conſecrated to Jupiter after the ſack- 
ing of Corinth. Upon the pediment in the front was. 

repreſented, with exquiſite art, the chariot race between 
Pelops and Oenomaus ; and, on the back pediment, the 
battle of the Centaurs with the Lapithæ at the marriage 
of Pirithous; and the braſs gates were adorned with the 
labours of Hercules. In the inſide, two ranges of tall 
and ſtately columns ſupported two galleries, under 
which was the way that led to the throne of Jupiter. 

The ſtatue of the god and his throne were the maſter- 
Pieces of the great Phidias, and the moſt magnificent 
and higheſt finiſhed in all antiquity, The ſtatue, which 
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52 (5) Pauſanias in Iliac, p. 303, & ſeq. 
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was of a prodigious ſize, was of gold and ivory, ſo art- 
fully blended as to fill all beholders with aſtoniſhment, 
The god wore upon his head an olive crown, in which 
the leaf of the olive was imitated in the niceſt perfec- 
tion. In his right-hand he held the figure of Victory, 
formed likewiſe of gold and ivory; and in his left a 

olden ſceptre, on the top of which was an eagle. The 
moes and mantle of the god were of gold, and on the 
mantle were engrayen a variety of flowers and animals, 
'The throne ſparkled with gold -and precious ſtones, 
while the different materials, and the aſſemblage of ani- 
mals and other ornaments, formed a delightful variety. 
At the four corners of the throne, were four Victories, 
that ſeemed joining bands for a dance; and at the feet 
of Jupiter were two others. On the foreſide, the feet 
of the throne were adorned with ſphinxes plucking the 
tender infants from the boſoms of the Theban mothers, 
and underneath were Apollo and Diana ſlaying the 
children of Niobe with their arrows, &c. At the top 
of the throne, above the head of Jupiter, were the 
graces and hours. The pedeſtal which ſupported the 
pile, was equally adorned with the reſt: it was covered 
with gold ; on the one ſide Phidias had engraven Phce- 
bus guiding his chariot; on the other, Le and 
Juno, N Veſta, and the graces: here Venus 
appeared as riſing from the ſea, and Cupid receiving 
her, while Pitho; or the goddeſs of perſuaſion, ſeemed 
preſenting her with a crown: there appeared Apoilo 
and Diana, Minerva and Hercules. At the foot of the 
pedeſtal were Neptune and Amphitrite, with Diana, 
who appeared mounted on horſeback, In ſhort, a 
woollen veil died in purple, and curiouſly embroidered, 
hung down from the top to the bottom. A large bal- 
luſtrade painted and adorned with figures encompaſſed 
the whole work; there, with inimitable art, was 


painted the Atlas bearing the heavens upon his ſhoulders, 


and Hercules ſtooping to eaſe him of his load; the 
combat of Hercules with the Nemean lion; Ajax offer- 
ing violence to Caſſandra; Prometheus in chains, and 
x 'variery of other pieces of fabulous hiſtor rx. 


This 
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This temple was paved with the fineſt marble, 
adorned with a prodigious number of ſtatues, and with 
the preſents which ſeveral. princes had conſecrated to 
f „ 1 
Tho? the temple of Apollo at Delphos, was greatly 
inferior in point of magnificence to the former, yet the 
immenſe preſents ſent to it from every quarter, rendered 
it infinitely more rich. The principal value of the 
former aroſe from its containing the works of Phidias, 
and his maſter-piece was really. invaluable ; but what 
this temple wanted, in not containing the productions 
of ſo curious an artiſt, was.amply made up by a pro- 
fuſion of treaſure, which aroſe from the offerings of 
thoſe who went to conſult the oracle. The firſt temple 
which was built being burnt, the Amphictyones, or 
general council of Greece, took upon themſelves the 
care of rebuilding it; and for that purpoſe agreed with 
an architect for three hundred talents, which amounts 
to forty- five thouſand pounds, and this ſum was to be 
raiſed by the cities of Greece: collections were alſo 
made in foreign countries. Amacis, king of Egypt, 
and the Grecian inhabitants of that country, contri- 
buted conſiderable ſums for that ſervice. The Alo- 
mæonedes, one of the moſt powerful families in Athens, 
had the charge of conducting the building, which they 
rendered more magnificent, by making, at their own 
expence, conſiderable additions that had not been pro- 
poſed in the model. i 3 
After the temple of Delphos was finiſhed, Gyges, 
king of Lydia, and Crœſus, one of his ſucceſſors, en- 
riched it with an incredible number of the moſt valua- 
ble preſents; and, after their example, many other 
princes, Cities, and private perſons beſtowed upon it a 
vaſt number of tripods, tables, veſlels, ſhields, crowns, 
and ſtatues of gold and ſilver of inconceivable value. 
Herodotus informs (6), that the preſents of gold made 
by Crceeſus alone to this temple, amounted to more than 
two hundred and fifty talents, or 33, Fool. ſterling; 
and it is probable that thoſe of ſilver were not of leſs 


| (6) Her, lib, 1. e. 50, 51. | | | Thur 
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value. And Diodorus Siculus (7) adding theſe to thoſe 
of the other princes, computes them at ten thouſand ta- 
lents, or about 1,300,000). (8). oh | 
Plutarch informs us (9), that amongſt the ſtatues of 
gold, which Crœſus placed in the temple of Delphos, 
was one of a female baker, of which this was the occa- 
ſion: Allyattus, the father of Crœſus, having married 
a ſecond wife, by whom he had children; ſhe formed 
the deſign of ſecuring the crown to her own iſſue, by 
putting a periqd to the life of her ſon-in-law; and 
with this view engaged a female baker to put poiſon 
into a Toaf, that was to be ferved up at the table of the 
young prince, Fhe woman, ftruck with horror at the 
thought of her bearing ſo great a ſhare in the guilt of 
the queen, let Crœſus into the ſecret ; on which the 
loaf was ſerved to the queen's own children, and their 
death ſecured his ſucceſſion to the throne, which when 
he aſcended, from a ſenfe of gratitude to his benefac- 
trefs, he erected this ſtatue to her memory in the temple 
of Delphos; an honour that, our-author ſays, ſhe had a 
better title to, than many of the boaſted conquerors or 
heroes, who rofe to fame only by murder and devaſtation. 
Italy was no leſs famous for a multiplicity of temples 
chin e but none of them were more noble, or 
more remarkable for the ſingularity of their form, than 
the Pantheon, commonly called the Rotunda, originally 
conſecrated to all the gods, as it is now to all the ſaints. 
It is generally believed to have been built at the expence 
of Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtus. This noble fabric 
is entirely round, and without windows, receiving a 
ſufficient degree of light from an opening admirably con- 
trived in the eenter of the dome. It was richly adorned 
with the ſtatues of all the gods and goddeſſes ſet in 
niches. But the portico, compoſed of ſixteen columns 
of granate marble, each of one ſingle ſtone, is more 


— 


pv Dad. 1b. // oo nog Eb abies | 
8) It is impoſſible to form any tolerable idea of theſe ſums 
without bringing alſo into the account the comparative ſcarcity of 
gold at that time, which rendered its real value vaſtly e than 
what it bears at preſent. The mines of Mexico and Peru have 
deſtroyed all compariſon, . | | ; 
; (9) Plut. de Pyth. Orac. p. 401. a £ f 
5 55 beautiful 
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beautiful and more ſurpriſing than the temple itſelf, 
ſince theſe columns are five feet in diameter, and thirty- 


ſeven feet high, without mentioning the baſes and cha- 


piters. The emperor Conſtantius the Third {tripped it 
of. the plates of gilt braſs that covered the roof, and of 
the beams, which were of the ſame metal. Of the 
copper plates of the portico, Pope Urban the Eighth af- 
terwards formed the canopy of St. Peter; and even of the 
nails, which faſtened them, caſt the great piece of artil- 
ler, which is ſtill to be ſeen in the caſtle of St. Angelo. 

ut of the Roman temples the Capitol was the princi- 
pal; with an account of which we ſhall therefore con- 
clude. In the laſt Sabine war Tarquinius Priſcus vowed 
a temple to Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. The event of 
the war correſponded with his wiſhes, and the Auſpices 
unanimouſly fixed upon the Tarpeian mountain for the 
deſtined ſtructure. But little more ſeems to have been 
done towards it, beſides this deſignation, till the reign 
of Tarquinius Superbus, a prince of loftineſs and ſpirit 


err av. be his name, who fat about it in earneſt ; 


having laid out the defign with ſuch amplitude and 
magnificence as might ſuit the king of gods and men, 
the glory of the riſing empire, and the majeſty of the 
ſituation. The Volſcian ſpoils were dedicated to this 
ſervice. An incredible ſum was expended upon the 
foundations only, which were quadrilateral, and near 


upon two hundred feet every way : the length exceeding 


the breadth not quite fifteen feet. When the foundations 


were clearing, a human head was found, with the linea- 
ments of the face entire, and the blood yet freſh and flow- 
ing, which was interpreted as an omen of future empire. 


This head was ſaid to have belonged to one Ollus, or 


Tolus, whence the ſtructure received its compound 
name. Tho' poſſibly it might be as well to deduce the 
name from Ces only; and that too upon another ac- 

count, becauſe it was the commanding part, the head 
and citadel] of Rome, and the chief place of its religious 
worſhip. The edifice was not finiſhed till after the ex- 
pulſion of the kings; the completion of it being a work,, 
ſays Livy, reſerved for the days of liberty. It ſtood the 


ſpace of 425 years, to the conſulate of Scipio and Nor- 
banus, when it was conſumed: by fire; but it was rebuilt 
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by Sylla, whoſe name was inſcribed in letters of gold 
upon the faſtigium or pediment of it. In the midſt were 
formed three cells or temples ſeparated by thin parti- 
tions, in which ſtood the golden images of the deities 
to whom it had been devoted. Thoſe of Juno and Mi- 
nerva were on each fide of Jupiter; for it was not uſual 
for him to be worſhipped without the company of his 
wife and daughter. . The three temples were covered 
by one eagle with his wings expanded. This wonder- 
ful ſtructure ſeems to have been of the Doric order, in 
Imitation of thoſe raiſed to the ſame deity in Greece, 
and abounded with curious engravings and every plaiſ- 
tic ornament, particularly the Faſtigium. The ſpacious 
entrances, or threſholds, were compoſed of braſs. The 
_y tolding-doors, which were of the ſame metal, 
molt elegantly emboſſed, grated harſh thunder. upon 
brazen hinges, and were afterwards entirely overlaid 
with plates of gold. The taſſellated pavements ſtruck 
the eye with an aſtoniſhing aſſemblage of rich colours 
from the variegated mobo. The * were ſolid 
braſs; and the ſplendor of the fretted roof was daz- 
Ming; ev | | 24 
4 be glitt'ring flame 

Play'd on the temple's gold and awful height, 
And ſhed around its trembling rays of light. 


Without, the covering was of plates of braſs, faſhioned 
like tiles; which being gilt with gold, reflected the ſun- 
beams with exceſſive luſtre. The front to the ſouth 
was encompaſſed with a triple row of lofty marble co- 
lumns beautifully poliſhed, brought from the temple of 
'Olympian Jove at Athens, by order of Sylla: all the 
other ſides by a double row. The afcent was by an 
hundred ſteps that gently roſe, which made the paſſage 
to it extremely grand and ſtriking. DR 
But this Capitol was likewiſe unt in the civil war 
between Vitellius and Veſpaſian, and reſtored by the 
latter, with ſome addition of height: it quickly aſter 
underwent the ſame fate, and was raiſed again by Do- 
mitian with more ſtrength and magnificence than be- 


(1) Hamma nitore ſus templorum verberat aurum,' 
Et tremulum ſumma ſpargit in ade jubar. Ov1D 27 * 
5 Bags ; de; 
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fore; who arrogated the whole honour of the ſtructure 
to himſelf. The poets were miſtaken, when they pro- 
miſed to this laſt fabric an eternal duration, for not 
many years intervened before it was fired by lightening, 
and a great part of it conſumed. The left-hand of the 
golden image of Jupiter was melted. Afterwards, un- 
der Arcadius and Honorius, the plunder of it was begun 
by Stilicho; who ſtripped the valves or folding-doors of 
the thick plated gold which covered them : in one part 
of which was found a grating inſcription, declaring 
them reſerved for an unfortunate Prince. Gizeric, king 
of the Vandals, carried with him into Africa, moſt of 
its remaining ornaments, among which one-half of the 
_ gilded tiles of braſs; and great part of it was deſtroyed 
7 Totilas the Goth. heodoric indeed made ſome 
attempts to repair the Capitol, the Amphitheatre, and 
bother the more ſplendid buildings of the city; but in 
vain, the prevailing light of Chriſtianity left them for 
the moſt part uſeleſs and deſerted. 
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Of the USEFULNESS of .FABLE. 


By Mr. Roliin, Profeſſor of Eloquence in the Royal 
College at Paris, oF Dar * the Royal 4 
of Inſcriptions and Belles Letters. e 


W J have already obſerved (ſays this learned 
author) concerning the origin of fables, which 
coe their birth to fiction, error, and falſhood, to the 
alteration of hiſtorical facts, and the corruption of 
man's heart, may give reaſon to aſk, whether it is pro- 
per to inſtruct Chriſtian children in all the fooliſh in- 
ventions, abſurd and idle dreams, with which Paganiſm 

has filled the books of antiquity. xy. 
This ſtudy when applied to with all the precautions 
and wiſdom, which religion demands and inſpires, may 
be very uſeſul to youth. 75 . 

Firſt, Tt teaches them what they owe to Jeſus Chrift, 
their Redeemer, who has delivered them from the 
ower of darkneſs, to bring them into the admirable 
light of the Goſpel. Before him what were even Bo 

, wiſe 
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wiſeſt and beſt of men, thoſe celebrated philoſophers, 
thoſe great politicians, thoſe famous legiſlators of Greece, 
thoſe grave ſenators of Rome; in a word, all the beſt 
governed and wiſeſt nations of the world? Fable in- 
form us, they were blind worſhippers of the devil, 
who bent their knees before gold, ſilver, and marble; 
who offered incenſe to ſtatues, that were deaf ànd dumb; 
who acknowledged, as Gods, animals, reptiles, and 
lants; who were not aſhamed to adore an adulterous 

ars, a proſtituted Venus, and an inceſtuous Juno, a 


Jupiter polluted with all manner of crimes, and for 


. reaſon moſt worthy of the firſt place among the 
ods. | a | ONT 
What great impurities, what monſtrous abominations 
were admitted into their ceremonies, their ſolemnities, 
and myſteries? The temples of their gods were ſchools 
of licentiouſneſs, their pictures invitations to fin, their 
groves places of proſtitution, their ſacrifices a frightful 
mixture of ſuperſtition and cruelty, 

In this condition were all mankind, except the people 
of the Jews, for near four thouſand years, In this ſtate 
were our fathers, and we ſhould have likewiſe been, if 
the light of the Goſpel had not diſperſed our darkneſs. 

Every ſtory in fabulous hiſtory, every circumſtance of 
the lives of the Gods, ſhould fill us at once with con- 
fuſion, admiration and gratitude, and ſeem to cry out 
to us aloud in the words of St. Paul to the Epheſians: 
Remember, and forget not, that being ſprung from Gen- 
tiles, ye were ſtrangers from the covenants of promiſe, 
having no hope, and without God, in the world. © 
As ſecond advantage of fable is that in diſcovering to 

us the abſurd ceremonies and impious maxims of Pa- 
ganiſm, it ought to inſpire us with new reſpect for the 
auguſt majeſty of the Chriſtian religion, and the ſanctity 
of its morals. We learn from ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, that 
an holy biſhop, in order to eradicate entirely all diſ- 
| - poſitions to idolatry out of the minds of the faithful, 

brought to light and publickly expoſed all that was 
found in the inſide of a temple he cauſed to be demo- 
- liſhed, the bones of men, the members of children ſa- 
crificed to devils, and ſeveral other footſteps of the ſa- 


crilegious worſhip, which the Pagans paid to their dei- 
ties. The ſtudy of fable ſhould produce a like effect 
in the mind of every ſenſible perſon, and it is this uſe 
the holy fathers and all the apologiſts of Chriſtianity 
have made of it. 3 


It is impoſſible to underſtand the books which have 


been written upon this ſubject, without having ſome 
knowledge of fabulous hiſtory. St. Auguſtin's great 
work, entitled, De Civitate Dei, which has done fo 
much honour to the church, is at the ſame time both 


a proof of what I lay down, and a perfect model of the 


manner how we ought to ſanctify profane ſtudies. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the other fathers, who have gone 
upon the ſame plan from the beginning of Chriſtianity. 
Theophilus of Antioch, Tatian, Arnobius, Lactantius, 
Theodoret, Euſebius of Cæſarea, and eſpecially St. 


Clement of Alexandria, whoſe Stromata are not to be 


underſtood by any one that is not verſed in this part of 
ancient learning. Whereas the knowledge of fable 
makes the knowledge of them extremely eaſy, which 
we ought to look upon as no ſmall advantage. 

It is alſo very uſeful (and particularly to youth, for 
whom I write) for the underftanding both of Greek, 
Latin, French, and Engliſh authors; in reading of 
which they muſt be often at a ſtand, without ſome ac- 
quaintance with fable. I do'nt ſpeak only of the poets, 


to whom we know it is a kind of natural language; 


it is alſo frequently made uſe of by orators, and ſome- 
times, by an happy application, ſupplies them with ve 
lively and eloquent turns: Such, for inſtance, among 


a great many others, is the following paſſage in Tully's 
oration concerning Mithridates, king of 4 The 
orator takes notice, that this prince flying before the 


Romans, after the loſs of a battle, found means to eſ- 
cape out of the hands of his covetous conquerors, by 


ſcattering upon the road, from time to time, a part of 


his treaſures and ſpoils. In like manner, ſays he, as 
it is told of Medea, that when ſhe was purſued by her 


father, in the ſame country, ſhe ſcattered the members 


of her brother Abſyrtus, whom ſhe had cut to pieces, 
along the way, that his care in gathering up the diſ- 


perſed members, and his grief at the ſight of ſo ſad a 


ſpectacle, 
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ſpectacle, might retard his purſuit. The reſemblance 
is exact, except that, as Tully remarks, Æeta, the fa- 
ther of Medea, was ſtopped in his courſe by ſorrow, 
and the Romans by joy l 
There are different ſpecies of books expoſed to the 
view of the whole world, ſuch as pictures, prints, 
tapeſtry, and ſtatues. Theſe are ſo many riddles to thoſe 
who are ignorant of fabulous hiſtory, from whence their 
explication is frequently to be taken. Theſe matters 
are likewiſe frequently brought into diſcourſe, and it is 
not, in my opinion, over agreeable to ſit mute, and 
ſeem ſtupid in company, for want of being inſtructed, 
whilſt young, in a matter ſo eaſy to be learnt. 


One only SurREME G OD, Omnipotent, and the Au- 
. or of Fate. 


OTWwITHSTANDING the monſtrous multiplicity 

: of Homer's Gods, he plainly acknowledges one 
firſt Being, a ſuperior God, upon whom all the other 
Gods depended, Jupiter ſpeaks and acts every where 
as abſolute, and infinitely ſuperior to all the other Gods 
in power and authority, as able by a word to caſt them 
all out of heaven, and plunge them into the depths of 
Tartarus, as having executed his vengeance upon ſome 
of them; whilſt all of them own his ſuperiority and in- 
dependance. One ſingle paſſage will ſuffice to ſhew the 
idea which the ancients conceived of Jupiter. | 


& Aurora now, fair daughter of the Dawn, 
« Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 
„When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 
W Where high Olympus? cloudy tops ariſe; 
“ The Sire of Gods his awful ſilence broke, 
«© The heav'ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke : 
„ Celeſtial ſtates, immortal Gods, give ear! 
„Hear our decree, and rey'rence what you hear; 
| © The fix'd decree, which not all heav'n can move, 
Thou Fate! fulfil it; and ye pow'rs approve | 
„„ What God but enters yon” forbidden field, 
„Who yields afliſtance, or but wills to Fn a 


JJ 


6 Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, 

„ Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heav'n; 
Or far, oh! far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 
*© Low in the dark Tartarean gulph ſhall groan, 
With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors; | 
As deep beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 
As from that center to th' ætherial world. 
„Let him, who tempts me, dread theſe dire abodes 
* And know, th' Almighty is the God of Gods | 
League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 
25 1 all, and try th' omnipotence of Jove: :. 
Let down our golden, everlaſting chain, [ main: 
© Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heav'n and earth and 
© Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 
Jo drag by this the Thund'rer down to earth: 
Fe ſtrive in vain! If I but ſtretch this hand, 
<© 1 heave the Gods, the ocean, and the land, 
«© I fix the chain to great Olympus height, 
And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my ſight. 
For ſuch I reign, unbounded, and above, 
© And ſuch are men and Gods compar'd to Jove. 
„ Th' Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the powers reply, 
* A rev'rend horror ſilenc'd all the ſky: 
„ Trembling they ſtood before their ſoy'reign's look. 
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A Bas tarned by Ceres into a newt, or water-lizard P, 116 


Achelous, who aſſumed all ſhapes, conquered by Hercules 


137. An explication of this fable | ibid 
Acheron ſent to hell, and transformed into a river 49 
Achilles, his birth and education, 156. Is concealed, to pre- 
vent his going to Troy, and is diſcovered by Ulyſſes, ibid. 
Divine honours paid him 157 
Acriſius ſhuts u Da 

and her ſon Perſeus to be put into a cheſt, and caſt into the 
ſea, 146. Receives an accidental hurt, which cauſes his death 


447 
Adtæon turned into a ſtag, and devoured by his own dogs, $3. 
The literal ſenſe of the fable : 84 
Adonis beloved by Venus, 94. Killed by a wild boar, nd 
turned by that goddeſs into the flower anemone wid 
ZEacus, who, his hiſto „ 
ZEgeus throws himſelf ” 2 a rock, and is Shan | in the oa, | 
which afterwards was called the Rgean ſea 1353 
ZEgis, Jupiter's ſhield, why called by this name 30 
gina, corrupted by jupiter under the appearance of fire 33 
Aglaia, one of the graces 81 
Solus, god of the winds, his hiſtory | | 160 


Eſculapius, the god of phyſic, his birth and ſkill, 70. His 
coming to Italy in the form of a ſerpent, 71. Killed by Ju- 
piter, ibid. The origin of the fable, The The manner in 
which be was repreſented _ _ 


Eta, the father of Medea, deprived of the olden neee 133 


Aglaia, one of the Graces, and the wife of Vulcan 81 
Alchymy, or the tranſmutation of metals, Ce. founded only on 


the names given to the planets | 23 ' 


Alcides, one of the names of Hercules | 139 
| 5 | Alcithoe, 
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nae in a brazen tower, 33. Cauſes Danae 


% 2235 
Alcithoe, for deriding the prieſteſſes of Bacchus, transformed 
into a bat _ | | 5 1 
Alcmena, deceived by Jupiter under the form of her huſband 
Amphytrion - | | 55 
Ale&o, one of the furies . 356 
Alpheus, in love with Diana | 2 85 
Altars, ſacred groves, and ſaerifices, 260. Of the ſimplicity of the 
moſt early ages, and the introduction of altars, 260. The origi- 
nal of ſacred groves, 261. Of the ancient ſacrifices, 261. Of hu- 
man victims, 262. The ceremonies uſed at ſacrifices, and tlie 


manner in which they were performed 22362, 263 
Althæa cauſes the death of her ſon 84 
Amalthæa, the goat that nurſed Jupiter 30 
Amathus (the women of) changed into oxen | 95 
Amazons, defeated by Hercules | 134 


Ambarvalia, feſtivals in honour of Ceres, how performed 119 
Amphion, ſaid to raiſe the walls of Thebes by the harmony of 


Amphitrite, Neptune's wife <7 
| Amycus, ſon of Neptune, killed by Pollux rt . 
Ancile, a braſs buckler, ſaid to be ſent from heaven 211 
Andromeda, expoſed to a ſea monſter, delivered by Perſeus 147 
Anteus, a giant ſqueezed to death by Hercules 8 $30 
Antiope, debauched by Jupiter in the form of a ſatyr £42 


Apollo, his birth and adventures, 61. The principal places 
where he was worſhipped, 65. The origin of the fable of 
Apollo, 67. In what manner he was repreſented, 69. His 


offspring, 70. His oracle at Delphos deſcribed 606 
Arachne pretending to excel Minerva in weaving, is turned into 
a ſpider, 107. The origin of this fable 110 


Ariadne gives Theſeus a clue, by which he gets out of the la- 
byrinth; but he ungratefully leaves her; ſhe is found by Bac- 
chus, who takes her, 123. Her crown turned into a conſtel- 
lation „ 3 588 ibid 
Argonauts, Jaſon's companions, who attended him in his ex- 
edition to fetch the golden fleece, 150. The origin of the 
able of the Argonauts expedition 1 152 
Argus, who had an hundred eyes, ordered to watch To, but is 
killed by Mercury, when Juno turns him into a peacock, 34- 
This fable pla 1 1 
Arion, a kilful muſician, being robbed and thrown into the ſea, 
is carried to land on the back of a dolphm 259 
d oro Si i eee 2: 96. 

Aruſpices, or foretelling future, events, by ue az the en- 
trails of victims, 246. From whence theſe ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervances were derived, ibid. The manner in which the en- 
_ trails were examined, and what were the rules of judging 0 oy 
| | | | ca- 


5 E 
Aſcalaphus, telling that Proſerpine had eaten ſome grains of a 


omegranate, is transformed into a toad 1 


Aſteria, carried away by Jupiter in the ſhape of an eagle 32 
Aſtrea returns to heaven, and is changed into the conſtellation 

Virgo a) LE £ 190 
Altrology, its origin, 232. The names of the Zodiac, and 


thoſe of the planets, imagined to be indications of their ſeve- 


.ral offices, and to produce good and evil, according to their 
names, 233. The ſigns ſuppoſed to preſide over all parts of 
the human body 1 235 
Atalanta and Hippomenes turned into lions 
Atlas, his deſcent and offspring, 7. His exploits, 8. Perſeus, 
by ſhewing him the Meduſa's head, turns him into a mountain, 
ibid. The origin of the fable of Atlas | ibid 
Atropos, one of the deſtinies „ 
Atys, beloved by Cybele, is murdered by his father's order, 26. 
Turned into a pine- tree 2 
Augeas's ſtable, containing three thouſand oxen, cleanſed by 
Hercules in a day, and himſelf ſlain for his perfid 134 
Augury, or forming a judgment of futurity by the flight of 


birds, 242. From whence it aroſe, ibid. The manner in 


which the ceremony was performed, and what were the rules 
of judging, 243. Of the ſacred chickens, and the other me- 
thods of divination, 244. Of the college of augurs, and the 


qualifications neceſſary to render a perſon capable of being 
choſe into the office | 


1 | 245 
Aurora, her deſcent, 5. Carries Cephalus and Tithonus into 
heaven, ibid. Her deſcription | 6 
"Bp 


chus 

Bacchus, his education and exploits, 121. His names, 124. 
His principal feſtivals, 125. How repreſented by the poets 

and painters, 126, The true origin of this fabulous deity, 
ibid. His attendants . | | e 
Battus, turned into a touch- ſtone | | 
Belides, their crime and puniſhment in Tartarus 58 
Bellerophon, his hiſtory, 147. The origin of the fable 148 
Bellona, the goddeſs of war, deſcribed 5 


125 


IG: 
| Boar of Erimanthus taken by Hercules r 
Bolina, to ſdve herſelf from Apollo, throws herſelf into the ſea, 


Bona Dea, one of the titles of Cybele - ---- | 

Boreas, the North wind, his hiſtory and offspring 161 

Branchidz, oracle of | | | g3 
| Bri- 


ERS 2 
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tbid 


TD ACCHANALTA and Brumalia, feſtivals in honour of Bac- 
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Britomartis, being entangled in her own nets, is ſaved by Diana, 


| : 
= Bull, one that breathed fire, taken by Hercules $4, 
| Buſiris, a z cruel tyrant taken 7 Hercules, and ſacrificed to x New. 
| Fs e 17 
| 3 


| C three great dies introduced from Toric into Sa- 
B mothracia 18. 


Cacus, the ſon of Vulcan, a notorious robber, killed by ' Har- 


cules 138 
Cadmus, his hiſtory, 157. He and his wife Hermione turned 

to ſerpents, 158. This fable explained ibid 
Cælus, the ſon of Gaia or Terra | z 
Cæculus, ſon of Vulcan | oy 


Cenis, transformed into a man 

Caliſto, debauched by Jupiter under the form of Diana; tür 
into a bear, and made a conſtellation 5 
Calliope, one of the Muſes, preſiding over rhetoric 
Calumny, an altar erected to her, 197. A picture of this 804. 


deſs drawn by Appelles deſcribed ibid 
Capitol at Rome deſcribed _ 8 275 
Caſtalia turned into a fountain 65 


Caſtor and Pollux, their birth and actions, 144. Their . 
immortality between them, and being made the conſtellation 


Gemini N — 
Cecrops turned into apes ä 15 
Celeus, killed by Ceres | 5 
Cephalus, beloved by Aurora, 5. Kills his wife Procris with- 

bodiut deſign 6 
Cerberus eſcribed, 52. Dragged out of hell by Hercules, 135. 
The origin of the fables related of this monſter 60 


Ceres, her birth, 115. Her adventures while in ſearch of her 
daughter Proſerpine, 116. Her ſeveral names, and a deſcrip- 
tion of the manner in which ſacrifices were offered to her, 

117. The origin of the fables, and of the myſterious rites of 


the poets and punters, 120. T he temple of Ceres and Pro- 


ſerpine . 
Chaos, according to Heſiod, the father of the gods, 1. Why 
repreſented as a god ibid 
Charon, his office and characher, 32. T he * of this fabi 
lous character 60 

Charybdis, turned into a whirlpool 1 


Chenchhrius, fel v Diana, and transformed into a 3 
| 4 


Ceres, 118. The manner in which ſhe was repreſented by 


V 


Chymæra, deſtroyed by Bellerophon 

Chione, deprived of ſpeech by Diana 85 

Circe, a famous ſorcereſs, baniſhed for killing her huſband, 77. 
Falls in love with Glaucus, and turns her rival Scylla into a 


ſea monſter, ibid. Turns the companions of Ulyſſes into ſwine. 
ibid. The origin of this fable 78 


Ciſſus, transformed by Bacchus into the plant ivy 


148 


Clemency, altars and images erected to this virtue 194 
Clio, one of the Muſes, preſiding over hiſtory 79 
Clotho, one of the deſtinies 50 
Clytie, changed into a ſun - flower | G65 
Clytoris, deflowered by Jupiter in the ſhape of; an ant : JJ 
Cocytus, one of the infernal rivers 49 
Compitalia, a feſtival in honour of the Lares 176 


Concordia, or Concord, a goddeſs 193 
Cupid, two of this name mentioned by the poets, 98. The man- 
ner in which Cupid is repreſented by the poets and painters, 


ibid. The origin of this little god derived from the "wn 
Horus 


Cuybele, or Veſta the elder, her hiſtory, and the deſcription of her 
image, 25, Her prieſts, ſacrifices, &c. | 
Cyclops deſcribed, 105. Their employment, ibid. Killed by 


$3... 


Apollo | 62 
Cycnus, a ſava prince, vanquiſned by Hercules 136 
Cycnus, turned into a ſwan — > 

«Cynthia, one of the names of Diana | 8 5 
Cypariſſus, turned into a cypreſs-tree 62 
Cypria and Cytherea, names given to Venus 
Cytheron, ES. Tiſiphone's love, is burned into a mountain, 

5 335 
D. | 
ANAE, ſeduced by Jupiter i in the form of a golden thower, 
33 
Daphne turned into a laurel 64 
Dejanira, the wife of Hercules the innocent cauſe of his 4 | 
| 138 
Death, the daughter of Nox or Night 53 
Deities inferior, attending mankind from their birth to their F 
ceeaſe 5 Ws : | 
Delius, one of the names of Apollo 65. 
Delphos, the temple and oracle of Apollo there 5 66 
Dellinies or Fates, their names and offices. The mythology * | 


theſe characters 
Deucaleon, reſtores the race of mankind deſtroyed by the 3 
13. Other fables of the ſame kind 227 


Diana, 


\ 

* 

8 
4 
* 


Eri&honius, the ſon of Vulcan, the ert inventor of chariots, 
| Joh 


1 N. D E- X. | 
Diana, her adventures, $3. Her ſeveral names, and the different 
characters under which ſhe was worſhipped, 86, 87. The ori- 
in of the fable relating to this goddeſs, 88. Her temple at 
Ep heſus deſcribed | 270 
Diomede, the tyrant of Thrace, hrs ing by Hercules, and 
1 * as 2 prey to his own horſes, who breathed fire, and were 


ed with human fleſh 1133 
Diſſertation on the theology of the heathens 498 
Dryades, the nymphs of the foreſts and woods 168 


ACHo, has a dau nter by Pan, but he lighting her, ſhe pined 


away till ſhe had nothing left but her voice 16 


9 
Egy . ſome remarks on the ceremonies uſed at their fune- 
. 59, 60. Temples firſt built by the Egyptians Ion | 


Eleuſinian rites | 
Elyſian fields deſcribed, 59. The origin of the fables latin 
to them 


Endymion, beloved by Diana, 45 The origin of this Able, | 


87 
| Epimetheus, opens Pandora's box | 11 
Epulones, their office RET >, 


Erato, one of the Muſes prefing « over degise pestry and dan- 


| cing 79 


Erimanthian boar ſeized by Hercules 


Eriſichton, puniſhed by Ceres with perpetual hunger, and fells | 
his daughter under different ſhapes to ſupply his wants 116 
Eumenedes, or the Furies, deſcribed, 4 47. The fable of the 


Furies explained ; ; 
. one of the Graces 
Europa, debauched by Jupiter in the ſhape of a whit bull. 


157 
Eurydice, her ſtory 74 
Euryſtheus commands Hercules to perform bis os 14 
Euterpe, the muſe of ä | 79 
| Fon, how 8 | x 408; 
Fauns, rural gods | 129, 170 
Faunus, a rural god, from IE go the runs, 128, 170 
Fauſtitas, or Public Felicity, many temples conſecrated to her, 
195. How repreſented | ibid 
Feciales, their office | 1 "a7 - -- 


| F eronia, 


eronia, the goddeſs of woods Py FR oY | 172 
Fides, ot Faith, the manner in 9 Ur facrifices were per- 
formed | ö 
Flamines, their offce 8 : -. ao 
Flora, goddeſs of flowers , {5174.5 13s Is 
Floralia, feaſts in honour of Flora 174 


Fortuna, or Fortune, worſhipped as a goddeſs, 191. Her a 
rious names, ibid. How repreſented 
Furies, their office, characters and — deſcribed, 5 5. The 


fable of the hm A 56 
+. 4 8. ton! "3k, 3 12 
\ALANTHIS changed into a weaſel -. 432; 
Gallus, or AleQryon, transformed into a cock 102 


ele, carried by Jupiter into heaven, and made his 9 
bearer 


Genii, or Dzmons, attendant ſpirits, 1758. The ſacrifices and. 
' offerings made them | 


bid 
Geryon, king of Spain, Who had three bodies, killed by Her- 


135 138 
Giants, their war with Jupiter, and defent, 6 20. An, explica- 
tion of this fable 8 yy . 
Glaucus, a fiſherman, made a ſen god e 
Golden Age deſcribed 19, 20 


Golden Fleece, an account of the ram that bore it, 150. Its 
being guarded by a dragon and bulls OR wala . And 


ol its being carried away by Jaſon ibid 
Good Genius, a temple erected to him 178 
Good Senſe, an altar erected to him | 14195 
Gorgons deſcribed 166 


Graces, three attendants on the Muſes, 20 Their origin, ibid. 
How repreſented 82 


Grez,. ſiſters to the Gorgons, T 
Groves, from Wiener * were cer as | ſacred, | 268 
Hage. nymphs who animated ſome tree 171 
Harpies, their names, and a deſcription of them 3 with the 
mythology of their characters Þ 2: 0713 15:6 BE 
rates, the god of filencez his origin X 153 
Health, her temple e 008. 
Robe, her birth and hiſtory, 145+ Her lautes Torn 4 


Ys: one of the namés given ta Diana, 874 Her figure as 


s of the infernal regions, 88. The * of tus i 674. 
ſs, and of her different names and characters ibid 


Helena carried away by Theſeus: | 7 T 154 
| | 0 Helle, 
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FC 
Helle, when on the point of being ſacrificed, is carried through 


N the air on the ram that bore the golden fleece; but falling, 


is drowned in that ſea, which, from her, is called the Helleſ- 
| pont | 5 ; „ ol 150 
Hercules, his birth, 130. His labours, 131, 132, U. 
, 135, 136, 137. His death, 138. The origin of theſe fables, 
8 5 „ ; 142 
Hermaphroditus and Salmacis, formed into one perſon called an 
Hermaphrodite 6, I | 90 
Hermes, one of e names | 89 
Hermione, the wife of Cadmus, turned into a ſerpent 258 
Heſione, expoſed to a ſea monſter, and delivered by Hercules, 
Heſperides, their garden guarded by a dragon with an hundred 
heads Hercules kills the dragon, and takes away the gol- 
den fruit, 135. An explication of the fable of the Heſperides, 
1 | | 142 


Heſperus, the ſon of Atlas, transformed into the morning ſtar, 
Hind, with brazen' feet and golden horns, taken by Hercules, 


1 2 5 6 133 
Hippolitus rejects the ſolicitations of Phædra, flies to eſcape the 
effects of her revenge, and is killed by a fall from his cha- 
riot 5 e 154 
Hippomenes and Atalanta turned into lions 195 
Honour, her temple C 193 
Hope worſhipped, 193. How repreſented ibid 
Horæ, or the Hours, their deſcent, and how employed 100 
Horn of plenty, its origin 30 
HFyacinthus, killed by Apollo, and changed into a flower 62 
Hyades, lamenting the loſs of their brother Hyas, are turned 
Hydra, a monſtrous ſerpent, killed by Hercules 2 
. Hymen, his birth, and the manner in which he was repreſen ted, 
99. His origin an Egyptian Horus ibid 
Hyperion, the ſon of Cælus and Terra, aſſaſſinated 4 
9 e. 


ANUS, tus works 23. His image deſcribed, ibid. The 
| J meaning of the fable of Janus  _ dogs 
Japetus, the father of Epimetheus and Prometheus 1 
Jaſon, his birth and education, 149. Undertakes a voyage to 
fetch the golden fleece, which he gains by the aſſiſtance of 
Medea, 150. The actions of this ſorcereſs, who follows him 
do Greece, 151. Jaſon's leaving her, and her revenge ibid 
Idalia, one of the names of Venus e = 93 
95 | | a — Idmon, 


VP 


1 the ſon of Apollo, k killed by a wild boar 76 
Idolatry, its original HEMP | 205 
Infernal regions deſcribed _ 48 
Inferior deities, . mankind from their birth to their de 
' ceaſe . 186 
Inferior rural deities 189 
Ino and Melicertes turned into marine deities, and take the 
names of Leucothea and Palæmon 4 164, 165 
| To, her ſtory 34 


Tolaus, at the interceſſion of Hercules, reſtored to youth, 111. 
After his death, returns to earth to revenge the inſults offered 
to the Heraclidæ x | 1 1 35 

Iris, the meſſenger of Juno 

Iſis, an Egyptian | rnd whoſe als was introduced 1 


Rome | 179 5 
Itys murdered by Progne, and 3 into a pheaſant 113 
Juno, her birth and name, 37. The manner in which he was 
repreſenteck ; 40 


Jupiter, his birth and education, 29. His war with the giants, 
30. His other exploits, 31. His intrigues, 32. An expli- 
cation of the fables related of Jupiter, 35. The manner in 
which he was repreſented, 36. His oracle at Dodona deſeribed, 
249. And that of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia, 252. The temple 


of Jupiter Olympus, &e. 271 
Ixion, his crime aud puniſhment i in Tartarus 57, 58 1 
: 75 heb i o 
ACHESIS, one of the deſtinies, 50 Wo 
- Lares, domeſtic gods, their deſcent, 49S; The manner in 41 
| which they were repreſented 1 1 
Latona, the mother of Apolla and Diana, turns the clowns of i} 
Lycia into frogs, for refuſing to let her drink 415.2: ox | 
Leda, debauched by Jupiter in the ſhape of a ſwan, he Brings h 
forth-two eggs 144 4 
Lethe, the river of forgetfulneſs "BY „ 'f 
Leucippus tabbed — 5 14 
Leucothoe turned into the tree that hides frankincenſe 65 #4 
Liberty, altars and temples conſecrated-to her 195 | 43 
Limniades, nymphs who frequented: lakes 171 1 
Linceus kills Caſtor, and is himſelf killed by Pollux 145 34 
Linus puniſhed with death, for preſuming, to ſing with N 14 
5 * 1 
| Linus, ſon of Apollo, his ſtory, 76. The origin of the os | 1 
= ibi 1 
| | Lucina, one of the names of Juno and of Diana 38, 86- 1 
Luna, or the Moon, one e of Diana's names : $6. 1 
5 O 2 | Lupercalia, 4 


3 1 N D E A. | 
"Lupercalia, a feaſt celebrated! in honour of Pan 
_ Lycaon, for his impiety and inhumanity, turned into a volk 
Lycas, being hurled into the air by Hercules, falls into the 2 
ver Thermopolis, where he is transformed into a rock 139 
Lycian, clowns, turned into frogs, for muddying the water, when 


Ceres wanted to drink Mo 
e having * Bacchus, f is deprived of his Wb 


123 

M3 Na pEs, ths DON and PET of Bacchus | 123 
Macris, the nurſe of Bacchus 121 

6 Magic, of two kinds, 238. Its origin, 239. of es up the 
ſpirits of the dead 5 240 
Magna Pales, one of the names of Cybele 27 


Mars, how produced, 111. His different names, ibid. His 
1 4 with Venus, 102. His offspring, 113. The origin 
Hh e fables relating to this god, ibid. The manner in 
: which he has been repreſented by poets, painters, and ſtatua- 
0 2 er | 114 
| | Mariyas, pretending to equal Apollo i in muſic, i is fleaed alive, 
x afterwards chan , into a river 63 
'Medea, a ſorcereſs, aſſiſts Jafon in obtaining. the golden fleece, 
151. Her exploits ibid. 
Meduſa, her hair turned to ſnakes by Minerva, 107. All that 
looked at her turned into , ibid. Her head cui off by 
1 | 5 2 7 
egæra, one of the furies gg: *. Ie 

3 ſurpriſed by 1 88 as the v was viding on a Dolphin , 


"Melcaget, his ſtory, 84. His ſiſters turned into Jn wrd ies, 


ibid 
Melpomene, one of the 2 who FRA over ii and epic 
'.. Poetry FOR 00. 


Mentha, changed into mint 39 
Mercury, his birth, thefts, and bis FRO exploits, * His va- 
rious offices, 90. The real origin of this fabulous deity, gr. 
"His oracle at Claros . 850 "7 
eres: altars and temples erected to this virtue 
Neu trans forms herſelf f into yarious ſhapes, and i is as often fold 
125 her father aha 
Mils, for giving an unjuſt ſentence againſt Apollo, 1 is. rewarded 
: with aſſes ears, 63. Bacchus grants his wiſh, that whatever 
he touched might be changed 1 into gold _ 123 
Minerva, her ſeveral names, 107. Her character and exploits, 


temples, ſtatue e. o8; The origin of this 
Aids. Her 225 by ves, 1 gi ok deb, 


* 


I 


go Ideſs, and of the fables related of her, 109. How repre- 

ſented by the poets and ſculptors | 110, 111 
Minos, one of the judges of hell, his oy 335 
Minotaur, a monſter who lived on human fleſh, killed by The- 


ſeus, 153. This fable explained ibid 
Mænades tears Orpheus in pieces 74 
Momus cenſures the actions of the gods 161, 162 
Morpheus, the god of ſleep, deſcribed 162 


Muſes, their birth and diſtin& provinces, 78. Their origin 81 
Mythology of the heathens, 216. Of fiction in general, 217. 
y what means allegories became objects of faith, illuſtrated 
by ſome obſervations on the ceremonies with which the Egyp- 
tians buried their dead, ibid. A prayer uſed by the Egyptians 
at their funerals, 213. Many of the heathen fables derived 
from the fiftions of the poets, a concern for the honour of the 
ladies, and a fimilitude of names, 219. The ſentiments of the 
Pagans in relation to the gtigin of the world, compared with 
thoſe given us by Moſes, 222. Of the golden age, as deſcribed 
by the uhiloſophers a Pets, 225. Of the fall of man, as 
gdeſcribed by Pythagoras, Plato, and ſeveral Indian and Chi- 
neſe authors, ibid. Of good or bad dæmons, 226. Of the 
fables of the Titans and giants, ibid. Traditions relating to 
the univerſal deluge, 227. The heathen fables filled with 
noble ſentiments, 230. Of the morals of the Greek and Ro- 
man philoſophers, 231. In what Pagan idolatry conſiſted, 


22% 
N. | 
\ TAIADES, nymphs of brooks and rivers _ 177 
Napeæ, the tutelar guardians of vallies and flowery meads, 
| Nzmean lion killed by Hercules _— 


Nemeſis, one of the goddeſſes of juſtice, how repreſented 190 
Neptune, his deſcent, 41. His remarkable actions, ibid. The 
mythological ſenſe of this fable, 43. The manner in which he 
was painted _ f „„ wid 
Nereus, a ſea god 8 | 5 164 
Nereids, ſea nymphs, the fifty daughters of Nereus ibid 
Neſſus, the centaur, killed by Wee e with a poiſoned arrow, 138 
Niobe's children ſtain by Apollo, and herſelf ſtupi fied with grief for 
| the loſs of her children, is turned into a ſtone, 64, The ori- 
gin of this fable | | | _ #hd 
Nox, and her progeny £5 | $3. 
Nyſus, after having loſt his purple lock of hair, and his king- 
dom, is transformed into a hawk* _ 167 


Oz | OCEANUS, 


þ 
J 
1 
4 


8 
7 N 1 Þ 0. 
* 5 % 
 CEANU S, the fon of Calud and Terra 


4 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, gains ſuch- an FOOTY over 
Hercules, as to makè him fit among her women and ſpin 138 


7 one of the names of Cybele s 1 25 

| . Oreades, nymphs who preſide over mountains 171 
, Orion, his ſurpriſing birth and adventures, 162. Killed by 
Diana, and made a conſtellation 163 
Orpheus, his ſtory, 74. The origin of this fable 3 


Of Oracles, 248. That much of the happineſs of life is owing 
tio our ignorance of futurity, ibid. On the firſt riſe of oracles, 
ad "and the uſe made of them by the greateſt legiflators, 249. Of 
tte oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, ibid. A remarkable circum- 

ſtanse relating to this oracle, 2 50. Of the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon in Lybia, 252. Of the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, 
3 tradition concerning the riſe of it, and the manner in which 
its anſwers were delivered, 253. Of the oracle of the Tri- 
phonius,. 255. Of the oractes of the Branchidæ, 256. Of 
Apollo at Claros, and that of Mercury in Achaia, 257. Some 

. obſervations on the different ways by which the ſenſe of the 


. _ vracles were conveyed: 5 
Orgia, feſtivals in honour of * 3 125 
Orus, an Egyptian deity "45 ns 
Oris, an Tm. ad | 179 
P. | 
JALEMON and Inv; changed into marine deities 164, 165 
Pales, the goddeſs of ſhepherds _ : 172 
Palilia, feaſts in honour of Pales © | ihbid 
| Palladiurt, a ſtatue of Minerva, ſaid to fall down from heaven, 
1o9 
By Pallas, one of the names of Kr | 10 
Pan, the chief of all the rural gods, 168. His amours, ibid. 
His feſtivals, and the manner in which he is + deſcribed by 
+ poets and painters _ e 
Paber Patratus, his office 5 238 
Pandora, the firſt woman, 11. Her Gus: and the W that ſpread 
| from thence amongſt mankind © ibid 
4 | Parez, or Deſtinies, their office, and the mythology of their 
3 e 50 
| Paris decides the diſpute between the three goddeſſes, and gives 
1 the golden apple to Venus | 94 
i Parthenis, one of the names of Minerva 107 
; * an altar erected to ber, 192. How repreſented bil 


Pe- 


- 


Phcbe and Talayra carried away by Caſtor and Pollux 
| Phoebus, one of the names of Apollo 65 
Phædra, attempts to debauch her ſon Hippolitus; her ſuit is re- 


| + 
Phaeton obtains leave of his father Apollo to drive the cli 
ok the ſun for one day; but loſing the reins, is ſtruck down 


... origin of this fable | 
- Pheneus, tormented by the harpies, for Freealing the myſteries 


Phlegethon, one of the infernal rivers 


' Pecunia, or Money, a goddeſs 0 
- Pegaſus, or flying horſe, how produced, 87. The origin of the 


Peænates, domeſtic deities, 776. Three ranks of them 


Pantheus, torn in pieces by his own mother and ſiſters 
_ Perſeus, his defcent, 146. The gifts he received from the gods, 


andi is placed among the ſtars, 147. An explanation of the 


1 $6 KE *. 


196 
able 


bid 


177 
123 


147. Cuts off Meduſa's head, bid. Turns Atlas into a 
mountain, 9. Delivers Andromeda, founds an academy, dies, 
fable of Perſeus and Andromeda | 148 
145 


jected, and ſhe lays violent hands on herſelf 1 


by Jupiter, 73 His ſiſters turned into . ibid. The 
bi _ ibid 
Philomela turned into a nightingale 173 


of Jupiter 51 


Phlegyas burns the wag. 85 of Apollo, is puniſhed ; 15 T TI = 2 


; Phorcus, or Phoreys, one of the ſons of Neptune, being van- 


0 ah 


Planets, the names given them, became indications of their ſe- 


Pluto, his deſcent, 45. 


| Tappalte one of the Muſes, who Preſided over harmony of 4 1 
voice and geſture Rt 34 


Phryxus rejects the advances of Ino, and eſcapes the effects of 


Picus turned into a wood- pecker 


Plutus and Pecunia derfied by the Romans 
9 Pollux and Caſtor; their birth and exploits, ſhare immortality 


37 


quiſhed by Atlas, who threw him into the ſea, is changed in- 
to a ſea-god 166 


her revenge, by being carried thro* the air op the ram that 
bore the golden fleece 149, 1 "a 


Piety, or filial affection, what it was that occaſioned a chapel F 
being erected to this virtue 194 
veral offices, 233. Why they were ſuppoſed to produce me- 

tals 235 

Pleiades, the daughters of Atlas, taken up into heaven, where 
they form the conſtellation that bears their name 8 

Steals away Proſerpine, ibid. The 

manner in which he is repreſented by the painters and poets, 
46. The mythology of the fable | 47 

196 


between them, and are made the conſtellation Gemini, 144. 


A temple erected to them 146 


Ü 


Polyphemus, a monſtrous giant with but one eye 10 
\ Pomona, the goddeſs of fruit-trees, courted and married by Ver- 
| \ tumnus 5 | | 1755 176 
| Pontifex Maximus, or the high-prieſt, his office 266 
Priapus, the tutelar deity of vineyards and gardens. The ſeye- 
ral names given him, and his image deſcribed GET |, 


Prieſts and prieſteſſes of the Greeks and Romans, 264. Of the 
Pontifex Maximus, or the high-prieſt, 265. Of the Rex Sa- 
crorum, ibid. Of the Flamines, 266. Of the Feciales, 277. 


Of the Pater Patratus, ibid. Of the Epulones 267 
Procris makes Cephalus a preſent of an unerring dart 6 
. Procruſtes killed by Theſeus Eo 53 
Prodigies, the ſuperſtition of the Romans in relation to them, 
| and how they may be accounted for 4 236 
1 Progne turned into a ſwallow | 11 


Prometheus makes a man of clay, and animates him with fire 
ſtolen from heaven, 10. His puniſhment, ibid. Delivered by 
Hercules, 11. This fable explained " "BK 
| Propztides turned into ſtones  _ — 8 

Proſerpine carried away by Pluto, 47. Her various names, 48. 

The mythological ſenſe of the fable ibid 
Proteus, the ſon of Neptune, one that could transform himſelf 
4 into any ſhape | PPT 165 

Pryene turned into a fountain £ "Bs 
Pucdicitia, or Chaſtity, honoured at Rome under. two names 194- 
Pygmalion falls in love with. a ſtatue of his own making, which 

Venus, at his requeſt, turns into a woman 3  Þ 
Pyrrha, the wife of Deucalion 5 | 13 
Python, a monſtrous ſerpent, lain by Apollo; and the origin 


EW 63 
IE = 

1 8 one of the judges of hell 54 

Rex Sacrorum, his office 1 15 266 

Ahea, one of the names af Cybele | IS 


8. 


= ACRIFICES originally extremely ſimple, 26r. Of human 
7 8 victims, 262. The ceremonies uſed at ſacrifices, and the 
E- manner in which they were performed ee 

- Salmoneys punithed.in Tartarus, for imitating thunder, &c. 58 
HSGialus, or Health, her temple, 195. How repreſented - wid 
Saturn, devours his male children, 14. Taken priſoner by Ti- 
unn, but ſet at liberty by Jupiter, who afterwards dethrones 
him, 15. The fable of Saturn explained, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
Feſtivals in honour of Saturn, 17. His amours oo 

; 10 | . | E a 


6 " t 
: 
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Satyrs, the attendants of wy ; GET ww Their orĩ- 
ee 1 ie e 
2 killed by Theseus 0 90 253 


Scylla, the daughter of Phoreus, turaed. by Circe Its x a mon- 


ſter, throws herſelf | _ the ſea, and is changed i doo a rock, 


le 
Scylla, che aber of Nyſys, betrays hee father, Fo cutting off 
a purple lock of hair, and is turned into a lark 1 85 on 
Semele deſtroyed by Jupiter's embfaces * - - 335 34. 
Silence, worſhipped by the Romane,: 163. The origin. 8 this 
ſuppoſed deity 1 
Silinus, the companion of Bacchus, deſeribed, 107. The origin 
of this fabulous character | 2 a8 
Silver Age deſcribed © + 120 5 36 
Siſiphus, his puniſhment in Te artarus +; 58 
Stable of Augeas cleaned by Hercules + 
Stymphalides, monſtrous birds e by Hercules 133 
Styx, a river of hell 49 
Sylvanus, a rural deity . FF 51 £1 
Sylvani, who Nn 
Syrens, deſcribed, 82. The origin of the able 1 e ” 6 


Syrinx flies from Fan, and i is en into a wenn of reeds 168 


i T. 


Axralus, his crime and punilhagept; in Tutafus 58 
Tartarus deſeribed, „ © "Fhe fabulous perke ſon puniſhed 

1 8h, 57. The origin of theſe fables 56. 
Temple firſt built by the Egyptians; 268. The ceremonies: uſed 
by the Romans before they began to build a temple, 269. of 

4 o temple of Vulcan at Memphis, and an extraordinary cha- 
hewn out of one ſtone, 270. Of the temple of Diana at 


a Ephefos, ibid. Of the temple of Ceres and Proſerpint, ibid. 


A particular deſcription of the temple of Jupiter Olympus. Of 
his ſtatue and his throne, 251, Of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphos, and the immenſe treaſures it contained, 273. Of 
the nw 0 in Italy, 274. Farticulariy the Pantheon, ibid. 
The capitol 
Thalia, —_ muſe of come, E TE 79 
Thalia, one of the Graces - 


Thampyris, contending with the Muſes, i is boa with. blind: | 


neſs and caſt into hell 8 : 80 
Themis, her birth and actions ee 1: 29d, 
Theology of the heathens, a Arden upon it, * The rt 


nations of the world had very exalted ſentiments of the . of 


ibid. Emblems of the deity become the cauſe of idolatr 
en, 2. The reaſon of the names given to the * of t 


223 
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Zodiac, 208. Egypt the grand matt of idolatry, 220. That 
the ancient eaſtern nations had a reſerved meaning in all their 
fables, 209. On the deification of great and eminent men, 
212. That the Greeks took their gods from the Fran, | 
and the Romans from the Greeks: 


| 44 
T ereus, after marrying Progne, falls in love with her alter Phi- 
lomela: her barbarcus egen wel which ep is turned 


into a lapwing © | 17 $05 v1 LEA, 113 
Terminalia, a Roman feltival.: {| 74. 
Terminus, the god who preſides dren » landmarks | e 
Terra, the mother and wife of Czlus 55 1 2. 3 
Tethys, the wife and ſiſter of Oceanus oft 5 | 


4 
Theia, the daughter of Cælus and Fery marries S 3. 

Diſappears in a ſtorm of thunder and & ktenitig: 374 
Theophane, changed into an ewe by Neprune, who debauches 


her under the form of a ram | „„ 
Theſeus, his birth and exploits 5 e 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles e 


4 Tireſias, deprived of fight by Minerva, but receives 5 the mY o | 
' prophecy | 
Tifiphone, one of the furies, being rejected by 1 kills 


him by throwing one of her ſnakes at hm - $5. 
Titans make war on Jupiter, and are ſubdued '- 20 
Tithonus marries Aurora, and 6btains immortality; but grow- 
ing decripid with age, is turned into a N 1 
Tityus, his puniſhment in Tartarus 4 
Triptolemus, fed by Ceres, and ſent by her in a chariot to in- 
ſtruct mankind in af benefit of age „„ 
Triton, the ſon of Neptune, deſcribed- „ "306. 
Trophonius, his oracle deſcribed (ts . i 258: 
Truth, how. ares 3 4 | . 95 5 
Tyndaridz, w | 


Typhon, or N one of the giants who made war again : 
Juopiter, 21. His figure deſcribed. ibid 
e Tyrhenian merchants c anged by Bacchus into dolphins, 1217 122 


V&U. 


yams, how produced, 92. Her various names, 93. Her 
actions, 94. The diſtinction of two Venuſes, 96. An 
explanation of theſe fables, ibid. How repreſented, 97+ Her 


_ attendants e 
Vertumnalia, feaſts in honour of vertumnus * Tel 
Vertumnus and. Pomona, their ſtory, 175. Vertumnus thought 

by ſome to be an emblem of the year 270 
Veſta the N her ee 25. The manner in which ſhe i 


. 1 Chl 


5 ͤ ¾ 'ò > 


Veſta the younger, the goddeſs of fire, 28, Her MY, ibid. 
Veſtal virgins oo 


Victor ys a goddeſs, how repreſented 


Virgima, the daughter of Aulus, dedicates a chapel to Pudicita [ 
Plebeia 194 
Virtue and Honour, temples erected to them I 


93 

Vulcan, his employment, and the curious works he performed, . 

101. His pas names, ibid. Diſcovers Mars with his. {4 * 

wife Ve means of a net, and expoſes them to the ridi- 

cule of $f. gods, 102. The manner in which he was repre- 

ſented, 103. The origin of theſe fables, ibid. His 1 | 

104. His temple at Memphis deſcribed 944 

-Ulyſſes diſcovers Achilles, notwithſtanding his being Aiguiſe, q 
and takes him with him to the ſiege of Troy, 156 pre- 
ſerved from Circe's 3 77. Blinds the giant Poly- 


phemus 106 +2 | 
-Urania, the divine muſe = 79 
ons, the — of Gaĩa or Terra 4 


5 Xorknos, ſaved from the deluge, a Chaldean tradition, 
| | 227 
2. 


Zee blows Apollo's quoit againſt Hyacinthus' 8 bend 
and kills him 


* its invention, and the reaſon of the names given to Fo 
igns 
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